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DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

ASIA. 



Plateau, a table-land. Antiquity (> old • 

Resemblance, liktuos, to. Meridian, noon, mid day. 
Aquatic, relating to water. Noxious, huitfnl. 


In the extent and diversity of its surface, the variety 
of its productions, and tlio amount of its population, 
.Asia surpasses all the other eonimenK It cmbiacos 
about one*third of the entire land surface of the globe, 
and is the home of one-half of the human family. 

The great mass of Central Asia, comprising nearly 
four-fifths of tho whole continent, consists of vast and 
elevated plains, intersected and bounded by mountain 
ranges, some with snowy peaks rising to the height of 
28,000 feet. This immense plateau extends thou c andh 
of miles, and varies in elevation from 1,000 to lfi,0u0 feet. 

From this table-land tlio country descends by a series 
of terraces and slopes to tho frozen wastes of Siberia in 
the north, and the fertile plains of China in tho cast; 
whilo south of it the land is broken into tho three penin¬ 
sulas of Arabia, Hindustan, and Further India. 

Western Asia bears a general resemblance to the 
central part, being almost entirely occupied by table¬ 
lands, intersected by a net-work of mountains, leaving 
only a narrow strip of lowland along the coasts. 

Most of the rivers which water the great plains of 
Siberia, China, and Hindustan havo their origin in the 
central table-land. Here rise tho Obi, Yenisei, and Lena, 
which, after a course of nearly 2,000 miles, discharge 
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their waters into tho Arctic Ocean j the Amoor, Uoang*ho, 
and Yang-tse-Kiang, flowing east into the Pacific; and 
the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmapootra, which flow into 


tho Indian Ocean. ^ . 

•ontrasb between the northern rivers and thosd w 
M east and south is very great. The rivers of (Siberia 
roll across desert plains, Vhere eternal winter banishes 
the arts and social life, A vast mass of water, bordered 


sometimes by a dark pine forest, sometimes by a dreary 
marsh; some fishermen’s boats floating by tho side of 
mnujnerablo swarms of aquatic birds; or the gentle 
benver raising his industrious habitation, without fearing 
tho pursuit of man;—this is all that a Siberian river 
offers that is very remarkable. 

On the other hand, the rivers of China and India flow 


across plains smiling with plenty and crowded with 
inhabitants. They form silent highways, along which the 
teeming millions of these populous countries pass in boats 
of every do&criptioii, conveying to the very heart of the 
continent the goods of distant countrios, and returning 
with the products of regions thousands of miles inland. 
Ou their banks stand largo villages, towns, and ancient 
cities, whose origin is lost in antiquity, and whose in¬ 
habitants pay divine homage to those sacred streams on 
which the fertility of their soil, the abundance of their 
crops, and even their very existence, so entirely depend. 

Stretching, as Asia does, from the Equator to the Pole, 
it necessarily experiences every variety of climate. In 
tho extreme north tho winter is long and severe, the rivers 
being frozen from September to June. In Southern 
Siberia, and the northern part of the table-land, tho 
winter, though extremely edd, is shorter, and the mean 


temperaturo of the year considerably higher. Farther 
south the climate is greatly modified by the physical 
conformation of the country; for, while the cold is severe 
on tho elevated plateaus, the terraces and valleys enjoy 
an agreeable climate. 
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South of the table-land, there aro only two seasons* 
From April to November, when tho sun is in the m&rid* 
ian, tho south-eastern countries suffer from floods o^'xin, 
and the south-western from intense heat. During the 
remaining part of the year tho sky is cloudless, anq^tbe 
heat is modified by winds blowing fiom the interior. 

The productions of Asia are rich and varied, corre¬ 
sponding to its great diversity of climate and elovation. 
Southern Asia teems with animal life. Tho elephant, 
tiger, and several species of apes and monkeys find 
shelter in the forests of India and Ceylon; lions and 
panthers roam over tho deserts of Arabia and Persia; 
while antelopes, jackals, and bears abound on the steppes 
and plains of Central Asia, The vast forests of Siberia 
harbour reindeer, elks, bears, ermines, sables, and other 
fur animals; while tho polar bear finds a congenial home 
among the ice and snow of tho arctic shores. 

Of domestic animals, the elephant is confined to the 
south, and tho camel to the and wastes of the ccntro and 
west; the horse, ass, buffalo, ox, sheep, and goat, aro 
more widely distributed; the reindeer is found only in 
the north, where it supplies the inhabitants with food, 
clothing, various domestic utensils, and the means of 
locomotion. 

Birds of every size, and clothed in the gayest plumage, 
inhabit tropical Asia; and the northern rivers and sea a 
aro visited by millions of water fowl, and teem with fish. 
The hideous crocodile, the powerful python, the deadly 
cobra, and other reptiles are almost confined to the south, 
which is also visited by countless swarms of locusts, 
mosquitoes, gnats, ants, and other noxious and destruc¬ 
tive insects. " # 

From the humble lichens and mos«es of the arctic 
regions to the gigantic palm trees of the tropics, Asia 
po&sesses every in termed] alo form of vegetable li fe. Many 
of tho European grains, fruit-trees, and beautiful shrubs 
and flowers, were first brought from Asia. There also 
are produced tea, coffee, Bpices, ornamental woods, and 
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other articles which administer to the necessities or, add 
to the enjoyments of the Western world. 

In the extreme north wo find nothing but morasses of 
coarse rushes mixed with diminutive birches and willows; 
in somewhat milder districts the country is overgrown 
with immense forests of fir and bircli-trees. On the 
great table-land there are vast treeless plains covered 
with herbage, which affords pasture to the enormous 
flocks and herds of the wandering tribes. 

But it is in the south and east of Asia that the 
richness and variety of its vegetation are seen to per¬ 
fection. There, the forests yield teak, bamboo, palm, 
ebony,"satin-wood,* and other valuable trees in the richest 
profusion; there, the orange, citron, almond, fig, pome¬ 
granate, melon, date, and other luscious fruits reach 
maturity; there, rice, maize, and tobacco are extensively 
cultivated, as well as the cotton-plant, sugar-cane, and 
coffee-shrub. Arabia is tlio' land of the date, Persia of 
delicious .fruits and lovely flowers, while the tea-plant 
flourishes in China, Japan, and Northern India. 

. The population of Asia is roughly estimated at 
600 , 000 , 000 , or more than one-half of the human family, 
five-sixths of the whole being found in China and India. 

To the student of human nature, Asia presents features 
of the deepest interest. Thousands of years ngo, when 
Europe was inhabited only by savage tribes, several 
Asiatic nations had made considerable progress in 
science and art, and it was from thorn that civilization 
was diffused over the rest of the earth. 

The level country in the south-east of Turkey in Asia 
was the seat of the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires, 
the ruins*o£ whose capitals—Nineveh and Babylon—may 
still be seen. It also contains the remains of numerous 
other famous cities,—Palmyra, the capital of Zenobia; 
Baalbcc, with its magnificent ruins 5 Tyre and Sidon, the 
chief ports of ancient times j and Ephesus, whose temple 
of Diana was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 
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So Mir akt. —Asia stupasbis tho other continents in its ex* 
tent, diversity of surface, and variety of productions. Central 
Asia is on ok vatod plateau intersected by mountain range*. 
The plains of Sibuia and China, with the peninsulas of Aiabta, 
Hindustan, and Fuitlior India, suriound this cential mass, 
whence flow the Obi, Yenisei, Lena, Tloang-ho, Yang l^e-luang, 
and other groat rivers. A&U necessarily possesses every vaiicty 
of climate, and yields, a corresponding vanity oi animal and 
vegetable productions. Among its wild animals are the ele¬ 
phant, rhinoceros, antelope, ernuno, and romdoer. Tho hideous 
crocodile, tho powerful python, and tho deadly cobia aio con¬ 
fined to tropical Asia. Asia also yields trees, fiuiti, and fiowczs, 
in the greatest pi elusion. The population -is estimated at 
600,000,000. When Luropo was inhabited by savage tubes, 
China and othor Asiatic nations had rnado considerable progiess 
m science and ait. 

Qursi ioNfs.—-What is the extent and population of Abia v 
Name the chief in us. By what wild animals is it mlcsted ? 
Name the chief pioduclionb. 


A PABABL0. 

A youth caught up an aged pilgum ou tho way 
01 life, and to him said : “ My lather, tell me, praj 
Where Paradise may be, that 1 may tluther speed ” 
The old man halted, and thus answered him. “ Indeed,. 
The road I know full well, my son: look on bofore— 
Yonder is Paradise, and yonder is tho door.” 

Thereat, off sped the youth, with bounding stops tu fly 
Tow&i ds the poi tab 

Bat loud after him did cry 
Tho old mail: “ Nob so; Paradise must enteiodjb * 

On crutches, and with gouty Tect, as dono by me.” 
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A TELE&COFB. 


Telescope, instrument for seeing Befracticn, a bending of 
distant objects clearly light, h< at, etc. 

Lenses, curved glasses admitting Magnified, made greater, 
light. 

Crystal, a body of regular shape, Convenient, handy, suit- 
generally transparent. able. 

When our eyes are not strong enough to sec things 
which are a very long way off, it is useful to have, as it 
were, an extra, artificial eye. 

The instrument called a telescope is used for the pur* 
pose of seeing well an object at a distance. Telescopes 
are much used by sailors. As a telescope appears to make 
a distant object look near at hand, it is ealhd by some 
sailors a “ Bring-’em-near.” In fact, the word telescope 
itself means something by which you can “ see an ob¬ 
ject far off.” 

There are several difleicnt kinds of telescope. The 
simplest is the one used for looking at the heavenly 
bodies, the sun, stars, etc. It is a very simple instru¬ 
ment. It consists of a tube, or pipe, containing two 
circular and nearly flat pieces of glass properly arranged. 

These pieces of glass are the important parts of the 
telescope. They are called lenses. You could not have a 
common telescope without them, but you might do with¬ 
out tho tube. Indeed, some of the first made telescopes 
had their lenses or glasses fastened on the ends of a long 
pole, instead of being fixed in a long tube. 

You cannot understand how a telescope acts, if you do 
not clearly understand the use of lenses. I must, there¬ 
fore, first explain lenses to you. 

A lens is a substance with rounded surfaces, through 
which light passes. Lonses may be of various substances, 
as glass, crystal, precious stones, etc. Those of glass are 
always used for telescopes, and hence lenses are often 
called siniplv glasses. 

Lenses may be of vuiious shapes, and hence have differ- 
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cut names. 'The two most important lenses are the 
convex, and the ooncave. * 

The convex lens has both 
surfaces bulged outwards, like 
the outside of a watch glass. 
(Fig. 1 .) 

Strictly speaking, it is called 
double convex. The concave, 
or properly, the double con¬ 
cave,'has both surfaces carved 

_inwards like the in&ido of a 

natchor inner part of a basin. (Fig. 2) 

There are other lenses having different names accord¬ 
ing to the arrangement of thoir surfaces. But I will not 
trouble you with their hard names. 

Now, attention! "When light passes through a lens, it 
is moved out of its course. This you will best understand 
by looking at this figure 
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You must suppose that the rays of light are passing 
through that convex glass, from left hand to right hand, 
as you look at the figure. When they enter the lens, they 
are bent towards its middle, and the same takes place 
when they leave it. So by these two bends they very 
quickly meet in a point outside the lens. * 

Just the reverse happens with a concave glass. In 
this case. also, it is true that the light ravs are bent both 
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in going in and coming out Df the lens. But then that 
behding is away from the centre, so that the rays of light 
* sure scattered further away from each other. Of course 
they do not meet in a point at all. 

This bending or breaking of the rays of light is called 
fraction. Every substance through which light 
posses, bonds it mote or loss. Water will do this, and 
even air, thin as it is. 

Now, perhaps, you can easily understand how the tele¬ 
scope acts in making bodies plainer to the eye. 

The two glasses of a simple telescope are generally 
both double convex. They are placed at a certain con¬ 
venient distance from each other. 




The Ion, nearest the thing you look at, and of course 
fait ho it fiom your eye, is culled tlio uUj(ct’(jl(ib$. Tho 
lens nearest your eye is named tho njc-glass. 

The lays of light fiom the object you are viewing fall 
on tho objcet-gla^s. They aie bait twice in passing 
through tins lens. You expect tlu^- After leaving ilio 
lens they form an exact picture of the object somewheic 
in front of the eye-glass. Perhaps you did nob expect 
this. This exact picture of the object is called its image. 
It is the bk ulus of tlio object. 

^ ou look at this image with the eye-glass of the tele¬ 
scope. The rays of light from this image pass through 
tho eyo-glas'?, and arc again twice bent before they enter 
the 030. Owing to this bending, the eye fancies they 
have come fiom a larger body. Thus the original object 
appears to the eyo to be larger, that is, it is magnified. 

It is usual to draw lines with the figures, showing how 
the rays of light are bent, and how they cross each other. 
But 1 have left these out, in order not to confuse yon. 
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To sum tip, the action of the telescope consists of t^o* 
.parts, firstly, the object-glass forms an image; sem4fo 
this image is magnified by the eye-glass. 

The telescope just spoken of is used almost entirely 
for looking at the heavenly bodies. Its image is always 
upside down. This makes no difference with heavenly 
bodies, bat does not quite suit earthly objects. 

To correct this topsy-turvy effect, two other lenses are 
put into the telescopes used for looking at earthly things. 
These extra lenses set them in the proper position again. 
Men seem no longer walking on their heads, but in their 
usual manner 

The tubes of a telescope are made to slide in one ano¬ 
ther so as to suit different sights and different distances 
of objects. The telescope also becomes more portable. 

The long telescope, so much valued by every sailor who 
could afford to have one, is rather going out of fashion 
now. A more convenient one, which is far shorter, and 
is looked through with both eyes, is oftener usod It is 
called the binocular , or two-eyed telescope, and is neater 
and less fatiguing than the one-eyed one. 

Some of the early telescopes were over 100 feet in 
length. There is now no occasion to make them so long. 

Many very large telescopes have a polished plate ot 
metal, instead of a lens, to form the image. The imago 
is then magnified as usual. 

It seems doubtful who invented the telescope Some 
say it was Boger Bacon, an Englishman, others, Galileo, 
an Italian; others, Jansen, a Dutchman, and so on. 



Summary —A telescope is an muniment for boewg phinly dis¬ 
tant objects Tho simple telescope e nsisU if tutus with two 
glasses, generally both conuv A hi is it y pulrtinre with 
carved surfaces, suitable for tb j < i 1 i< \doubk convex 
lens baa both faces tuivtd ( nt \ u 1 A «1 ibb <c ncau lent. Ins 
both faces curved inwards lti>s <i light in j issing tbiomrh a 
convex lens arc bent in and meet in a point In j a**ing thiough a 
concave lens they ire bcut tbc opposite w ly Kffnetim is the 
bending or breaking back of light n\s A simple t^U scope Ins 
two lenses—an object lens, oi gloss, and an eye-glass r t Le objc ct 
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forms the image; the eye lens then magnifies this image. In 
this telescope the image is upside-down. Other lenses are re¬ 
quired to put it right. The tubes of a telescope slido m and out 
to suit different distances and different sights. Some telescopes 
have polished plates instead of object glasses. 

QrnsnoNS.— What is a telescope P Describe a simple telescope. 
What is a lens ? Describe how a lens acts on light. What is the 
difference between convex and concave glasses? What is re¬ 
flection P What are the uses of the objcol -glass and of the ■eyc- 
glasb m a telescope? llow is the irnage^put right? What may 
be used instead of an object-glass ? 


INDIA. 

Magnified, increased in size. Ablutions, washings, cleansings. 
Ravine, nairow valley. Bazars, markets. 

Umbrageous, shady. Salaaming, saluting. 

In Iho north of India, is a range of mountains, called 
by the people who live below, tho Abode of Cold , or of 
Haow —Himalaya. Let us mount one of its highest peaks 
and use this stand-point fur the survey of our dominions. 

Turning, first, to tho right, we see (with eyesight, 
however, many times magnified), nothing but high table¬ 
land stretching westward,and fringed with tho far distant 
peaks of Afghanistan. Looking nearor, wo seo five rivers 
gushing from the ravines of tho mountain range. Having 
flowed from sacred lakes in Thibet, these streams are 
holy, and the territory they enclose is rich and populous 
in comparison with that beyond. 

East of the five rivers, the elevated land which forms 
the Himalaya slope becomes lovely. Averaging four 
or five thousand feet in height, it presents now forests 
of tho stern woodland character of the north; now vast 
expanses of grass and wild flowers; and then dark 
rpvincs, leading down to sunny platforms. Clouds are 
floating below, stratum beneath stratum, and stray 
xapours dim the sun; yet even here monkeys abound 
in the woods, and butterflies, measuring nine inches 
across the wings, alight on the flowers in the pastures. 
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Immediately below is a belt of jungle, fringing the slope 
where it meets the plain; and, stretching forward from 
it, a region of tropical growths, caused and preserved by 
the umbrageous character of the woodland. Prodigious 
trees are bound together by creepers, which shake out 
their blossoms a hundred feet from the ground. The grass 
is so tall that the elephants are heard and discovered by 
their tread before they are seen. In the beds of shrunken 
streams, oleanders blossom; and the apricot and pome¬ 
granate ripen in the sunny spaces. This is still high 
ground in comparison with that which lies near the sea; 
and nono in India is more sacred in tho eyes of its in¬ 
habitants. 

The land, as it slopes northwards from the Jumna, is 
strewn with temples, and traversed by groups of pilgrims 
coming up to worship. Prom the sandy western plains 
to the watery eastern region of Bengal, stretches this rich 
plateau, through which run the great rivers of Upper 
India, and where the populous cities on their banks tell 
of the glories of Hindus and Mahommedans alike. 

Prom our elevation we look down, and observe what 
millions of natives are doing. Tn the well-drained fields 
of this upper surface the husbandmen are sowing their 
grain, or .leading water from the tanks among the dry 
ridges. Within the woods the herdsmen arc binning 
the jungle grass to got a fresh growth for their animals; 
and the hunters are distributed in a circle to take account 
of the wild beasts which will be thus dislodged. 

The sacred Ganges is all alive with boats, and along its 
margin arc companies of the devout .at their, ablutions, 
with here and there an aged or sick sufferer awaiting 
the hand of death. In th^towna the people are—like 
townsmen every where—bargaining in the baz&rs* salaam¬ 
ing in the temples, prostrating themselves in tho palaces; 
while, in the domestic court-yards, the women are grinding 
corn in the handmill, and neighbours are sitting in a 
circle at evening to listen to interminable talcs. 

What lies below and to the east of this plateau F The 
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basin of the Ganges, a watery realm, where, in seasons of 
floods, the villages appear like islands amidst the waste 
of waters, while the forests sway to and fro under the 
gush of the currents and eddies. In the dry season, when 
the waters are lowest, the people resort to the shade of 
these forests; the wild beasts again slink into the covert 
from the hills; the rice fields grow green, and the pes¬ 
tilence drives the rural population to the towns, or to a 
boat life on the great rivers. 

Thus have we overlooked Hindustan Proper, or the 
Bengal Presidency, as we now call it, namely, the area 
oxtending from the Himalaya to the Vindhya mountains 
in one direction, and from the Brahmapootra tc the Indus 
in the other. If ever realm was dignified by its bound¬ 
aries, it is this. Nature’s mightiest barriers hem it in— 
northward, mountains never yet scaled; round the shores, 
an ocean never yet fathomed; and these mountain and 
ocean barriers connected by rivers of a magnitude kindred 
to both. 

Looking southward, the Vindhya mountains arrest 
our attention. This barrier stretches nearly from sea 
to sea. 

Surmounting the range, what do we find next? A rich, 
narrow, valley, in which the Nerbudda flows from west 
to east. • Then comes another and a lower range; again 
another great river, the Tapti, which flows westwards. 
From the deep valleys of these rivers the land rises, 
terrace above terrace, till, at 1000 miles from the Ner¬ 
budda, the plateau ‘is 3000 feet above the sea. It is not 
horizontal, for it slopes down from west to cast; nor is it 
altogether level, for its plains show some shallow undula¬ 
tions, and round the outer edge little hills are grouped 
and scattered, their recesses filled with forest. Other¬ 
wise, upon that whole staircase of terraces, open and tree¬ 
less, is beheld a vast expanse of grass and crops after 
the rains, and of brown burnt surface in spring, with 
towns scattered here and there, and thousands of villages; 
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and, near the source® of the risers, we descry Hindu 
temples, to which trains of pilgrims are converging 
from all quarters. As the rivers run in deep chan¬ 
nels, the people are busy about their tanks and the 
channels which lead their waters over the fields of the 
distriot. 

Lying before us in the glare of a tropical sun, this 
plateau darkens with vegetation towards its farthest 
extremity. The high comer of the south-west is dark¬ 
est, for there the clouds gather first above the heights; 
and under those clonds the forests are grandest. Har¬ 
rowing as it rises towards the south, the platform is 
rounded off before it reaches the sea. A chasm of 
lower land lies beyond; and farther on, more hills, 
extending into the sea in the form of the promontory 
of Comorin, from which we espy the lovely island of 
Ceylon. 

But wo have not seen quite all. What is below the 
plateau — between it and the sea? On the western 
side, a strip of land, hot and moist, from 30 to 60 
miles broad, easily reached from the sea, but not from 
the plate&u above. The great embankment, which 
supports the table-land of the Deccan, is a mere rim 
inside, but a precipice of two or three thousand feet 
deep on, tho seaward side. There are fow roads down 
these Gh&ts; and, till the English showed the way, 
it was scarcely possible for the people on the shore 
to obtain the produce of the Deccan. The steep 
walls bristle with forests,—bamboos wave* in the 
breeze. The sandy beach of that Malabar coast is 
covered with cocoa palms,, forming a fringe* for the 
margin of the tide. On a rocky island of small 
extent stands Bombay, valuable for its harbour on that 
exposed coast. The Coromandel coast on the east is 
evwi more perilous. 

India is a country studded with objects of interest 
to all—in fact, there is scarcely any branch of natural, 
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science, or ornamental, art, which does not find illustra¬ 
tion in some part or other of India. ' 

There the traveller in his course through the lonely 
desert, or the pathless forest, may find remains of enor¬ 
mous cities overlaid with sand, or buried in impenetrable 
jungle; ruins, monuments, mausoleums, and temples of* 
most elaborate workmanship and massive structure, 
whose history is lost in the vista of the past. There 
are large tracts of'country, now overrun with forest and. 
tenanted by wild beasts, which yet bear traces of having 
been in former years the seats of civilization and agricul¬ 
tural prosperity. 

It is a land where Nature has lavished her richest and 
most gorgeous gifts; where everything that comes from 
the Creator’s hand is on a magnificent and exaggerated 
scale. Its ranges of lofty mountains, whoso peaks, covered 
with eternal snow, stretch away to the height of 30,000 
feet into the sky, appear to belong to some ontskirt of the 
world; and, when the rays of the setting and the rising 
sun light them up like large masses of burnished gold 
rising above a sea of Cloud, they form one o/ the most 
stupendous and magnificent scenes it is possible to 
conceive—a scene to which neither the brush of the 
painter, nor the imagination of tho poot, can do 
adequate justice. There, the earth, under tho'influence 
of the tropical sun, in parts tempered by the cool 
breezes of the snow-clad mountains, teems with tho 
richest productions of the vegetable kingdom; the virgin 
forests and the pathless hills are peopled by the fancies 
of an imaginative people with fairies and geniiit is tho 
very birthplace and nursery of chivalry and romance. 
There is no country in the world whose ancient annals 
are more rich in incidents of interest to the student or 
tho poet. 

Turning to more practical considerations, India is a 
country whose resources are almost limitless and inex¬ 
haustible. Gold fields unquestionably exist in the more 
northern regions, as the rivers which flow. from the 
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mountain tracts on the north-eastern boundary of British 
India carry down go]d dust in their sand, particularly 
the Indus. Thor©, working with the rudest possible 
machinery, many Of the natives easily earn a subsistence 
by washing out the gold. India has beon tho great 
gep6t for jewels and precious stones ever since the 
earliest periods of history. 

But richer and more valuable, because more durable 
than gold fields or diamond mines, are the commercial 
resources' of the country. For all who know India 
acknowledge that there is scarcely a single branch of 
industry or commercial enterprise, which, if. there 
pursued with the necessary application of capital and 
intelligence, will not yield a certain and a rapid fortune. 


Summary, —India is the chief of the British _ Possessions, 
and is remarkable for tho grandour of its mountain ranges, its 
famous rivers, far-stretching plains, inexhaustible forests, and tho 
endless variety of its animal, vegetable), and mineral productions. 
Let ns survey this vast dominion from the Himalaya mountains in 
tbe north. Below us lies the basin of the Indus and its tributaries j 
and away to the left tho valley of the Ganges, with its millions of 
dusky inhabitants, bargaining in tbe bazars, salaaming in tbe 
temples, prostrating themselves in the palaces, hunting In the forest, 
or quietly pursuing their daily avocations. Further south, tho eye 
rests on the table-land of the Deccan, from which a series of ter¬ 
races descend to the sea. Beyond the mainland, wo catch a glimpse 
of the lovely island of Ceylon. 

QuesIions. —What does the word Himalaya mean P What do 
we see on the Himalaya slop© P Describe the-jungle. Describe 
the basin of the Gauges. How are the people occupied there P 
What are the boundaries of Mho Bengal Presidency ? Describe 
the valleys of the Nerbudda and the Tapti. What is tho Malabar 
coast P What corresponds to it on the cast P Mention some of 
the objects of interest to be met with in India* Why iS India of 
such value to Great Britain P - 
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HIMALAYA:* THE ABODE 07 SHOW. 

Know’sb thou the land where towering oedara rise 
In graceful majesty to cloudless skies; 

Where keenest winds from icy summits blow 
Across the deserts of eternal snow ? 

Know’sb thou it not P 

Oh there ! oh there! 

My wearied spirit, let .us flee from care! 

* 

Know’sb thou the tent, its cone of snowy drill, 

Pitch’d on the groensward by the snow-fed rill. 
Where whiter peaks than marble rise around, 

And icy ploughshares pierce the flower-clad ground P 
Know’st thou it well P 

Oh there! oh there ! 

Whero pipes the marmot—fiercely growls the bear! 

Know’et tboutbe cliffs above the gorges dread, 
Where the great yaks with trembling footsteps tread. 
Beneath. the Alp where frolic ibex play, 

While snow-fields Bweep aoross the perilous way P 
Know’at thou it thus P 

‘ Go there ! go there ! 

Scale cliffs, and granite avalanchesf dare! 


* Sans., Him*snow > cold 
Aliya=abode i dwelling, 
t Avalanches (Fr.)=Snowslipe. 
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Know’st thou the land where man scarce knows decay, 
So nigh the realms of everlasting day; 

Where gleam the splendours of unsullied truth, 
Where Ddrgaf smiles, and blooms eternal youth? 
Know'st thou it now P 

Oh there l ph thore 1 
To breathe the sweetness of that heavenly air If 


SOUTH). 


Irregular, not in order. Gnats, small insects. 

Pendulum, a swinging body. Conductor, ft leader,a carrier. 

Vibration, a backward and Temperature, state of heat 
forward motion. or cold. 


Sound is caused by certain motions given to the air. 
These motions throw the air into waves, somewhat liko 
those formed when you throw a stone into wator. These 
waves of sound strike against the skin which is stretched 
like the head of a drum, inside the ear. 

Finally, the effects upon the drum of pur ears are 
sent on, or telegraphed to the brain. It is the brain that 
receives impressions of the different sounds, as it also 
does of different colours, and of different lights** 

A sound maybe either noise or music. It is true that 
some persons cannot tell the one from the other. But a 
noise is produced by an irregular number of waves of 
sound. They follow each other in disorder. A noise 

* D(irga»Parvati, Hind-goddess, 
t “ The Abode of Snow,” by Andrew Wilson. 
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may also be owing to the suddenness and shortness of a 
sound, as the report of a cannon. 

Music, on the other hand, is caused by the regular and 
steady movement of the sound waves. This regularity, 
of movement causes us to feel pleasure in music. There 
must, too, be a certain number of movements in a certain¬ 
time* 1 * 

You have seen the pendulum of a dock moving to and 
fro. This backward and forward movement is called a 
vibration. This is a word so much used in speaking of 
sound, that you cannot have a true knowledge of the 
subject without knowing its meaning. -The movement 
of a wave of air backward and forward is a vibration, 
Imagine a piston pushed into and drawn out or a tube, 
which is closed at its further cud., The air in the tube 
is first pressed together, and then allowed*to spread out. 
Tins gives you an idea of an air-wave, or vibration. 

Could you hear one vibration in a second? Yes; but 
not as a musical sound—only as a noise. At least sixteen 
vibrations must be made in a second, before the most 
acute ear could say it heard a note, a very low n 
indeed. The more vibrations there are in the same time, 
the higher is the note produced. 

The note made by 48,000 vibrations in a second, the 
highest yet heard, is, as you may suppose, an extremely 
sharp one. Boys and girls in singing make more vibra¬ 
tions than men, because their notes are higher. 

The pitch of a note means whether it is high or low, 
that is, whether it is made by a larger or smaller number 
of vibrations. 

Somcr sounds are much louder than others. This is 
owing to the size of the vibration; tho larger the waves, 
the louder the sound. 

In the common tuning-fork, often used for starting the 
singing, you can easily see the vibration of the prongs o*f 
the fork after it has been struck. Put the vibrating end 
to the tip of your nose or tongue, and you will feel the 
vibration. 
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Flies, gnats, and other interesting insects make a 
well-known humming sound. Sometimes this sound is 
rather shrill. The sound given out by those insects is 
i awing to their flapping their wings backwards and for¬ 
wards very quickly. A, gnat flaps its wings 15,000 times 
in a second to produce its delightful note* 

Perhaps you may be hardly inclined to believe this. 
You may think it is impossible to count 15,000 move¬ 
ments of a wing in one second. Nevertheless it is true, 
for there are many indirect ways of counting largo 
numbers. , . 

Here is the explanation of one method. A toothed 
wheel is made to strike against a thin card, or plate of 
metal. Every tooth of the wheel on striking the card 
causes it to perform ono vibration. When the wheel 
turns round once, as many vibrations will have born 
made as there arc teeth in tho wheel. Now the wheel 
can be turned round any convenient number of times in 
a second, by connecting it with other wheels. 

Tho number of turns also can be marked by machinery. 
Knowing the number of turns, and the number of teeth 
in the wheel, we can easily find out the number of vibra¬ 
tions. 

By working the machine properly, almost an} note 
can be produced, from the deepest howl, to the highest 
scream. To measure the gnat’s musical performance, 
the wheel is turned till its note is exactly the same as 
the gnat's tone. The same sound being produced, the 
gnat's wings are presumed to make as many, vibrations 
as the card struck by the wheel. 

One proof that insects generally produce sound by 
movements of tho wings, is the fact that when they 
alight tho noise stops. 

Generally it is the air which .carries sound. Most 
substances, however, convey sounds more or less. Wood 
is a capital sound conductor; so is water. Other gases 
besides air carry sound, but some not so well* In hydro¬ 
gen gas the sound is very feeble, so that a man's rough 
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voice sounds like a child’s squeaking one. In the heavy 
carbonic acid gas, sound is heavy and dull. 

But there must be a something to convey sound. If 
you take away air and everything dse, no sound would 
be hoard. , Bells rung in a vacuum, or place devoid of 
air, cannot be heard. As air is let in, the sound in¬ 
creases. 

Bells rung under water, sound very loud to an ear in 
the water. The scratching of a pin at one end of a log 
can be heard at the other. 

Sound travels veiy quickly, but still it does take a 
certain amount of time. Sound travels at the rate of 
1,125 feet in a second, at the ordinary temperature of the 
air. The warmer the air, the quicker the sound. At 
the freezing point therefore sound travels much less 
quickly. You might remember 1,100 feet as about the 
rate that sound travels in a second of time. Hence a 
sound proceeding from a place a mile off takes nearly 
five seconds to reach us. 

Now light takes a certain time to travel, but it is 
immensely more rapid than sound. Hence although we 
may say that lightning and thunder start together, we see 
the lightning’s flash before hearing the thunder’s clap. 
You could roughly tell how far off the lightning was 
by reckoning 1,100 feet for every second between the 
flash and the report, 

* An echo you know is a sound repeated as if some one 
were imitating you at a distance. An echo is caused by 
a sound striking against a large surface, and being 
thrown back again. If a large brick wall is situated 
about 1000 feet from where a sound arises, it may give 
rise to an echo. But there may bo buildings round 
about, which will cause confusion. There are, indeed, so 
many circumstances to prevent this reflection of sound, 
that true echoes are great rarities. 
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SummaIit.—S ound is occasioned Iby the vibrations of bodies. 
These vibrations throw the air into waves. The sound-waves act 
on the drum of the car. A noise is caused by a few or an 
irregular number of vibrations. A musical note is produced by a 
sufficient number of vibrations regularly repeated. A Vibration is 
a te«and-fro movement. The lowest note is produced by about 
sixteen vibrations in a second; the highest note, some say, by 
about 48,000 vibrations in a second. The pitch of a note is its 
height or depth; it depends on the number of the vibrations. The 
size of a vibration gives loudness or softness. Some insects 
produce sound by vibrating their wings. Vibrations may be 
counted by the toothed wheel. Noariy all substances convey 
sound moro or less. Sound travels at the rate of about 1100 
feet in a second. An echo is a sound thrown back again. 

Questions.— How is sound caused ? What is the difference' 
between noise and music ? What is a vibration ? What number 
of vibrations produco the highest and lowest notes ? Upon what 
does tho pitch and loudness of a sound depend ? How are tho 
vibrations countod ? How is sound carried about ? What is 
the rate at which sound travels ? Explain an echo* 

* 

f CHINA. 

Redundant, over-abundant. Portable, that can bo carried. 

Viceroy, one who acts for a Retinue, attendants, follow- 

. king. ers. 

Elliptical, oval. Insignia, signs of office. 

China Proper consists of three distinct physical divi¬ 
sions, the Mountain Country, the Hill Country, and the 
Great Plain. 

The Mountain Country comprises tho entire inland 
half of the empire, and has for its western boundary 
the sterile table-lands of Thibet, and the sand wastes of 
Mongolia. Long ranges of mountains running in parallel 
lines are the chief physical characteristic of this district. 
The inhabitants, who are comparatively few, are poor, 
and subject to much privation and want. 

The Hill Country lies to tlio south of the Yang-tsc- 
kiang, and is tho native region of the tea plant, which 
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covers the hill slopes. The valleys and river hanks yield 
large crops of rice, while the borders of the canals and 
inland streams are lined with mulberry trees in the silk 
district, or with fruit trees in the. provinces near the 
tropics. 

The Great Main, situated in the north-east of China, and 
which is equal in area to France, is more productive, and 
more densely inhabited, than any other equally extensive 
portion of the globe. The grand characteristic feature 
of this region is everywhere the same—-a redundant 
population. 

A constant succession of great villages, towns, and 
cities, with high walls, lofty gates, and more lofty 
pagodas; large navigable rivers, communicating by 
artificial canals, * both crowded with barges for pass¬ 
engers, or barques for goods, present to the traveller an 
animated picture of activity, industry, and commerce. 
At the same time, the strangeness and novelty of 
everything around will amply suffice to occupy the 
attention and thought of tlio stranger on bis first visit 
to this interesting country, and almost induce him to 
fancy himself transported to another world. 

He will behold, on tho Jakes and morasses, every little 
islet crowded with villages and mud hovels, the latter 
being of the same shape and on the same plan as the 
palace of tho viceroy. He will see cormorants catching 
fish, and men in the water, with jars on their heads, 
fishing for birds. Ho will see shoals of ducks; issuing 
from floating habitations, obedient to the sound of a 
whistle; carts on the land driven by the wind; and 
barges on the water, moving by wheels. The bridges 
on tha canals, of every variety of shape—circular, ellip¬ 
tical, horse-shoe, gothic—slight and unstable as thoy 
are, must also attract his notice. 

E verywhere he will meet with large masses of people; 
the men, with long gowns and petticoats, having the 
appearance of women;, while the softer sex, with their 
short jackets, and trowsers, might pass for men, if their 
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braided hair, stuck full of flowers, and their cramped 
’ and bandaged, feet, did not betray their sex. 

If, by chance, our imaginary traveller should venture 
to enter within the gates of a Chinese city, such as 
Pekin, or Nankin, ho may fancy himself, from the low 
chimneyless houses, with carved overhanging roofs, 
the pillars, poles, flags, and streamers, in the midst 
of a largo encampment. Th^ glitter caused by tlio 
gilding, the varnishing, and the painting in vivid 
colours, that beautify the shop fronts; the gaudy lanterns 
of horn, muslin, silk, or paper; the busy multitude, 
all in motion, and all of one sex; the confused noise of 
tinkers, cobblers, and blacksmiths,-in their little port¬ 
able workshops *, the buying, selling* bartering, and bawl- 
ling of the bazaars; the processions of men carrying 
home their new-married wives, with a long train of pre¬ 
sents, and squalling, noisy music, or carrying to the grave 
some deceased relative with most lamentable howling; 
tho mirth and bnrsts of laughter 'occasioned by strolling 
jugglers, conjurors, mountebanks, quack-doctors* musi¬ 
cians and comedians, the magistrates in official robes* 
and attended by a numerous retinue, bearing flags, 
umbrellas, painted lanterns, and other insignia of their 
rank and office; these, and a thousand other strange 
sights and sounds, present to the eye and ear a novel 
and interesting spectacle. 

The noise and bustlo of this busy multitude commence 
with daylight, and cease only at sunset, after which, 
scarcely a whisper is heard, and tho streets are entirely 
deserted. 

Tho industry of the Chines© in every thing which 
relates to the comforts and conveniences of life is wonder¬ 
ful. They have, from time immemorial, been acquainted 
wfth the manufacture of silk; tlio manufacture of por- 
f celain has been carried to a high degree of perfection; 
and their cotton cloths are famous all over-the world. 
Their furniture, their vessels, instruments, and imple¬ 
ments of evqrv kind, are remarkable for great solidity, 
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combined with simplicity of construction. They excel 
in embroidery, dyeing, varnishing, and cutting ivory. 
Their fans are everywhere admired, their artificial 
flowers have never been surpassed, and we owe to them 
* the invention of tinted paper. They have been acquain- 
. ted for ages with the mariner's compass, gunpowder, and 
the art of printing. 

Nearly the whole arable land is employed in producing 
human food. Even the steepest mountains are brought 
into cultivatipn,and water is conveyed with infinite labour 
' to the summits of the highest hills.' The women rear 
silk-worms, spin cotton, and weave it into cloth, which ■ 
is in general use among the common people of both*, 
sexes; they ^Iso manufacture woollen stuffs. 

The Chinese use no butter nor cheese, and very little 
milk; their principal animal food is pork. They have 
few horses for travelling, show, or war; the only cattle 
they keep being such as are required in husbandry. 
Even sheep are rarely seen except in mountain districts 
where the plough or the spade cannot be used to ad¬ 
vantage. Hence there are no grazing farms, and, in 
fact, very little pasture; every acre of ground capable 
of cultivation being converted into a rice or a corn¬ 
field. Notwithstanding this high state of cultivation 
the country presents a naked appearance to the eye 
of ail European, there beinfj no hedgerows, and only 
hero and there, at wide intervals, a clump of trees. 

The Chinese have no Sunday, and no division of time 
into weeks. They labour every day in the year except the 
first, which they devote to family visiting, and the last, 
which they consecrate to the memory of their ancestors. 
They celebrate the festival of the full moon by keeping 
up noise and riot all night; and for two days after the 
first full moon of the year they celebrate the feast of 
lanterns: then every house in the city, town, or village, 
with all the shipping on the canals and rivers is illumi¬ 
nated with an endless variety of gaily painted lanterns 
of every conceivable size and sbnpe. 
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Many- of the Chinese habits anql customs are very 
strange to us. For example, they shave the whole 
, head, except the crown, from which a long cue hangs 
down the back j rich men allow the nails of the left 
hand to grow to a great length; the feet of girls are 
bandaged from their birth, small feet being considered 
a mark of beauty. 

Millions of the people have no residence, on land, but 
live entirely on the water in' boats or wooden houses, 
where they subsist by fishing, catching wild-fowl, rear¬ 
ing water birds, or by growing the water lily for tho 
sake of its seeds and roots. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion, but the number 
of gods is incalculable. There arc gods celestial, ter¬ 
restrial, and subterranean; gods of the hills, valleys, and 
woods; of districts, families, shops, and kitchens; gods 
who preside over thunder, fire, rain, grain, births and 
deaths; and genii of the mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, 
birds, beasts, and fishes. 

In the Chinese language each syllable forms a word, and 
in writing they have a distinct character for every word; 
there are about 40,000 of these characters, though not 
more than 3,000 are commonly used. The written lan¬ 
guage is the same throughout the empire; the spoken 
tongue varies in different provinces. 


Summary .-^China Proper includes the Mountainous Country, 
the Hill Country, and the Great Plain. Tho last, .which is as 
large as France, is densely populated and higlily cultivated. J fc 
is full of villages, towns, and cities,*' with navigable rivers and 
numerous canals, and presents an animated picture of activity, 
industry, and commerce. A Chinese city resembles, in many 
respects, a huge encampment, where, from sunrise to sunset, all 
is bustle, noise and confusion. Tho industry of the Chinese is 
something wonderful; they have no Sunday, but work on from 
day to day with only an occasional holiday. Every squaro foot of 
.available land is cultivated, often with infinite labour. Their 
skill in the manufacture of silk, porcelain, cotton, and other goods 
was for ages unequalled; and by patient endurance they still 
outstrip European intelligence in many industrial pursuits. 
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Questions.— Where is China? Describe its area and general 
features. What are the pecularities of a Chinese city ? In what 
industrial arts are they distinguished ? What is the character and 
religion of the people ? 


DOVE THY NEIGHBOUR 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room. 

Making it rich and like a lily bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold :— 

Exceeding peaco had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And, to the Presence in the room he said, 

“ What writesl thou?” The vision raised its heady 
And, with a look full of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “ The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still; and said, <( £ pray thee, then, 
Write-me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

« 

The Angel wrote and vanished. The next night, 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had bl$st, 
And lo! Ben Adliem’s name led all the rest. 
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MONGOLIA. 


Fissure [L,,./zssura,from jiiido 
■ (tissue), I cleave], a cleft 
or chasm. 

Encumber [Fr., encomtirer, to 
obstruct], v.t., to impede the 
motiou of; embarrass, hin¬ 
der ; to load, dog, or over¬ 
load. 

Deplore [L., deploro , to weep 
bitterly, bewail, lament— de t 
intensive, and plow, I wail, 
lamont, weep aloud], v. t, t 
to weep or bewail bitterly ; 
to feel or express grief for; 
lament. 


Fanaticism [L., fanaticus , 
lit., portaining to a fane, or 
temple , inspired, enthusiastic 
—■/araww,aplace consocrated 
to a deity, a sanctuary, a 
temple— -fan, to speak], 
wild and excessive religious 
enthusiasm. 

Sedentary [L., sedentariua , 
pertaining to sitting— sedeo, 
I'sit], adj., silting much; 
passed chiefly in sitting; 
requiring much sitting ; in¬ 
active. 


Tho general aspect of Mongolia is wild and gloomy; 
never is the eye relieved by tho charm and variety of a 
landscape. The monotony of tho steppes is broken only 
by ravines, great fissures, and stony sterile hills. To¬ 
wards the north, in the country of tho Khalkas, nature 
appears more animated; tho summits of the mountains 
are crowned by forests, and the rich pasturage of tho 
plain is watered by numerous rivers; but during tho 
long season of winter the earth is buried under a thick 
covering of snow. From the side of tho Great Wall, 
Chinese industry glides like a serpent int® tho desert. 
Towns begin to rise on all sides; tho “ Land of Grass *’ 
is being gradually covered by crop?, and tho Mongol 
shepherds arc by degrees driven back to tho north by 
the encroachments of agriculture. 

The sandy plains occupy perhaps the greater part of 
Mongolia: and in those not a tree is to bo seen; short, 
brittle grass makes its way with difficulty through the 
barren soil, and creeping thorns, and some scanty tufts 
of heath, form the only vegetation, the sole pasturage, of 
Gobi. Water is extremely scarce, being only found in 
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deep wells dog for the uso of the travellers who are 
obliged to cross this miserable region. 

There are but two seasons in Mongolia, nine months 
winter, and three Bummer. The heat is sometimes sti¬ 
fling, but it lasts a very short time; the nights are almost 
always cold. In the Mongol countries cultivated by the 
Chinese, all agricultural labours must be got through 
within three months. As soon as the ground is suffi¬ 
ciently thawed, it is ploughed or rather scratched on the 
surface, and the seed thrown in; the crops grow with 
astonishing rapidity: while waiting for their maturity, 
the husbandmen .are incessantly occupied in clearing 
away the profusion of weeds that encumbor the ground. 
Scarcely is the harvest gathered than the winter sets in 
with terrible severity. This is the threshing season: as 
the cold makes huge cracks in the earth, water is thrown 
over the threshing floor; it freezes immediately, and 
affords the labourers a smooth and perfectly clean surface 
for their operations. 

The excessive cold in Mongolia is attributed to three 
causes: the*great elevation of the ground, the nitrous 
substances with which it is strongly impregnated, and 
the general deficiency of cultivation. In the parts the 
Chinese havo broken up, the temperature has risen in a 
remarkable degree; the heat increases, so to speak, from 
year to year, as cultivation advances; certain cereals, 
which at first did not thrive on account of the cold, now 
ripen remarkably well. 

Mongolia, on account of its vast solitudes, has become 
the abode of a great number of wild animals. At almost 
every step, hares, pheasants, eagles, yellow goats, grey 
squirrels, foxes, and wolves are encountered. It is re¬ 
markable that the wolves of Mongolia attack men in 
preference to beastB; they may sometimes be seen to 
run through countless flocks of sheep, without doing 
them the least harm, in order to attack the shepherd. 
In the neighbourhood of the Great Wall they frequently 
enter the Tartar-Chinese villages, go to the farms, and 
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disdaining the domestic animals they meet in the farm¬ 
yards, proceed ‘straight into the house in search of their 
victims, whom they seize by the neck, and strangle. 
There is scarcely a village in Tartary that has not every 
year to deplore some misfortune of this nature. 

The stag, the wild goat, the horse, .tke wild camel, the 
yak, the black and brown bear, tho lynx, tho ounce, and 
the tiger, haunt tho deserts of Mongolia. The Tartars 
never travel except well armed with bows, guns, and 
lances. 

When we think of the horrible climate of Tartary, of 
the frozen, gloomy aspect nature there wears, wc might 
be tempted to think that the inhabitants of such savage 
countries must bo of a harsh and fierce character; and 
their physiognomy, their air, even their costume, Vvould 
appear to support the opinion. The Mongol has a fiat 
face, high cheek bones, a short and retreating chin, the 
forehead slanting backwards, small obliquely-cut eyes, 
strongly tinged with bile, coarse black* hair, a scanty 
beard, and the skin dark brown, and extremely coarse. 
Th6 Mongol is of moderate stature, but his large leather 
boots, and wide sheep-skin robe, give tho person a short 
and squat appearance. To complete the portrait must 
be added a clumsy, heavy gait, and a harsh, shrieking 
language, bristling with terrible aspirations. 

Yet, notwithstanding this harsh and savage exterior, 
the Mongol is full of gentleness and humanity; he passes 
suddenly from the wildest and most extravagant gaiety 
to a melancholy that is not repulsive. Timid to excess 
in general, when excited by fanaticism or the desire of 
vengeance, he displays, an impetuohs courage that no¬ 
thing can arrest; he is simple and credulous as a child, 
and is passionately fond of stories and marvellous 
recitals. To meet a travelling lamahe always reckons a 
piece of extreme good fortune. 

The vices generally attributed to the Mongol' Tartars 
are, aversion from labour, love of pillage and rapine, 
cruelty, and debauchery; and we are inolined to believe 
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that the portrait given of them by old writers was not 
exaggerated. But do the Mongols of the present day 
resemble their ancestors P We believe ourselves justified 
in affirming the contrary, at least in great part. We 
have always found them generous, frank, hospitable; 
, inclined, it is true, like ill-brought up children, to appro¬ 
priate little objects of curiosity, but in no mannor 
addicted to what may be called robbery. As for their 
aversion from labour and a sedentary life, they arc much 
the same as they always were: it must also be admitted 
that their morals in some points are vj&ry lax; but their 
conduct, in this respect, proceeds more from thought¬ 
lessness than corruption, and we rarely find among 
them the hideous and brutal, excesses to which the 
Chinese are so violently addicted. 

The Mongols are strangers to every species of in- 
dustry; their felt carpets, skins coarsely tanned, and 
some few articles of sewing and embroidery, are not 
worth mentioning; but, on the other hand, they possess, 
in high perfection, the qualities of a pastoral and no¬ 
madic people, in the prodigious development of the 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell. Hue. 


LIFE’S DECAY. 

That time of y£ar thou may’st in mo behold 
Wlieit yellow leaves or none or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by-and-by black night <l<ith take away— 

Death’s second self that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glaring of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 
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THE CLOUD. . 

I bring fresh showers, for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams; 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every ono, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she danoes about the sun. 

* I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

* 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast j 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

Whilo I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder— 

It struggles and howls at fits : 

Over earth and ocean, with gentlo motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In tho depths of tho purple sea: 

Over tho rills, and the crags, ancl the hills, 

Over the lakes and tho plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or hi ream, 

The spirit he loves remains; 

And I, all the while, bask in heaven’s blue smile, 

Whilst ho is dissolving in rains, 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after tho rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up tho bhxo dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph,* 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the w r omb, like a ghost from tho tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. Shelley 

* Cenotaph, monument erected in memory of ono buried else¬ 
where. 
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MIGRATION QF A KIRGHIS TRIBE. 


Antediluvian [L., ante, before, 
and diluvium , a flood— 
difoto, I wash off or away $ I 
dissolve, cause to melt: and 
simply, I wash], adj., exist* 
in g before the deluge or 
flood. 

Declivity [L., declivitas, - atis, 
a sloping place— dcclivis, 
down hill, steep— clivus, a 
slope—root cli or clin, as in 
decline , incline , etc.],?t., a 
place that declines or 
downwards ; inclination 
downward; a gradual de¬ 
scent. 


Cavalcade [It., cavallo ; 8p., 
caballo ; Fr., cheval; L., 
cabullas ; Gr., kahalles , a 
horse],a train of persons 
on horseback. 

Apathy [Gr., a., want of, and 
pathos , feelifcg], /?., want 0/ 
feeling ; indifference. 

Refractory [L., refringo [rt- 
fractum), I break up, or 
break open, break in pieces, 
destroy— re, back, and fran¬ 
ge, I break], adj ., breaking 
through rules; unruly; un¬ 
manageable ; obstinate; per¬ 
verse. 


When the first pale yellowish streaks were seen break¬ 
ing over the steppe, and extending in narrow linos along 
the horizon, each few minutes added light and depth to 
their colour, till they changed through all the shades of 
orange to a deep crimson, far more brillant than ruby. 
Still the plain was a dark purple grey, and all objects 
upon it were indistinct, and almost lost in gloom. As 
one group of cattle after another rose out of the dusky 
vapour that shrouded the earth, they appeared magnified, 
which caused the neck and head of tho camel to assume 
the proportions of some mighty antediluvian monster 
stalking over the plain; while tho huge forms of the 
other creatures aided in tho allusion. 

Gradually the whole scene changed, and the commotion 
in the aoul began; the bulls were up and bellowing, as 
if calling and marshalling their herds together for tho 
march. Turning in another direction, tho horses were 
seen with their heads thrown aloft and snorting; others 
were plunging and kicking furiously; while the sheep 
and goats, with thoir kids and lambs, seemed just rising 
into existence. A little later, as the sun rose, the plain 
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was seen covered far and wide with myriads of living 
animals. 

Soon after daylight; long lines of camels and horses 
were seen wending their way in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion, followed by herds of . cattle. Tho sheep and goats 
were innumerable; they stretched over miles of country, 
and were following slowly in the rear. With each herd 
and flock there were a number of Kirghis, mounted on 
good horses; these galloping to and fro added greatly 
to the general effect. 

At the aoul, women in their best attire were taking 
down the yourts, and securing them on camels. Their 
household goods were being packed up by boys and 
girls, after which they were loaded on camels, bulls, and 
cows. These children of the steppe arc not long in 
making their preparations to depart in search of new 
homes. In less than three hours all wero ready, when 
we sprang into our saddles and rode away. 

Tho camels formed a most curious portion of the 
spectacle, with tho willow frame-work of the yourts 
hanging from their saddles, giving them tho appearance 
of huge animals with wings just expanding for a flight. 
Others were loaded with tho voilock coverings, placed 
across their packs, piled up high, and crowned with the 
circular top of the yourfc. The poor creatures had bux'- 
thens far larger than themselves, under which they 
evidently walked with difficulty. 

Then followed a string of bulls with bales of Boharian 
carpets slung over their saddles, and boxes and other 
household utensils placed above. Then a refractory bull 
was seen similarly loaded, with the iftrge iron cauldron 
on the top. The furious beast went rushing on; pre¬ 
sently the straps gave way, and the cauldron went 
rolling down tho declivity. Seeing this he became 
frantic, leaping and plunging, and at each bound a part 
of his load was left behind. As the bales rolled over, ho 
charged at them vigorously, and soon got rid of all his 
encumbrances. He now rushed at cvery.horseman who 
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happened to be in his course* and several had narrow 
escapes; at last ho took refugo among the herd. 

The koumis bag, with its contents, so precious to 
Kirghis, was secured on a grave and careful bull, who 
moved along with stately dignity. 

After these a number of cows joined in the procession, 
having two leathern bags secured on their backs with a 
young child sitting in each, watching the crowd of 
animals as they boun ded past. Mingled with this throng 
were women dressed in their rich Chineso silk costumes, 
some crimson, others yellow, red, and green, and the 
older females in black velvet kalats. A few of the young 
girls had foxskin caps, and others silk caps, richly 
embroidered in various colours. 

The matrons wore white calico head-gear, embroidered 
with red, hanging down over their shoulders like hoods. 
Many were mounted on wild steeds, which they sat and 
managed with extraordinary ease and skill. Girls and 
boys wore riding various animals, according to their 
ages; some of the elder ones, horses; others, young 
bulls; and some were even mounted on calves, having 
voilock boots secured to the saddles,*in which the young 
urchins inserted their legs, guiding the beast by a thong 
secured to his nose. This was a cavalcade to be seen 
only in these regions. 

A ride over the plain of somewhat more than two 
hours brought us to tho foot of the mountains. We 
crossed a low hill, and beheld the entrance to the pass, 
which appeared filled with a mass of animals moving 
slowly onward. Turning towards the north, vast herds 
of cattle were seen, extending as far as my vision could 
reach, marching from various points in the steppe to¬ 
wards their pastures in the mountains; and through 
this pass tho enormous multitude must ascend. 

Having stood a short time watching the living tide roll 
on, I rode into the valley and joined tho moving mass. 

The mouth of the pass was about 300 yards wide, 
between grassy slopes, up which it was impossible for 
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either man or animal to climb. The whole width, and 
as far as I could see, tvas filled with camels, horses, and 
oxen. Kirghis were riding among them, shouting and 
using their whips ou any refractory brute that came 
within their reach. At length we plunged into a herd 
of horses, with camels in the front, and bulls and oxen 
in our rear. We presently passed the grassy slopes to 
where the gorge narrowed to about 100 yards in width, 
with precipices rising up on each side to the height of 
600 to 700 feet. From this-mob of quadrupeds there 
was no escape on either side, and to turn back was 
utterly impossible, as wo were -now wedged in among 
wild horses. Thesabrutes showed"every t disposition to 
kick, but, fortunately for uS, without the power, the 
space for each animal being too limited. This did not, 
however, prevent them from using their teeth, and it 
required great vigilance and constant use of the whip to 
pass them. 

As we rode on, the scene became fearfully grand: the 
precipices increased in height ntf every hundred yards 
we advanced. In one place there were overhanging 
crags 900 feet above us, split and rent into fragments, 
ready apparently to topple over at the slightest impulse, 
while higher in the pass the scenery became more savage. 
Then we bad the shouting of the men, the cry of tlio 
camels, the shrieks and snorting oftheliorseswhcn bitten 
by their neighbours, with the bellowing of the bulls and . 
oxen in our rear,—a wonderfully savage chorus, height¬ 
ened by'the echoes resounding from crag to crag, 
accompanied by a constant drone in the distant bloating 
of an immense multitude of sheep. 

The bottom of the gorge ascended rapidly, which 
enabled mo to look back, when I saw, about fifty fiaccs 
in our rear, a phalanx of bulls which no man would dare 
to face—even the Kirghis kept clear of these. They 
came steadily on, but the horses near them plunged and 
reared when the sharp horns gored their haunches. 
Another clanger presently beset ns. The Kirghis said, a 
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little farther on thegqrgo was strewn with fallen rocks 
andsmall stones, and that .riding over these would re- 
quire great care, for if ono of our steeds fell, it Would he 
fatal to both horse and rider. Shortly we came to . a 
recess in the precipice, and here two children, mounted 
on young bulls, jbad taken ref uge, ’ Haring escaped from 
the crowd of animals, they had clambered Up among the 
rocks, and the four were looking down at the passing 
mass in perfect balm. iPqorcreattf res! it was impossible 
to reach them, or affqrd them the least aid, The poly 
thing that could be done was to.-urge them to remain 
still where they wera’ * 

The rough ground that had been mentioned by the 
Kirghia was now distinctly seen by the motion of the 
animals before us. Hitherto the stream of heads and 
backs had run smoothly on : now, however, it' became a 
rapid, where heads and tails were tossed aloft in quick 
succession. 'We were approaching some jutting masses 
that formed a bend in the gorge. On reaching these, a 
terrific scene burst upon us. The pass was narrowed by 
huge blocks fallen from above, one of which was thirty- 
five to forty feet high, and somewhat more in width, 
standing about twenty paoes from the foot of the rocks, 
and about 200 yards from us. The prospect was fearful, 
for, as we rode on, the horses were being wedged more 
closely together between the frowning cliffs. All looked 
with anxiety at the pent-up tide of animals struggling 
onward, till they burst over the rocky barrier. 

Each few minutes brought us nearer the danger; • Hot 
a word was spoken, but every eye was fixed on the horses 
bounding over the rocks. Several fell, uttering a shriek, 
and were seen no more. ’ Instinct seemed to warn the 
animals of their impending danger: they were, however, 
forced along by those behind; nor was it possible for us 
to see the ground*over which we were riding. At length 
we came among the crowd of leaping horses; our own 
made three or four bounds, and the dreaded spot was 
passed. The gorge opened out wider: still it was filled 
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^vith camels and hor& 0 $ ;Wvmg slowly onward.. To 
Bfcop and look back wasl impossible, as the living stream 

came rushing on. • - ' ’ 

Although accidents are often fatal to the people on this 
g pot, and pjany animals, belonging ,to each tribe are 
killed on the journey to andfrom the mountains, such is 
the apathy of these , Asiatics, tha| they never think-of 
removing a Bingle stone. After tho herds are passed, 
whatever remains "Of oa^aeli horse, or any,other animals, 

is gathered up, and feasted upon by the peoplo. 

- - ; ^" , Atkinson*e Atnoor. 


A TBIBUTABlT KIKTG. 


Ceremony [L., caremonia, a 
• religious usage or rite—per¬ 
haps from euro (old form 
coero), X care for], a., care 
for what is sacred ; a sacred 
‘rite; the outward form, re¬ 
ligious, or otherwise. Here, 

Bouquet [Fr., bouquet, anoso- 
gay; bunch; cluster of trees, 
etc.; tuft of hair; wisp of 
straw; present, etc.— -bos- 
- quet, a grove, thicker—It., 
bosco, a wood], w., a bunch 
of flowers; a nosegay. 


Amenity [Fr., ain&nilfi; L., 
amanitas, pleasautuess, a 
delight, pleasure— ainoenus, 
pleasant, delightful, charm¬ 
ing] ,n.,pleasantness; agrec- 
abloness. 

TJtensil {Fr., utemiU,-—h., 
utensilis , thaimay be used, 
fit for use, useful; ntensilia , 
-itim, things for use, i.c., 
utensils, materials, neces¬ 
saries, etc.— utor, I use], n„ 
lit., that which is used; an 
instrument or vessel used in 
common life, 


Towards noon wc perceived before us a multitude of 
people defiling through a narrow gorge, formed by two 
steep mountains. A long train of camels .laden with 
baggage followed, escorted by a crowd of richly-dressed 
horsemen. We slackened our march to examine the 
caravan more nearly. Four cavaliers, forming a sorb of 
advanced guard to the main body, galloped towards us. 
They were mandarins; the blue globe surmounting their 
cap of ceremony was the sign of their-dignity. 
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“Beverend lamas, peace bo with you I 5 ' said they. 

“ To what land are your steps directed P ” 

, “ Wo are from the heavens of the West, and we go to¬ 
wards the West. And you, Mongolian brothers, where 
are you going in such groat numbers, and in such mag-' 
nificcnt oquipage P *.* 

«“We are from 1 this kingdom of Alecban; our king is 
travelling to Pekin, to prostrate himself at the feet of 
the Son of Hoaven.’* > . ' _ 

The horsemen rose'a little in their saddles to salute 
us, and then resumed their position at the head of the 
caravan. ^ ' , 

After the advanced’ guard came a palanquin, carried 
by two .magnificent mules, harnessed ,One before and the 
other behind, between gilded shafts. The palanquin was 
square, ornamented with silken fringes, and the top and 
the'four sides painted in figures of dragons, birds, and 
bouquets of flowers. The Tartar monarch was seated 
cross-legged; he looked about fifty years of age, and his 
physiognomy was extremely good. 

As we passed, we cried out, “ King of Aleclian, may 
peaco and happiness attend thy steps! ” 

■ “ Mon of prayers,” he replied, “ rest in peace! ” and 
accompanied his words by a gesture full of amenity. An 
old lama, with a long white beard, and mounted on a 
magnificent camel, led the first mule of the caravan. 
Tho grand marches of the Tartars, aro generally under 
the guidanoo of the oldest lama in the country, as these 
people are persuaded thafe they have nothing to four on 
the road so long ns they have at their head a representa¬ 
tive of the divinity, or rather the divinity himself incar¬ 
nate in th<£person of a grand lamA 
Immediately after the king’s equipage came a white 
camel of extraordinary size and beauty, led by a young 
Tartar on foot. This camel was not loaded, but from the * 
tips of his ears and his two hump's fluttered pieces of 
yellow taffety. This magnificent animal was, no doubt, 
destined for a present to the emperor. The rest of the 
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troop was composed of the numerous camels who carried 
the baggage,—the tents, chests, pots, and the thousand 
and one utensils necessary to be carried on a journey in 
a country where thero are no inns on the road. 

The caravan had passed some time when wo came to 
a well, and docided, in consequence, on pitching our tent. 
Whilst wo were making our tpa> three Tartars, one of 
whom was decorated with the red ball, and the other 
two with the blue, alighted at the door* and asked Low 
long it was since the carriage of tho King of Alechau had 
passed. We informed them that we had passed it some 
hours before, and that it would probably reach the Hun¬ 
dred Wells before nigbtfulL 

“ In that case,” was the* reply, (t we shall stop hero; 
that will be better than running the risk of falling 
down some precipice in reaching the Hundred Wells at 
night. We can easily overtako the caravan to-morrow 
morning.” 

Hereupon the Tartars promptly unsaddled their horses, 
and sent them to seek their fortune in tho desert; and 
then, without ceremony, came and sat down by our fire. 
These personages wore fait sis; or nobles of Aleclian. 
Tho one wearing the rod ball was the king’s minister; 
and the evening before they had slopped to visit one of 
their Mends, a prince of the Orbous, and had been left 
behind by the rest of the caravan. 

Tho minister seemed a man of a frank disposition and 
penetrating judgment; to the Mongol good-nature he • 
joined lively and elegant manners, acquired, no doubt, 
in his frequent journeys to Pekin. 

He put many questions to us relative ip tho country 
the Tartars call the ** Western Heaven.” It |s needless 
to say that their geographical knowledge is not very ex¬ 
tensive; the West, with them, simply means Thibet, and 
■some surrounding countries of which they have heard 
from the lamas who have made the pilgrimage to Lha- 
Ssa. They firmly believe that thero is nothing beyond 
Thibet. “The world ends there,” say they; ”beyond 
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there is nothing bat a shoreless sea 99 In onr tm n ne 
asked them many questions respecting the journeys of 
the Tai tar sover< igns to Pekin 
** We go,” said they, “ to attend our king, it is only 
kmgs who have the happiness of piostxating themselves 
befote the Old Buddha ” (the emperor) They after- 
waids entored into long details it spec ting the core¬ 
monies ot ifcho new yeai, and on the relation ot the 
Chinese emperor, to the tributary kings 
Those kings are bound to the payment of certain dues 
which, under the gentle name of " offerings,” are neither 
moie noi less than imposts, which they are not at liberty 
to withhold These rt offerings ” consist cf camels, 
hones, lemaikable for their beauty, venison, deei, kids, 
and beais, aiomatic pKnls, pheasants, mushrooms, fish, 
tie As they ti a \el to Pekm m cold weather, the provi 
sions aic all fio7en,and keep along time even aflci they 
have leached their place of dostin xtion. Hug. 

INFANCY. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
r I lie soul that rises with ns, onr life’s star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not m uttei nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of gloiy do we come 
From God who is oui home 
Heaven lies about us m oui infancy! 

Shades of the pi ison-housc bigm to close 
Upon the growing boy , 

Bub he beholds tho light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it m his joy, 

The Youth, who daily farther fiom the east 
Must travel, still i-s Nature’s priest, 
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And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Han sees it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day* 

Barth fills her lap with pleasures of hor own ; 
Yearnings Bhe hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely muse doth all she con 
To make her foster-child, her inmato man, 
.Forget the glories he hath known. 

And the imperial palaco whence it cjimo. 

Wordsworth. 


A CHINESE LANDSCAPE. 


Teeming [A.-S., tyman , &>- 
inan , to pioducol, pr p. and 
adj.,bungingfoith, pioduo- 
mg; prolific; full of. 

Sombre [Fr., sombre; 8p., 
sombra, a shade—L., sub, 
under, and umbra , a bhade], 
ad)., lit., under a shade; 
dull; melancholy; gloomy. 

Dynasty [Or., dynastes, alord, 
master, ruler— dynamai, I 
am able, capable, strong 


enough], lit., lordship * 
a succession of kings of tho 
samo family. 

Gorgeous [Old Fr, gorgias, 
beautiful— goigias, a ruff; 
Prov. gorgveils, neck-armour 
e=Fr., gorgerin , tho gOTgot, 
or armour for + ho n«*ck— 
goige, throat], / lj., lit., de¬ 
corated as with a gorget ; 
showy; splendid. 


While I am still on a little eminence, from which I 
have been viewing man, let me turn to other and not 
less beautiful works of nature. Behind me lies a large 
an,d fertile valley,—the same through which I had passed 
during the night,—intersected in all directions with 
navigable canals, and teeming with an industrious and 
happy people. As it was now “tho bourne month of 
May,” the rice crop had been some time in the ground, 
and tho valley was consequently covered with dense 
masses of the loveliest green. Water-wheels were ob- 





served in ell direction®, some wfed Jay men, end other 
end larger ones by bn]locks, andall - pouring streams of 
water upon the rich crops, from the various canals 
which intersect the valley. . ' v i, 

At the foot of the bids, neat where I* stood, were 
numerous small toa-farms, formed on the slopes; while 
groups # of junipers, .find sozhbrldooking pines, marked 
the last resting-places of the wealthy, The ancient 
tombs of the 3®dg dyuasty are also common herejbut 
they are generally in ruinous ctmditign; and had it 
not been for the huge blocks of' granite, cut into the 
forms of men and otkei* animals^ of which they are Com¬ 
posed, there Vould have been long ago no marks to 
point out the last resting-place of these ancient rulers 
of China. So much for human greatness! 

" Higher up on the hill-sides, the ground was cultivated, 
and ready to receive the summer crops of sweet potatoes 
and Indian corn. Beyond that again were barren moun¬ 
tains, covered with long grass and brushwood, which 
the industry of the Chinese is never likely to* bring 
under cultivation. Both below and above, on the road¬ 


sides, in the hedges, and on every spot not under culti¬ 
vation, wild dowers were blooming in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. But look a little higher up, to that gorgeously 
painted hill-side, and see those masses of yellow and 
white flowers. Among these, and scattered,over the 
hill-sides, are azaleas; having flowers of many different 
hues, and all very beautiful. 

It is still early morning; the sun is just appearing on 
the tops of the Eastern mountains; the globules of 
heavy *dew sparkle on the grass and flowers; the lark 
and other sweet songsters of the feathered race are 
pouring out of their little mouths sweet and melodious 
songs. I looked with delight on tiro beautiful scene 


spread out before me, and thought within myself, if 
nature is so beautiful now, what must it have been 
before the fall, when man was holy ? Fortune. 
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A DAT IN TM8 XTmQK&B OF CEYLON. 


Salutation [L.,jjafafa£to, -onts drum or trumpet at day- 
— saluto, Z fesep safe, pro- break to awaken soldiers, 
serve; greet, wishhoalfchto, Fulgent [L. t fulqtns, fulgen- 
salute— sains, salutis (ooatr. tis $ shinanai glittering—/it J- 

of talutus, from salens), a geo, I flash, glitter, gleam, 
sound or whole condition, shine), aty.,shining; bnjgkfc; 

health, welfare, prosperity), - dazzling. 
n, , the act o/jaluting, greot- Crepuscular [L., crepusovlvtn , 
iug, or paying respect. lit., little night; twilight, 

Bereille fFr., rSvtil, awaking little daylight, the dubk of 
— rfvexller, to awake, wake, evening (opp. to diluculum , 

call up—re again, and veil- dfcvn)— ereper, dusky, dark, 

Ur, to wake, to he awoke, to obscure], ad;., oj ov pertain- 

watch], n., the sound of tho ing to tuihght. 

With the first glimmering of dawn, tho bats and noc¬ 
turnal birds retire to their accustomed haunts, in which 
to hide them from “ day’s garish eye;” the jackal and 
the leopard steal back from their nightly chase; tho 
elephants return timidly into the shade of the forest, 
from the water-pools in which they had been luxuriating 
during the darkness; and the deep-toned bark of tho oik 
resounds through the glens as he retires into the security 
of the forest. Day breaks, and its earliest blush shows 
the mists tumbling in tuibulent heaps through the deep 
valleys. 

The sun bursts upward with a speed beyond that 
which marks his progress in the cloudy atmosphere of 
Europe, and the whole horizon glows With ruddy 
lustre:— 

“Not as in northern clime*?, obscniely blight, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 

At no other xnomont does the verdure of the mountain 
Woods appear so vivid; each spiay dripping with copious 
de^ and appendant brilliant twinkling at every leaf; tho 
grassy glade is hoar with the condensed damps of night* 
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and the threads of the gossamer sparkle like strings of 
opal in the sunbeams. * 

The!earliest bird upon the wing is the' crow, which 
leaves its perch almost with the first peep of dawn, caw- 
infe and dapping its wings in the sky. The parroquets 
follow in vast companies, chattering and screaming in 
exuberant excitement. Next, the cranes, and waders, 
which fly inland .to their, breeding-places at sunset, rise 
from the branch#? oh which they hid passed the night, 
waving their wings to disencumber the«| of the dew; 
and, stretching their awkward legs behind, they soar 
away in the direction of the river? and the far sea-shore. 

The songster that first pours forth his salutation to the 
morning is the" dial-bird, and the yellow oriole* whose 
mellow, flute-like voice is heard far through tho stillness 
of the dawn. The jungle cock, unseen, in the dense 
cover, shouts his reveille, hot with the shrill clarion, of 
his European type, but in a rich melodious call, that 
ascends from tho depth of the valley. As light increases, 
the grass-warblor and maynah add their notes; and the 
bronze-winged pigeons make the woods murmur with 
their plaintive cry, which resembles the distant lowing 
of cattle. The swifts and swallows sally forth as soon 
as there is sufficient warmth to tempt the minor insects 
abroad; .the bulbul lights on the forest trees, and the 
little gem-like sunbirds (the humming-birds of the East) 
quiver ou their fulgent wings above the opening flowers. 

At length the fervid morn approaches; the sun mounts 
high, and all animated nature begins to yield to the 
oppression of his beams. The green enamelled dragon¬ 
flies still flash above every pool in pursuit of, their tiny 
prey; but almost every other winged insect instinctively 
seeks the shade of the foliage. The hawks and falcons 
now sweep through the sky, to mark the smaller birds 
which, may be abroad in search of seeds and larvse. 
The squirrels dart from bough to bough, uttering their 
fibril], quick cry* and the cicada, on the stem of the 
palm-tree, raises the deafening sound whose tcue ,and 
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roluWty have won fofc him the expressive title of the 
** knife-grinder.” * 

‘ It is during the first fire hours of daylight that 
nature seems literally to teem with life and motion; tho 
air melodious with the voice of birds, the woods resound* 
ing with the simmering hum of insects, and the earth 
replete with every form of living nature, ^Bufc as the sun 
ascends to the meridian the scene is singularly changed, 
and nothing is more striking than the almost painful 
stillness that succeeds the vivacity of the early morning. 
Every animal disappears, escaping under the thick cover 
of the woods; the birds rotire into the shade; the but¬ 
terflies, if they flutter for a moment in the blazing sun, 
hurry back into the damp shelter of the trees, as though 
their filmy bodies had been parched by the brief exposure; 
and at last silence reigns so profound that the ticking of 
a watch is sensibly heard, and even the pulsations of tho 
heart become audible. 

The buffalo now steals to the tanks and watoreourscs, 
concealing all but its gloomy head and shining horns in 
the mud and sedges: the elephant fans himself languidly 
with leaves to drive away tho flios that perplex him; 
and the deer cower in groups under the over-arching 
jungle. Bustling from under the dry leaves, the bright 
green lizard springs up the rough stems of the trees, and 
pauses between each dayt to look inquiringly around. 
The woodpecker makes the forest re-echo with tho rest¬ 
less blows of hiB beak on the decaying bark, and tho 
tortoise drops awkwardly into the still water, which 
reflects the bright plumage of the kingfisher, as he keeps 
his lonely watch above it. 

So long as the snn is about the meridian, every living 
creature seems to fly his beams, and linger in the closest 
shade. Man himself, as’if baffled in all devices to escape 
the exhausting glare, suspends his toil; and the traveller, 
abroad since dawn, reposes till the midday heat has 
passed. The cattle pant in their stifling sheds, and the 
dogs lie prone upon tho ground, their legs extended far 
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in front and behind, as if to bring the utmost portion of 
their body inlo contact with the cool earth. 

As day declines, nature recovers from the languor and 
exhaustion j the insects again flutter across the open 
glades* the birds venture once tporo upon the wing, and 
the larger animals saunter from under cover, and move 
away in the direction of the ponds and pastures. The 
travollcr rccommonces his suspended journey, and the 
husbandman, impatient to employ the last hours of 
fading night, hastens to resume the interrupted labours 
of tho morning. The birds which had made distant 
excursions to their feeding-grounds, are now seen return, 
ing to their homes; the crows assemble round some 
pond, to dabble in the water and readjust their plumes 
before retiring for the night; the parroquets settle with 
deafening uproar on the crowns of the palm-trees near 
their nests; and tho pelicans and sea-birds, with weary 
wing, retrace their tray to tho breeding-place, near some 
solitary watercourse or ruined tank. The sun at last 

“ Sinks, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall.*’ 

Twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular birds and 
animals awaken from their midday torpor, and prepare 
to enjoy their nightly revels. The hawk-moths now take 
tho place of the gayer butterflies, which withdraw with 
the departure of light $ innumerable beetles make short 
and uncertain flights in the deepening shade, and itt 
pursuit of them and the other insects that frequent the 
dusk, tho night-jar, with expanded jaws, takes low and 
rapid circles above the plains and pools. * 

Darkness at last descends, and every object fades in 
night and gloom, but still the murmur of innumerable 
insects arises from the glowing earth. The fruit-eating 
bats launch themselves from the high branches on which 
they have huug suspended during the day/ and oluster 
round the mango-trees and tamarinds; and across the 
grey sky the owl flits in pursuit of the night-moth, on a 
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wing m soft and downy that the air scarcely betrays its 
pulsations. 

The palm-cat now desoends from the crest of the 
cocoa-nut, where* she had lurked during the day, and 
the glossy genette, emerging from some hollow tree* 
steals along the branches to surprise the slumbering 
birds. Meanwhile, among the gross, already damp with 
dew, the glow-worm lights her emerald lamp, and from 
the shrubs and bushes issue showers of firo-fiies, whoso 
pale green dashes sparkle in the xnidxpght darkness, till 
day returns, and morning "pates their ineffectual fires/’ 

* Tannent. 


EUBOP& 

Meander, wind like a serpent. Humid, moist, wet, 
Undulations, wavy surface. Constitute, make up, consist 
Plumy, feathery. i of. 

Intervening, coming between* Diversified, vaiicd. 

•m 

Let us for a moment imagino ourselves raised in the 
air with the Mediterranean stretching boneath us like 
an irregular lake broken up by numerous headlands and 
bold promontories. The peninsulas of Greeoo, Italy, and 
Spain, are laid like pieces of golden pavement on the 
face of the waters. As we come nearer, we see that 
these are distinguished by huge mountain undulations 
—the intervening valleys and fertile hill-siopos glowing 
with terraced gardens. There, too, gtdves of laurel, 
orange* and olive abate with their grey green shadows 
the burning heats of the marble rocks. 

Then let us pass farther towards the north, till we 
reach the green pastures and snow-crowned peaks of 
Switzerland, the poplar valleys of France, and the dark 
pine forests of the Danube, the Carpathians, and Central 
Europe; which stretch from the mouths of the Loire to 
those of tho Volga,. 
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Still farther north wo find barren rook and heathy 
moor. bordering green fields and woods j while ne&h t^% 
coast numerous irregular islands' are washed by the’' 
storm-beaten seas. At length forest trees fail,, the 
hungry north wind bites the hills into barrenness, and 
we dan just discern, by a polaf twilight, sheets of Arctic 
ice gleaming in the distance. 

Such is a bird*s eye view of Europe, which although 
the smallest, is by for the most important of the groat 
divisions of the earth./ 

The area of Europe is not more than oner third that of 
Africa, about one-fourth that of America, and but little 
more than a. fifth that of. Asia.Its loftiest •mountains 
cannot be compared ' to the Andes or the Himalaya. 
Many of the tributaries of the Amazon and Mississippi 
are broader, deeper, and longer than tbe Danube or 
Volga; and all■ the downs and waste lands of Europe 
are as nothing when compared with the sandy plains of 
Africa.- ' 

In Europe the productions of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral* kingdoms, are comparatively few and insig¬ 
nificant. Its miues do ndt abound in gold; the diamond 
is not found among its minerals. Some animals, such 
as the horse, sheep,and dog, have been greatly improved 
by care in breeding; but the most valuable'natural pro¬ 
ductions have been imported from other parts of the 
world. Gold, silver/ tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, silk, and 
a thousand other things which satisfy our wants or add 
to our enjoyment aro derived from other lands. ,«’ 

The general outline of Europo is most irregular, it 
being distinguished for the length of its coast line, and 
the number and extent of its inland seas. 

Eastern and central Europe consists of a vast plain, 
which occupies about two^thirds of the whole continent; 
extending from the BlackS^a to the Arctip,Ond from 
the Ural mountains to the German Ocean.; It embraces 
nearly the whole of Russia, North Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and the north-west parts of France, and is 
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watered by the Volga, tho Danube, the Rhino, and 
numerous smaller streams. 

The remaining part of the continent is highly diver* 
sided, combining loity mountain ranges, as tho Alps, 
Pyrenees, and Apennines; with well watered plains and 
valleys famed for their beauty and fertility, as tho plain 
of Lombardy and the valley of the Rhine. 

Perhaps in no other part of the world is there a district 
of equal extent possessing such a variety of surface and 
scenery. In ono direction we find mountain-chains w ith 
bare and barren peaks crowned with eternal snows, 
down whose fleecy sides rush noisy streams to find 
reposo in the blue and placid lake below. In another 
direction, dense forests, or rich corn-fields, vineyards, 
and pasture land, watered by innumerable streams*, on 
whose banks stand numerous busy towns and cities, 
afford scenes which though less striking, are full of 
variety and interest. 

Europe being situated almost entirely in the temperate 
zone, the climate is more uniform than that of the oilier 
great divisions. Speaking generally, the east is odder 
and drier than the wost which is tempered by humid 
breezes from the Atlantic. 

In northern Europe there are only two seasons—a 
three months' summer, and a nine month i* winter. 
During the former, owing to the great length of the 
days, the heat is intense and the growth of vegetation 
exceedingly rapid. During the latter, tho cold is 
extreme, and for several months everything is covered 
with a mantle of snow. , 

In central Europe the four seasons arc distinct; and 
neither the summer heat nor the wmtor cold are so 
severe as in the north. 

Southern Europe has scarcely any winter $ frost and 
snow being of rare occurrence. The sugar cane attains 
tropical luxuriancein Sicily and Granada, the orange per¬ 
fumes the air, ‘the streams meander between banks 
clothed with the laurel and the myrtle, while tho vino 
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and the olive comtittuc the wealth of the husbandman. 
These mint lies are .subject to heavy rains in the latter 
pait of tlio >our, and to severe droughts in summer. 

The cold winds from Asia tend to lowor the tom- 
perature of Eui ope; the hot blasts of Africa to raise it; 
while tlio humid and more uniform atmosphere of the 
Atlantic has a modifying influence. 

Summary.—S outhern Europe consists of three great penin¬ 
sulas stretching into the M$Hterrane&n. North of them are 
the Alps and other mountain ranges. The whole of central 
Europe is a vast plain. Although the least in extent, Europe 
is the most important of the oontinents, owing to the su¬ 
perior intelligence, enterprise, and industry of its inhabitants. 
Its natural productions are few. It possesses, however, rich 
storos of coal and iron, audits domestic animals are unequalled. 
Northern Europe has a hot, short summer, and long, drear; 
winter. In tlio centre the climate is more .uniform, while the 
south has scarcely any winter, and yieldstlio products of tropi¬ 
cal countries. 

Questions.— Compare* Europe in extent with the other conti¬ 
nents. In what respect does it excel them all ? Name some 
of the things wo got from Asia, Africa, or Amerioa. Describe 
the climate of northern, of central, and of southern Em ope. 
L Tow is the European climate modified ? 


MY FBIEND IN THE WOOD. 

Mo thought a thrush upon a tree 
Sweetly sang one day to me, 

“Poet, pool, hear me, hear mol’* 

“ Hoar thee,’* I at once replied: 
“Honest fellow, ay, with pride.” 
And then he poured but such a tide 
Of joy to cheer me. 

“ Happy, happy bird,” said I, 

“ Ever would I linger by.” 

“ Poet, poet, hear me, hear me I”, 
Loud and louder yet he s^pg, 

Till the distant woodlands rang 
With his wild and merry clang, 
And all to cheer me. 
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OASES. 

Gaseous, tliin, light, andoftui Nozzles, the ends of tubes or 
in visible. pqis, ojti »j t 

Vapour, an airy fluid onsjb Chemist, ono who otuitios cho- 

turued mto a liquid. rmstr}. 

Puzzle, to make hard, to per- Liquids, fluids, or flowing 
plez. substances, like water. 

I suppose you all think you know what a gas is. But 
I believe it would puzzle most of ypu to give a proper 
answer to the simple question, “What is a gas P n Bead 
this lesson very carefully, sad then, perhaps, you.will be 
able to answer the question. < 

A great many persons* know on}y two gases; the air 
around us whi( h wo breathe, the coal-gas which is used 
for lighting purposes. But thero ai’O a great many 
more gases than these. Lob us first of all, however, get 
a clear notion of the nature of a gas. * 

All the things or bodies with which we are aoquainted 
are found 1 <> be in ono of three states or conditions. They 
may be solid, like a bit of wood or metal, or a stone; or 
again, they maybe liquid like water; and lastly, they 
may be in a thin, light, airy state, like the coal-gas just 
spoken of. This last state is called the gaseous hi.ate / 
Gases are so very light and thin that most of them 
arc invisible. Ton cannot see the air, or the comm m 
coal-gas as it comes Out of the nozzles of the pipes. 

There arc a few gases, however that can be been. 
One of them is chlo-rine , a gas of a yellowish green 
colour, and of a,very disagreeable smell.' This is the 
gas which you smell in chloride of lime, used for the* 
purpose of overpowering more unhealthy smells 
X hope you remember the lesson on the Elements, 
For some of the gases are elements. I will give you a 
list of these gases, and as they are very few, you might 
try to remember their names. They are oary«geu, hydro¬ 
gen, nitro-gen, and lastly, chlo-iino, just mentioned. It 
is supposed that there is one more called ozone *, but 
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our cleverest chemists have not yet properly examined 
it, and indeed can hardly get hold of it. 

All those gases are very useful, so useful in fact that we 
could not live without them, and yet pcihaps this is the 
first time you have heard their names. How useful they 
are, you will understand when I tell you that oxygen and 
hydrogen form that most precious of all drinks—water. 

Again, oxygen and nitrogen almost entirely compose 
our air* We could not live at all without air, and you 
have been taught that wo cannot live very well without 
fresh air. 

Although there are 30 very few simple gases, there 
Ve a very great many compound ones. By a compound 
one, you remember, X mean one which is made up of 
two or moro gases. 

Common coal-gas, or street-gas, as it is sometimes 
called, is a compound, being a mixture of many gases. 
All tho three gases first mentioned in our little list aro 
found in it. 

You know that a steam-engine is set tp work by steam, 
and that steam is made by boiling water, Well steam 
is a kind of gas* But if you cool steam, you get water 
again at once. This is called condensing. 

Those aortal fluids that are easily brought back to 
their usual condition of liquids, aro not called gases, but 
vapours. Steam, then, properly speaking, is the vapour 
of water. 

You might cool oxygen and hydrogen for a very long 
time before they Would become liquid. In fact, they 
never have been made into liquids. 

It may be interesting to you to learn that the word 
gas meant at one time a ghost or spirit. Gases wore so 
named because, although invisible, some could extin¬ 
guish a dame, or cause death, while others, like the 
“Will-o’-the^wisp,” could frighten people in lonely 
places. But we know better now, and we can laugh at 
all those old notions. 

In this lesson you read that both air and water are 
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made tip of other substances; and in the lesson on tho 
elements you learnt that limestone, 'which is common 
enough in tho earth, is also a compound. Similarly, 
earth, air, and water are not elomeuts as they used to be 
considered. __ 

SumMaey,—T here arc three states m wlucli bodies may exist 
These states are the solid, liquid, and gaseous. There are at least 
four simple gases Oxygen and hydrogen form water. Oxygen 
and nitrogen mainly form the aar. 'Chlorine is a disagreeable smell¬ 
ing gas, and yellowish-green in colour* There are many com¬ 
pound gases, coal gas is one. A vapour is a gas easily turned into 
a liquid, as steam The word gas St first meant ghotf. Will-o*- 
tho-wisp is merely a column of flaming gas moving about Of itself. 
Neither earth, an, nor water aro dements. • 

Qufsho'ts —What are the three statos of bodies? What is a 
gas ? Namo tho simplo gases Of what are air, Water, and 
chloride of lime formed 7 JSam© some compound gases. What is 
a vapour ? What was tho oiigm of tho word gas? 

THE ELOWEBET. 

Through tho forest itUy 
A s my si ops X bent, 

W ith a irco and happy h$ait 
Singing as I went, 

Cowering 1 in the Bhade, 

Did a floweret spy, 

Bi ight as any star m heaven, 

Sweet as any eye. 

Down to plack it Btooping, 

Thus to me it said 
“ Wherefore pluck me, only 
To wither and to fade?” 

Up with its roots I dug it, * 

Aud bore it as it gicw, 

To my garden plot at homo 
Ana planted it anew, 3 * 

All in a still and shady place, 

Beside my home so dear, 

And now it thanks me for my pains, 3 
And blossoms all the year. 

i Coivuniff, timidly eunceahdg'itself * Aiu f 0, afresh, again, 
a Patn* t trouble, c«uo. 
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BITSSIA. 



Banin, the country drained by Emergency, a sudden neces- 
a sea or river. sity. 

. feature, peculiarity. Ailment, sicknese. 

"Pasture, grass. Distinct, separate. 


* 
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This vast country, which embraces more than a half 
of the Continent of Europe in almost entirely included 
in the greafcpkin. It ia notihowever, perfectly lovel, 
there being three disthsot elopes down which its waters 
are carried^ thb^ioi#T^£eft3f> t 
The* norwiWh ilppe, formmg the basin of the White 
Sea, possesses a barren Soil and a cold climated To¬ 
wards- ihe north it strejphea put into immense moss- 
covered plains, which are boggy in summer and frozen 
in winter. Its southern districts are covered with 
forests, only a few spots being cultivated. 

The southern slope maybe divided into three regions: 
—Central Russia,^the stepp&s, and the coimtry beyond 
tho Yolga. ' 


Central JEtussia and Poland, extending from the Car¬ 
pathian. mountains to the Yolga, improve* towards the 
south, wherpthere is much fertile land. 

The stepp^^eonatitute an almost uninterrupted plain, 
covered in'sprih^ and. autumn by a luxuriant herbage, in 
winter by drifting snows, and hi summer by clouds of 
dust. The most Singular feature of the steppds is the 
total absence of trees. A traveller may proceed in a 
straight line lor hundreds of miles withotslpe^ii)g even a 
bush.', _ . ’ ' v -^ 

The chief inhabitants of these boundless plains are 
Tartars, who own the countless herds of horses, sheep, 
and cattle, which roam over their noble pasture grounds. 
Qno might as well attempt to steer a ship without a 
compass as to cross the steppe without a Tartar guide j 
but in his hands you ate sa|j&;r?He is prepared for every 
danger or emergency, } , 
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|£ your carriage breads down, his little hatchet ever 
rekdyto his hand, speedily repairs it. If you want aJ. 
rope; he wiU : spin one out of the hairs of his horse’s tail 
or the loog.wiry grass at your feet. 

If you are unwell, he knows a herb which will servo 
as a remedy for the- ailment . He is also familiar with 
every Bign of change in the atmosphere, and knows 
nearly to a minute;the hour.df the day, v ; ,, ; | •, 

., The third slope^whifh d^liixes^to the Baltic, extends 
from Prussia to the Gulf of ^ihtand and idufcLakes of 
Ladoga arid Onega. Ijb g&nefm -«►; 'Autry‘ .of 


The climate of Russia is extreme. ih its chapter; tho 
winters being Golder hoitiarvihan in 

corresponding latitudes pf^frestorh Europe; In 8t. 
Petersburg, the winter extends from the end of Sep¬ 
tember to the beginning of Hay, when it disappears all 


at once. ' 

On an average, 230 days of the year are reckoned as 
belonging to winter; and for I60pf these the waters, 
are fast bound with ioe. In the Arctic regions the year 
may almost be said to consist of one. long winter night 
and One long summer day, : 

The immense forests of Russia-whioh coverhcarly a 
half of the country, afford the most,important of its pro¬ 
ductions. They nob only supply an abundance of fuel 
in a country almost destitute of coal; . hut they yield an 
unlimited, quantity of timber, tar, pitch, potash, and 
turpentine., These form the chief, exports of the coun¬ 
try, mixol^nge for wbich the Russians obtain the pro¬ 
duction!^ more genial climes. 

■ St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, stands on the 
Neva, and is one of the most splendid cities in Europe. 
Ib is very regularly built, with fine squares, streets, pub* 

, lie, buildings, apd statues,, which,, however, lose much 
of their ,effect fr^tbeextreme flatness of the site, t 

The population of fchfl Jaalf European, half Asiatic 
capital, ha most* varied* To begin with the military : 
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there are the Caucasian, the Tartar, and tho Finland 
Guards. Here may ho seen a Cossack trotting with his 
lance in rest; and further on a Circassian in his shirt of 
mail. Of all the endless variety of uniforms, 4 specimens 
are always to be seen marching to parade, returning to 
their barracks, mounting guard, or performing various 
other duties of gairison life, ♦ 

If now we turn to the civil section of the population, 
we find every nation in Europe, and almost every nation 
in Asia, represented in tho streets. Spaniards and 
Italians, English and French, Greeks and Scandinavians, 
Persian and Chinese, mingle in the broad thoroughfares. 
The Gerinan peasant may be Been lounging among tho 
noisy, bearded Russia&s; the slim Pole elbows the 
dimiuutive Finlander. Yankee sailors, Caucasians, 
Moors, and Mongolians; all sects, races, and colours, 
help to make up the populace of the Russian capital. 

In winter, every one is wrapped m furs ; m summer, 
light robes of muslm and silk are worn. In tho morn¬ 
ing, the costumes may bo thin and light, while in the 
evening no one will venture abioad except in cloak or 
mantle. One day* everywhere snow and sledges; the 
next, mud and clattering wheels. 


Stjmbiaby.—R ussia, which embraces more than half of the 
Continent of Europe, comprises threo distinct slopes. Tho 
northern slope foims the basin of the White Sea. The 
southern slope comprises Central Russia, the steppes, and the 
country beyond the Volga. Tho third slope decHnos to the 
Baltic. Tho steppes constitute an uninterrupted grassy plain, 
over which roam countless herds of horses, sheep, and cattle 
The immense forests of Russia yield its most impoitant pro¬ 
ductions. St, Petersburg, the capital, is a splendid city, legu* 
larly built, and containing handsome squat es, streets, and 
public buildings. It is subject to great and sudden extremes 
of weather. The winter lasts from Septembor to May. 

Questions. —What is the general character of Russia* How 
may it be divided? Describe thasteppf s and then inhabitants 
Give some particular of Russian climate. Rama the chief 
\ioducticus of its foiests. De&ciibe the population. 
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FBAHCSJ. 

Intelligence, dearness of nn- Deposit, something laid down. 

derstanding. Invigorated, strengthened. 

Processes, wa$$ or methods. Picturesque, beautiful. 
Elements, means, principles. Metropolis, chief city. 

We are accustomed to hear more of ” Franks,” or 
Frenchmen, than of any other nation on the European 
continent. There are many reasons for thisFirst, 
the French, under General Quplefct, once contended with 
the English for the sovereignty of India. Then, France 
is a very large country, for it occupies about four 
times the area of England; and, thirdly, it is a yery rich 
country, not so much in minerals as In the fertility of 
the soil. 

Above all, France is interesting to ns as being the 
homo of a pation remarkable for industry, intelligence, 
civilisation, and a warlike renown only second to that of 
England, or of its later gigantio antagonist, Germany. 
For the French have been for many centuries the great 
rivals of the English—-formerly in battle, more or less 
up to the famous victory of Waterloo, but of late happily 
only in the arts of peace. 

Indeed, if the English do not bestir themselves and 
seek to learn the best processes of manufacture and the 
surest elements of social progress, they will be beaten 
by them more effectually than they ever beat them on 
the field of battle. Nothing indicates the steps of pro¬ 
gress in the arts more faithfully than the international 
exhibitions held, every ten years, in the respective centros 
of the two countries—Paris and London. 

The fertility of France, like that of every other coun¬ 
try, depends on its river-system. For are not the soils 
of the lowlands constantly being renewed by the earthy 
deposit conveyed by what may be styled the veins of a 
country P By‘means of rivers, os well as manures* the 
soil is invigorated, and thus enabled to bear the unceas¬ 
ing demands that every harvest makes on its materials. 

t 
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Franco is blessed with the possession of twenty-one 
large rivers—five of which are reckoned among the 
largest in Europe, These are—the Meuse (falling into 
the Rhine), the Seine (English Channel), the Loire and 
the Garonne (Bay of Biscay), and tko Rl\pne (Mediter¬ 
ranean) . Tho issue of the war of J .870 practically rendei s 
the Rhino an exclu&ivoly German river. 

Rich and fertile in its grain and beetroot, grapes and 
other fruits, as France is, it can 'scarcely be called a 
picturesque country. In general: it is level and tame, 
though not on that apoonafy entirely deficient in a cer¬ 
tain kind of beauty. v 
Nevertheless, in particular districts, such as Brittany 
in the nofth-west, and the slopes of the Alps and Pyre¬ 
nees In the south, beside* tho minor ranges of the 
Covcnnes and Yo^ges, the scOnery is equal m grandeur 
or grace to that of any part of the world. But, by way 
of contrast, may be mentioned the region of sandy fiats, 
called the Landes, bordering tho Bay of Biscay on the 
south. On the other hand, Normandy is beautiful. 

The rivers above mentioned not only indicate the exten¬ 
sive coa^t-lineof France—cpmmanding the English Chan¬ 
nel and tho Atlantic on the one hand, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the other, but they also furnish a sure index to 
tho great cities by which this noble country is adorned. 
For example, the Seine at once suggests Paris, Rouen, 
and Havre} the Loire, Orleans, Tours, and Nantes; 
the Garonne, Bordeaux; and the Rhone, Lyons,together 
with tho famous port of Marseilles. Of opurse, the 
greatest and grandest of all these cities is Palis, which 
is, m every sense, the hoart and centre of France. 

Though not so large as Londo.n, Paris is superior to it 
as a metropolis. No effort has been sparod,especially by 
the late Emperor Napoleon, to cnlargo and beautify it. 
The main streets called Boulevards, intersect the city 
like avenues adorned with magnificent shops cafds, and 
bazais, all teeming with Ufa absorbed in pleasure or 
business. 
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The public buildings, such 4 s libraries, museums, 
and picture galleries, are fine structures, and tho ar¬ 
rangements are so simple and practical that the public 
inako use' of them with pleasure, Lastly, from every 
part of the City there is easy access to superbly laid 
out gardens or promenades. 

Summary.—F rance oocepiea about four times the area of 
England; and is remarkable for its fertility, although not for its 
pioturesqueness as a whole, The people are distinguished 
by intelligence, activity, and sieve of social progress. In the 
arts and manufactures, too, tb# are worthy rivals of the 
English. In battle they have lately been -vanquished by tho 
Germans. The ooast~line commands the North Sea, the Atlan¬ 
tic, and the Mediterranean. The chief cities ore Paris, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Bough, Oileans, Nantes, and Marseilles. 

Questions. —Why do ure so frequently hear about France ? 
What kind of people are tho French ? What means is there 
of comparing the progress m manufactures of the English and 
the French P What is tho general character of the country P 
Name the chief rivers; the mountains; tho leading cities. 


THE LINNET CHOIB. 

A linnet choir song in a chestnut crown,*- 
A hundred perhaps, or morc,-*- 
Tiil tho stream of their song went warbling down 
And entered a cottage door; 

And this was the burthen of their lay, 

As they piped in the yellow tree 
“ I love my sweet little lady-bird* , 

And I know that she loves me: 

1 Chip, chip, cherry chip, cherry, cherry, cherry chip 1 * 
We linnets are a merry band, 

A happy ttompany.” 

It chanced a poet passed that way, 

With a quick and merry thought; 

And, listening to the roundolay. 

His ear their language caught: 
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Quoth ho, as he heard the minstrels a mg, 

“ What heavenly harmony 1 
I shall steal that song, and carry it home 
To my dear family— 

‘Chip* chip, cherry chip, cherry, cherry, cherry chip!’” 
And that song they sing now every eve. 

His children, wife, and h$ Cape* n. 


TUBKBIT. 


Dominant, superior, pievaHing. Motley, mixed, vaiicd. 
Turban, a kind of head-drc ss< Mmaret, a slender tower 
Perpetual, constant, nneeas- Dilapidated, out of repan. 

lug. . 

Tlio greater part Of Turkey is occupied by a senes of 
lofty mountain ranges. These form and enclose high 
valleys and table*lands, leaving only m some placos a 
narrow strip of low land along the seaboard. Such is 
its general character between tho frontier of Greece and 
the Danube. To tho north of this groat river, however, 
the country sinks into a plain, which stretches to the 
borders of Russia and the Carpathians. 

The chmate ot * Turkey is superior to that of almost 
every other European country, and the soil is no less 
remaikable for its fertility. Still, owing to the inse¬ 
curity of property, agriculture is little known and less 
practised. In the northern provinces, tho pastures are 
luxmiant, and wheat might be raised in almost any 
quantity. Rice is common in the south, as well as 
barley and other grains. Excellent grapes are produced, 
and dates and olives in abundance. 

Speaking generally, the country is in p most back¬ 
ward condition. Tho manufactuies are few and unim¬ 
portant, while tiade and commerce are for the most part 
conducted by foreigners. The only roads are beaten 
pathways, made by one horseman followed by an¬ 
other , and every man may make one for himself if he 
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pleases. The only carriages consist of wooden planks 
laid upon rough wheels, drawn with cords by buffaloes. 

The Turks, though forming but a small proportion of 
the population, are the dominant race of the country. 
In personal appearance* domestic habits* and almost 
every circumstance of lifo, u they form a striking contrast 
to all other nations of Buro'po. The ample folds of 
their flowing garments, their shorn heads covered by a 
turban, their long beards and stately bearing# are the 
outward signs of a character and mode of life altogether 
different from that of the western race. # 

They are a fine-looking'rao© of men* seldom below the 
middle size, with loftylbrehaods, dark eyes, finely out 
features, and limbs cast in the Grecian mould. 

The Turk is moved by few passions, and those few 
carry him straight to their object. If ho is revengeful, 
he takes the life of his enemy; if covetous# he seizes the 
property of those weaker than himself. 

He has no conception of the perpetual bustle of life in 
western countries; ho wonders at and despises activity. 
His life is simple, tranquil, and even dull. His greatest 
pleasure seems to be to reclHie in the shade from sun¬ 
rise to sunset, occasionally sipping coffee and inhaling 
the fumes of tobacco. Ho converses but little, and his 
mind is, apparently, as indolent as his body. 

It is very doubtful if such dispositions and habits pro¬ 
mote the happiness of the individual; but most certainly 
they are not favourable to the progress of a nation. Of 
this there is ample proof in the present condition of a 
country Which, while possessing almost every natural 
advantage, is, industrially, socially, and politically, the 
most backward in Europe As a nation, indcocd, bub for 
the jealous guardianship of its more powerful neighbours, 
Turkey would tong ere this have ceased to exist. 

The busy stir of commerce, the self-denying ardour of 
science, the Slow advance of patient industry, a wide¬ 
spread deBire of enlightenment, and extension of public 
liberty, are the wheels upon which the groat machine of 
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civilization moves forward; bat these are all unknown 
to or^&pised by the Turk. 

Constantinople, the capital, stands, like ancient Borne, 
on spven hills, and occupies one of the finest sites m the 
world. Stamboul, the oldest and most important part 
of the city, may be termed Constantinople proper, it is 
inhabited by jthe Turks, and contain the chief mosques, 
public offices and baz&rs. 

Galataia practically the sea-port of Stamboul * there we 
find dirty sh$ps for ships* stores, merchants’ offices, and 
noisy sailors. T*era is allotted to foreigners, and con¬ 
tains the palaces of ambassadors, the hotels, European 
shops, and tho most motley population under the sun. 

Scutari is m Asia, add is ^0 Stamboul what Malabar 
Hill is to Bombay. It is chiefly impoitant as being 
the starting point tor all caravans going inland. 

A thousand ships lie at anchor in tho noble harbour 
of the Bosporus, and light, gilded boats dait in all 
directions amid the tame sea birds that ride upon the 
clear rippling surface. 

Prom India and England, from remote America, from 
tho wild regions of Central Asia and Africa, from 
Cadiz, Marseilles, and all along tho glowing Bhores of 
the Mediterranean, goods have been, brought to tempt 
the purchasers in the calm, subdued light of the baz&rs 
of Stamboul. - —■ 

boMMABT.—.Turkey consists of a plain in the north, and a 
rugged mountain region in the centre and south. Its elnnate 
and soil are all that can be desired, btiil the country is in a 
most backward condition. Owing to the insecurity of pro¬ 
perty and tho indolence of the inhabitants, agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, tiado and commoice are greatly neglected. The Turks 
are a fine race of men, but possess none of the energy and 
activity exhibited by the inhabitants of northern Europe. 
Constantinople, the capital, is beautifully ftraated on the 
Bosporus. 

Questions. —Describe the physical appearance of Turkey. 
Give some account of its climate and soil. Naine some of its 
productions. Why is it in such a backward condition ? In 
what respects do the Turks differ from other Europeans? 
Name tho central pomts of interest and importance. 
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COKS^UUffTINOPLS, 

Intrigue [Fr., intriguer , to bunu$ f tho chief officer of a 
puzzle, perplex—L., intrieo, * tribe— trtbus, a tribe], 71. r a 
I entangle, perplex, ember- rafoed platform on which the 
rass—in, and trieor, I make tribme sat ; tho bench on 

or start difficulties; X trifle, h .which a judge and his ae-^o- 
dally, play tiicks — trios, (dates sit to administer juj,- 
hindrances, vexations] > tice$ a court of justice, 

a private or party scheme 0$ Momentous [L„ motnemtutfi t 
plot. ocmtr. from moitymentum, a 

Elaborately (£i.» «,and laboro v balancing or oscillating mo- 
( Jaboratm ), I labour— l&Wt, tion; a balance, eqmpoiso; 

labour], adv. } with great fa- & short 'time, brief space, 
hoar or study; with tuce ro* momttat— fnoueo, I move), 

gard to exactness. k a$ f., of moment or import- 

Tribunal [L., tribunal—^ ‘ &nce J of great conse^uenco. 

Even if we don't take a part in the chant about 
** Mosques and Mmarots,” we can still yield praises to 
StambouL Wo can chant about the harbour; we can^ 
say and sing that nowhere olse does tho sea como bo 
home to a city: there are no pebbly shoics, no sand 
bars, no slimy rivor-beds, no black canals, no locks nor 
docks to divide the very heart of fjbe place from tho deep 
waters. v 

If, being in the noisiest mart of Stftfcjboul, you would 
stroll to the quiet side of the way amidst' those cypresses 
opposite, you will erode the fathomless Bosporus; if you 
would go from your hotel to the baz&rs, you mubt pass 
by the bright blue pathway of the Golden Horn 1 that 
can cany a thousand sail of the lino. Yenice strains out 
from the steadfast land, and in old tinws would send 
forth the chief of the state to woo and wed the reluctant 
sea; hut fie stormy bride of the dogo is tho bowing 
slave of tbe sultan: she comes to his feet with tho trea¬ 
sures of the World; she bears him from palaoo to palace; 
by some unfailing witchcraft she entices tbe breezes to 
follow her and fkn the pale cheek of her lord; she lifts 


1 Golden Bern, tbe harbour of Constantinople. 
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his armed navies to the very gates of his garden; she 
watches the walls of his seraglio; 1 she stifles the in¬ 
trigue® of his ministers; she quiets the scandal of his 
court; she extinguishes his rivals, and hushes his 
naughty wives all one by one. So vast are the wonders 
of the deep 1 

All the while that I stayed at Constantinople the 
plague was prevailing, but not with any violence; its 
presence, however, lent a mysterious and exciting, though 
not very pleasant, interest to my first knowledge of a 
great Oriental city; it gave tone and colour to all I saw 
and all I felt—a tone and a colour sombre enough, but 
true, and well befitting the dreary monuments of past 
power and splendour. With all that is most truly 
Oriental in its character the plague is associated: it 
dwells with the faithful in the holiest quarters of the 
city. The coats and the hats of Pera are held to he 
nearly as innooent of infection as they are ugly in Bbape 
and fashion; but the rich furs and the costly shawls, the 
broidcred slippers and the gold-laden saddle cloths, 
the fragrance of burning aloes and the rich aroma of 
patchouli—these are tho signs that mark tho familiar 
home of plague. 

Tou go out from queenly London, the centre of the 
greatest and strongest amongst all earthly dominions 
—you go out thence, and travel on to the capital of 
an Eastern prince: you find but a waning power, and 
a faded splendour, that inclines you to laugh and mocky 
but let the Angel of Plague be at hand, and he, more 
mighty than armies, can restore such pomp and, majesty 
to tho weakness of the imperial city, that if, when ms is 
there , you must still go prying amongst the shades of 
this dead empire, at least you will tread the path with 
seemly reverence and awe. 

The Osmanlees speak well. In countries civilized ao- 


1 ScrajUo (proa, eer-el-vo), the palace of the Sultan, imeludipg 
the Government offices and the harem. 
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cording to the European plan, tho work of trying to 
persuade tribunals is almost all performed by a set of 
men who seldom do anything else; but m Turkey, this 
division of labour has never taken place, and every man 
is his own advocate. The importance of the rhetorical 
art is immense, for a bad speech may endanger tho 
property of tho speaker and the free enjoyment of his 
throat. ' 

Most of tho Turks have a lawyer-hke habit of speaking 
connectedly and at length. Even the treaties continually 
going on at the bazaar for-the buying and selling of the 
merost trifles are carried on by speeSkifying rather than 
by mere colloquies, and the continual uncertainty as to 
the market value of things in constant sale gives room 
enough for discussion. The seller is for ever demanding 
a price immensely beyond that for which he sells at last, 
and so oocasions unspeakable disgust m many English¬ 
men, who cannot see why an honest dealer should ask 
more for his goods than he will really take $ the truth is, 
however, that an ordinary tradesman of Constantinople 
has no other way of finding out the fair market value of 
his property. His difficulty is easily shown by com¬ 
paring the mechanism of the commercial system in Tin - 
key with that of the English. 

In England, or in any other great mercantile country, 
the bulk of the things bought and sold goes through the 
hands of a wholesale dealer, and it is he who higgles and 
bargains with an entire nation of purchasers, by entering 
into treaty with retail sellers. The labour pf making a 
few large Oontracts is sufficient to give a cluo for finding 
the fair market value of the goods sold throughout the 
country. 

But in Turkey, from the primitive habits of tho people, 
and partly from the absence of great capital and great 
credit, the importing merchant, the warehouseman, tho 
wholesale deafer, the retail dealer, and the shopman, are 
all one person. Old Moostapha, or Abdallah, or Hadji 
Hohamed waddles up from the water's edge with a small 
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packet of merchandise, which he has bought out of a 
Greek brigantine,* and when at last he has reached his 
nook in’the bazar, he puts his goods before the counter, 
and himself upon it; then laying fire to his ichibouque, 2 
ho “ sits in permanence,” and patiently waits to obtain 
“ the best price that can be got in an open market.” He 
cannot know the intensity of the demand, or the abun¬ 
dance of the supply, otherwise than by the offers which 
may bo made for his little bundle of goods: so he begins 
by asking a perfectly hopeless price, and then descends 
the ladder until ho „mceta a purchaser. 

This is the struggle which creates the continual occa¬ 
sion for debate. The salesman seeing that the unfolded 
merchandise has caught the eyo of a possible purchaser 
comiuoncos his opening speech. He covers his bristling 
broadcloths and his meagre silks with the golden broidery 
of oriental praises; and as ho talks, he lifts his undula¬ 
ting periods, and poises them well till they kavo gathered 
their weight and their strength, and then hurls them 
bodily forward, with grave momentous swing. The pos¬ 
sible purchaser listens to the wbolo speech with deep 
and serious attention; bi.t when it is over, bis turn 
arrives. He elaborately endeavours to show why he 
ought not to in y the things at a price twenty timos 
larger than their value; bystanders attracted to the 
debate, take a part in it as independent members—the 
vendor is heard in reply, and coming down with his price, 
furnishes the materials for a new debate. 

Sometimes, however, the dealer, if he is a very pious 
Mussulman, and sufficiently rich to hold back his warn, 
will take a more dignified part, maintaining a kind of 
judicial gravity, and receiving the applicants who come 
to his stall, as if they wero rather suitors than customers. 
He will quietly hear to the end sorao long speech that 


1 Brigant me, vessel without a deck [A. ** brig M has two square- 
rigged masts.] 

* Tchibonque, a kind of tobacco-pipe. 
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concludes with an offer, and will answer it all with 
that bold monosyllable “ Yok/* which jnean«? distinctly 
M 3STo.** * 

I caught one glimpse of the old heathen world# My 
habits of studying military subjects had been hardening 
my heart against poetry. Forever staring at the flames 
of battle, I had blinded mysolf to the lesser and finer 
lights that are shed from the imaginations of men. \ In 
my reading at this time, % delighted to follow from out 
of Arabian sands the foot of the armed believers, and to 
stand in the broad manifest atorm-frackof Tartar devas¬ 
tation; and thus, though surrounded at Constantinople 
by scenes of much interest to the “ classical scholar/’ J 
had cast asido their associations like an old Gicek gram¬ 
mar, and turned my food to tlio ** sliming Orient/' for¬ 
getful of old Groeoe, and all tho pure wealth she left to 
this matter-of-fact ridden world. 

Bnt it happened to mo one day to mount tho high 
grounds overhanging the streets of Fern. 1 sated my 
eyes with the pomps of the city, and its crowded waters, 
and then 1 looked ovor where Scutari lay half veiled in 
her mournful cypresses. I looked yet farther and higher, 
and saw in the heavens a silvery cloud that st^od fast 
and still against the breeze: it was pure and dazzling 
white as might bo the veil of Oytherea, 1 * 3 yet touched 
with such fire as though from beneath the loving eyes of 
an immortal wero shining through and through. I knew 
the bearing, but had enormously misjudged iLs distance, 
and now it was that 1 saw and acknowledged tho snowy 
crown of tho Mysian Olympus ! a 

Eothcn . 


o — 


1 Cytherea (or— as) t a surname of Venus, from Cytliora (Cerigo) 

where she was chiefly worshipped. 

3 Mysian Otywpus, the highest point of the Mysian range, 
Bithynia—not the Olympus of Gitek mythology. 
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CAEBO. 

Bmu [Pars., a market]»n., coveredwith spots of different 

an Eastern market plane, * colours $ consisting of various 

AperturejX», aperio(apertm), colours; variegated; dap- 
Z uncover; lay hare; open; pled i diversified, 
unclose], n. t an opening? a Miscellaneous [L., misceb 
hole, l&neui) mixed ■— miscellus, 

Decrepit [Fr., decrepit, from mixed-—«&<;&>, I mix; min- 

L., dccrcpitm, broken down; gle; blend], adj>> mixed or 
worn out { very old; decretal t mingled; consisting of sev- 
—de> and ctepp, I rattle: oral kinds, 
crack; creaky „ cause to Stereotyped [Gr., stereos , 
sound], ad?-,VrUstwby the hard; solid; and typos (L., 

infirmities of old age; being typu&), a blow; the mark of 

in the last stage of decay* > a blow, as the impress on a 

Arabesque (Fr., arabesque ], seal or coin; figures or im- 

adj. % in tho manner of the pres&ions wrought in nxetal 

Arabians; a term applied to or stone; hence, a figure, 

sculptured and paintodorna- image, or statue— typto, I 

ments consisting of imagin- beat; strike], pa. p., and 

axy foliage, stalks, plants, adj., fixed; conventional; 

etc., but in which there are regularly employed. A Ste- 

no figures of men or animals, reotype is a solid metallic 

representations of these he- plate for printing, cast from 

ing forbidden by the Koran. an impression of movable 

Motley [OldE., mattered, be- types in plaster of Paris or 

daubed; W., yfflot, a spot; papier machC. 

ysmotio , to mettle], adj ., 

To-night I wpx steeped in the dreaminess of Oriental 
romance, lounging arm-in-arm with the spirits of de¬ 
parted saltans, grand viziers, with the bright rays of an 
Egyptian moon lighting up mosque, palace, bazar, and 
fountain, and lending ati additional grandeur to the out¬ 
line of the silent pyramids. 

The night is one of most enohanting loveliness. Not 
one restless breath of balmy atmosphere is found to stir 
the feathery leaves of palms, or move & ripple on the 
moonlit lake. Insects on leaf, and flower, and shrub, are 
busy in the feoolness of the night, and give forth cheerful 
sounds. Fountains* on many a marble terrace or flower- 
girt walk, send forth their cooling streams, whose rip- 
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pHng music lulu restless sleepers with silvery notes. A 
fairy spell seems hanging on the city, ■whose teeming 
thousands might have been changed, by some sorcerer’s 
magic, into dead blocks of marble^ jgo still, and hushed, 
and motionless is the city of the l^ptian suiters! 

I am moving through'one of the principal open squares 
of Oairo alone, and ■regardless of cautions about Nubian 
bravos, I hem beheld, beetling heavy doorways and 
sombre wickets, barely made visible amidst the darkness 
by the sickly twinkling of the baby lontdr^s^ the walls 
are thick, the gates am massive, bol^jvud locks are 
of colossal magnitude, and carry rusty iron 

visages the features of dark tales and strange adven¬ 
tures. v 

There is a noblo mosqUe, with its stately gilded mina¬ 
rets? towering above the walls and gates below, and 
radiant with the brightness of the hour, farther on is 
a goodly building of polished marblo. The moonbeams 
falling thickly on it, show how much time and skill the 
craftsmen of old Egypt have lavished on its form. It is 
a public fountain, whore the halt and blind may rest and 
quench their thirst. Beyond it, again, adjoining a long 
low range of wall and peering gables, are a suite of baths 
of many-coloured mArble—beautifully moulded by the 
carver's chisel, yet of' less pretension thin the fountain, 
as a work of art. It stands forth grandly from the 
crowd of strange fantastic dwellings that efuatcr round 
about it. 

There is a noble mansion of the Arabian Nights’de¬ 
scription; massive, large, full of quaint doors and sly 
windows, doing their best to see, yet not to be seen. It 
is shaded by lofty palms, whilst over the thick wall of 
the garden and terrace may be seen the bright flowers 
land verdant leaves of the pomegranate and Citron* The 
principal gateway & slightly ajar, and I venture to hi* 
dulge my edriosity by peeping slily in through the 
narrow aperture left by the unclosed door. There are 
many lights inside,—'lanterns, torches, and flambpaux. 
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and by their combined light X obtain an uncertain vision 
of a busy multitude whin a hall shut off from tho 
courtyard by trehis«work and windows. 

There is. a sound of^revelry within s of merry voices, 
of stringed' instruments, of dancing foot. They arc 
evidently the dSteiestic part* Of some establishment of 
quality, zAM&g beUdajytb fceleta^some family event. 
Who can but & ' B **f W’fcho wpdding-night of somo 
vizier’s daughter or feonf 

The first feng oreatutse I bare encountered this night 
is an old d&Sej>rt mmpn O'donkey. Muffled in ample 
folds of musdifer, W&fmjj&atoiLb to say, saye by bis stooping 
form, whether be b&ng§d or yOuag. He starts at meet¬ 
ing me at "that unusual 4amr, but goe^on his solitaiy 
way with the usual Moslem salutation, " God is great, 
and Mahomet is His prophet 1 u f£he voico dies away in 
the silent distance} and I wend my weary way to the 
hotel by the grotesque principal square, to rest till day¬ 
light, and dream of caliphs, viziers, genii, hunchbacks, 
cadis, Ethiopians, and Cheese-cakes. 

It is mid-day, thkfc is to say, early in tlio feftenoon by 
the hour, though high-noon judging from the intensity 
of tho Sun’s rayS, I am equipped once more for a visit 
of Oriental r$j&tch amidst tho stone and wood and dust 
of Grand Cair&} and, forcing my hasty way through a 
regiment of bearded dragomen that are fam to make 
common property of me, I rush down the wide stairs 
into the courtyard* climbing upon tho nearest of nine 
saddled donkeys ‘that cut off all egress from the hotel. 
I give the creaturo the full length of the reins, with 
licence to bear me whither he wills. The animal is 
evidently quite up to the tastes of overland travellers, 
and trots away with me at a cheerful pace, towards and 
into the v&ry busiest and narrowest thoroughfares. 

I am now in the very lieai t of busy Gbfco, with its 
many pulses beating quick and High about me. I am 
Where I have for long years sighod to be* and whither 
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in my dreams 1 liavo offcetft wondered itt imagination. 
Bat Cairo by moonlight and' CNjflO by sunlight—hot, 
glaring, suffocating high-hoon—Si, appeavauqe* t*?o 
very different plnoW T he sraudo^tne lat¬ 
ticed portals, the high gables, tbo 

carved fountains that, by$^ polo Hgfet of the moon, 
appeared so richly to guolhif Ore now 

broken, deformed, and-tladfe^fei^^th dug, „ 

The mosques are ves^to’ucVjoujrof topir; xjSse bazars 
are fast faffing ta decay—I USould say th$llre*not lot 
on repairing leasdS, The baths 4WJW tflf in need 
of fzoqaent purifying dips ttora^M^’/The motley 
crowd of merchants, devotees, ,C^^^DuykS, Arabs, 
eunuchs, buyers, and tm tile whole, exceed¬ 

ingly doubtiul about the # 1ti&i and garmonts; and I 
cannot avoid feeling a strong conviction that a free ap¬ 
plication of whitewash and soap would greatly improve 
the appearance of the Cairo community and their tene¬ 
ments. 

I could rein in my ambling donkey in the midst of this 
most picturesque street, and spend a good hoar in an 
examination of the passers-by, of the shops, their owners, 
and their frequenters. Why, that sherbet shop at the 
comer of the narrow passage, with the Italian name over 
the*doorway, the many-o loured bottles hr the windows, 
and the many-vestured gossippera within# seatod on 
divans, couches, and eosywairs, drinking and listening 
to some nice story or touching scandal, is alone a fertile 
study for a lover of the novel and the picturesque. 

Of all the places of public rosort in dairo, excepting 
only the mosques, the Turkish b&zai is the most 
especially Oriental, and strikingly picturesque. Of great 
extent, it is divided into many different departments, in 
each of which goods and wares of a particular class arc 
exposed for sale. I%One or two lanes of shops there ore 

** 4n 

mummm. i ... i^N. t W i .W i.^i'M4» l I M , l n i»» »*»■ » . tm . . . *»' . . . . 11,111 *. * 

1 Copts, the deetyndsufai of the ancient Egyptians. They are 
Christians, 
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only boots and Slippers to "Bo seen. Farther on, mats, 
pillows, and cusMeos, are the articles to be disposed of. 
* ipr another quarter, Clothes‘ of every description are 
heaped np find stored in lefty piles. In another, jewel¬ 
lery and (mitaeh^jn utmost variety; farther on, quaint 
topper and iron vessels; and yet farther still, are the 
shops dWfeod to >Taet^edta.T> r difl0. 

I know not which to suss^the curious stylo 

and fashfaft of the shops, the strange varieties of their 
contents, tn£ picturesque garb of the many dealers, or 
their Oriefajgd gravity mid seeming indifference to all 
worldly them. There is a bearded old 

gentleman seated m great dignity on a boffc ottoman, 
cross-legged, Hko a European tailor. He is a noble- 
looking iherchant of fancy articles, tastefully clad in 
ample robes, with a hookah of extensive dimensions in 
his mouth. 

Slipping from my saddle, and flinging the reins to the 
young Egyptian urchin who has charge of my donkey, I 
make my way to the solemn Turk, and, saluting him, X 
proceed to examine and admire his merchandise. An 
Oriental, whether in Egypt or Bengal, will never allow 
himself to be surprised at anything, nor to evince any of 
the most ordinary emotion. Accordingly, I do not look 
for any outward pad visible signs of pleasure, or even of 
attention, from the cushioned, turbaned Mahometan. If 
he is looking at me at all—add I feel extremely doubtful 
on the point-—it must be.my shoos that are occupying 
his attention; for his eyes arc bent most provokmgly 
downward, calmly and immovably. 1 roam over his long 
array of articles, ftom the richer silk purses of Persia, 
and the embroidered slippers from Morocco, to the fine 
steel-work of Damascus, glistening in the sunlight like 
Elkington’s best electro-plated wares. I nod my head 
and smile in approval of the goads ^ and, as a reward for 
my Frankish friendliness, the Turk lifts up his deep 
dark eyes, mutters something in Soft Arabic, and mo¬ 
tions gracefully to an attendant in the rear. 
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In a moment a tiny dip of smoking black coffee is 
handed to me on a rich salver** X ant too well verged m 
Oriental customs to decline the cMity ; besides which, 
I am anxious to ascertain it Mw&a c&flH SO near the 
place of its production, is the dehorns borage it is 
said to be» Buxnopr has* in tips instance* been a faithful 
chronicler 5 the coffee i* of W «*Q»ieifie ur 0 ma,tthOOgh 1 
confess my degenerate MJh|t wire a flavour of milk 
with it. „ 4 f x 

Pleased with piy ready acceptance 4tM* toffee, and 
flattered by my signs cf apnftoatf hf lMm me a nobly- 
jewelled snuff-box* ot winch X dj^MNtayself, though 
detesting snuff, and go off for^in^w Into a paroxysm of 
sneezes. Lastly, the mo«fc^ of Sis own particular hookah 
is handed to me. 

I wish to depart, and look around me for some me¬ 
mento of the time and place* A purse, worked m silver 

^ 'e on a rich silk velvet ground, takes my attention. 

bilst selecting this, my new acquaintance brings for* 
ward, wrapped m many careful folds of soft cloth, a box 
of curious workmanship and rarer materials. Gold and 
silver, ivory, pearls and precious stones, combine m its 
construction, and almost dazzle the eye with their bril¬ 
liancy. It is a gem worthy the acceptance OX princes 
The world-famed Koh-i-noor might condescend to repose 
withm its sparkling #mj>race. Oleopatr^ might have 
kept her love-letters In ft* Alexander “the Great could 
have condescended to call it his* The oost of it, I am 
assured through an interpreter, is a mere trifle for an 
English ** lord ” bo give $ only a few hundreds of pounds 
sterling. Bpt, Hal have a tolerably vivid idea that my 
spare hundreds will flow in a moie westerly and practical 
direction, X descend to the purchase of an African purse, 
much to the, dnmppeintmeht of the Turkish merchant, 
who, however, toes not condescend to evince the slightest 
emotion, etch of Contempt. 1 pocket my purse* end 
depart, lades* with the ordinary sfcoieotyped "Bismil* 
labs,' 1 * In the name of the Prophet / 1 etfy {using myself 
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If 

jpr aAofcfcd* hmr amongst the strange intricacies of 
fiqkefyr bassfoe, dusty bapa* land ittnflided mosques. 

* >T Household Wot&9 . 

. .1_ 

^ i r 

4, * ' # ' 

teSjJR 'WWpRtfflto 1003010 B3&& 

» v 4 <>.. * ^ 

^ tAtot ^ 

tags kifblpi 7 * 

1 ^tfcee §$i#f* fhriWtt, 




warn* 


'fr f fl tt*l 0], 


winter wild* 

> summer fall, * 

Nftjadtnou pbi$WG pit J&afbered child 5 

And tell us all thy pam aa&infoug, 

When thou const speak again in song. 

Feat ndt, nor tremble, little Biid, 
we^ nee the© kindly now; 

And core there 1 * in a friendly 'word 
An &ee$»t frtdq tfcm shpldglknow: 
For kindness which the heart doth teach 
Di^hunejfch all peculiar speech. 

’Xis QQ&m$$ to the bird ml brute, 

To Adieu man, to ahgw bright; 

And ifagwoer ’ti& thatf lonely lute 
Beard in Ah# air at nftjht: 

M|m tqdyersal trape, 
hy or *p&$fc sung, 

But bark} is that a aoamd we hear 
Qome e%piag from m throat $ 

Faint, &hwl—tmt wedk^ttad T$y dear, 
And like b little grateful nft&a ? 
Another f BAl look where it lies,— 

It liters,—g«6ps,—is etm^it dies t 

The 4»qfW*i woe doth g»m*w 
fla,» M i g het aMoat bird rt fedo- , 4 
All^ w; Wdn^ertneart is cold, 
inf eye is aim,—it* fqartuzfc told! ' 

+ 


doctor* 
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vast space is a mass of bare, loft, rocky hills, and scorching 
Bands, without water, bird, or tree, and with only the scan¬ 
tiest vegetation* To the traveller it presents little more 
than a boundless expanse of sand and sky, a gloomy and 
barren track, where his eye finds nothing to rest upon, 
as he wends his weary way across its boundless wastes. 

Hero and there, however, arc to be found fertile spots, 
—green oases in the desert— which contain wells of good 
water, and groves of waving palpi-trees. These serve 
as resting places for the caravans on their toilsome 
march. Here the traveller can quench his parching 
thirst, and find shelter Upom the burning rays of a 
scorching sun. But woe to the poor wayfarer, if, as 
frequently happens, the wfeHs have become dry! 

Death from thirst, however, is by no means the only 
danger to which travellers are exposed in this dreary 
region. Sometimes they are overtaken by the burning 
simoom, which, advancing like a hurricane, buries them 
* beneath the drifting sands, that rush before tho wind 
like the waves of the sea. 

Of the vast regions of Central Africa, lying to tho 
south of the great desert, our knowledge is only limited 
and imperfect. Within the last few years Barth, Living¬ 
stone, Burton, Spoke, Baker, and Du Chaillu, have 
given us more information respecting this district than 
all previous waters put together; still, but a compara¬ 
tively small portion has been explored, and tho great 
mass of tho inhabitants are strangers to a white man's 
face. 

All that we do know tends to produce amazement. 
We find a land of most luxurious vegetation, abundantly 
watered; a land of vast forests, whoso magnificent trees 
furnish choice woods; a land where the pine-apple is a 
weed, where rice grows wild, ground nuts abound, and 
tobacco, maize, and cotton might be grown to any extent. 
Elephants, with their previous ivory tusks, roam in 
herds, and iheqe are antelopes of all sizes, and of species 
innumerable. There is indeed a profusion of animal and 
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vegetable life; but, in spite s& all this* the inhabitants 
are poor. They do not till the ground* and they do not 
rear cattle. They eat what comes to hand-^elepkaat, 
hippopotamus, rat, mouse, dog* frog* slug^and, when 
other food foils, certain tnbes resort to cannibalism. 

Central Africa is a laud without history, Without a 
literature** almost without traditions. There are no 
buildings either-for use or* ornament in the present, and 
no rums to marie the past 1 ; thero are no roads* no 
bridges, no canals. Tfeat civilization. wit|\w£Soh the 
natives have come in contact'has only ser^6d to further 
demoralize them by the Combined of spirituous 
liquors and the slave-trade* 

The distinguishing feature of African* climate are 
heat and dryness* a consequence of its being situated 
almost entirely in the tropics. In Euypt, Nubia, and 
the Sahara, ram seldom or never jfolls, while in the 
remaining part of the continent, except the extreme 
north and south, there are only two seasons—the wet 
and the dry. During the wet season it rains in torrents 
for weeks together, and the country is flooded by the 
overflowing rivers. To this succeeds the dry season, 
when all bub the largest rivers become empty channels, 
and vegetation is burnt Up by tho excessive and long- 
continued heat. For eight months of the year* constant 
flue weather is prevalent throughout the greater part of 
the continent. The sun rises every morning in a clear 
atmosphere, spreading a glaring light over tho whole 
country; and in the evening, the orb of day sinks 
magnificently into the ocean; no cloud easts a passing 
shadow over the brilliant landscape, or distils in soft 
showers on the thirsty land. 

Animals in the greatest abundance and of endless 
variety are the characteristic production of Africa. The 
elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, zebra* and giraffe; 
the gorilla, chimpanzee* mandril, and other baboons and 
monkeys; the lion* the panther, and the leopard; spring¬ 
boks, antelopes* and buffalOcb-y these are merely examples 
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of the animate which ro fm oyer the woods and pteuia 
o t this continent. - 

The ostrich inhabits the sandy deserts; ^lizai ds, ser- 
pentad and noxious reputes of almost every species 
ahopnd m all parts, white the large rivers swarm with 
erdbodttes. The great scourge ot the country is ants 
and locusts; the former match ui incredible numbers, 
eating up every animal and * vegetable substance that 
comes in their way; ^ destructive, 

and spftid thtmeoives ¥#* extends districts. When 

dying, their prnmbem n ^ < #^ ,!l0 £ rcat as t0 bide the 
sun like a dathey ahght, every green 

thing di^ippfiirsfas if by magic. 

Except hi the Barbary States* the Ktlc region, and 
the Capo Settlements the people of Africa are.lor the 
most part negroes, with whose sable Skins, thick lips, flat 
noses, and wooltey heads, so unlike European, we are 
all Familiar. They Are broken up into numerous petty 
tribes, which are for ever at war with each other. Their 
towns and villages are mere groups of huts, and thou 
agriculture is of the rudest description. Many of them, 
subsisting wholly on the produce Of the chase, often en¬ 
dure great privations, and are steeped in the grossest 
ignorance and barbarism. 

For a variety of reasons, Egypt is tlie most interest¬ 
ing part of the African continent. lying on the high¬ 
road to the JJtfSt, it is frequently visited by Englishmen 
on their way to or from our Indian Empire; and now 
that the Suez Canal unites thfe Mediterranean and Bed 
Seas, the greater part of the traffic with the East Indies 
will probably pass through that channel. 

It is from an historical point of view, however, that this 
country is chiefly remat table. Ages before the empires 
of Greece and Borne had been founded, a highly culti¬ 
vated and powerful kingdom had grown up on the banks 
of the Nile; And though it is now thousands of yeais 
since its glory departed, the colossal ruins of its cities 
temples, and pyramids—wonderful for their vast size and 
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massive architect ure^b&r affile testimony kq its ancient 
greatness. * 




Svimttv.^Afrjea coBoet* of a belt <4f lo;w, unhealthy land along 
the ooa«Mr<>mwbich*eeries of terraces tamtothe respect. 


mg which we know comparatively little. The desert of 8aWua occu¬ 
pies mere than ofie.flftb dt &e*whol© continent. Gulya compare 


ely small portion of WK®kbas <Wf bed* b * 

iropeauft*' The 

are the eie- 


tlVi 

Europeans 

consequently aaynal* 
teustic production, 
pliant, rhinoceros, luppopqtaniU^, 
chimpanzee, and other qaOjdf 
of thenetfiotabesare steapef, ^ m - r ~ 
barism. Egypt* both from ft? dowtson and 

i ■. » . .* At rl t i#*. .* _jriJ _ 



jfonjla, 
Many 
and bar- 
.1 associations, 


is the most interesting part efwhp AfctOUa comment?. It is ebw fly 
lemarkahlo for the colossal riflo* of Its techies and pyramids, 
which bear testimony *<? its ancient greatness and achanced civili¬ 
zation. 


Questions —What is €iie general feattirb of Africa P Describe 
its climate Eoumeiate tho most important animats. Namotbo 
chief nvers and settled districts. Kame the remarkable features 
of Egypt. 


SWOBD* 


’Twafl the battle-field, and the cold* psfctubda 
Looked down on the dead and the dying; 

And the wind passed o’er with a dirge and a waily 
Where the young a&d the Jw* "*m lying* 


With his father’s sword in hisfred right hand. 
And the hostile dead around bun, 

LAy a youthful chief; h^s he d was the ground. 
And the grays** icy sleep had hound |uhl. 


* > 


^reck^jTi^mSfcj death aud dam, 
Fasseaa soldier, his plunder *eeii«te; 
Careless he stepped where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 
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Brawn by the glare ol the womor’s ewoid, 

The soldier pausod beside it; 

He wrenched the hand with a giant’s strength. 

Bat the grasp of tho dead defied it. 

l?e loosed his hold, and his noble heart 
Jodi part with the dead before him; 

And he hononred the brave who died sword m hand. 
As with softened brow ho befit o’er hun.^ 

“A soldier^ death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier’s grave wonWi*; 

Before T would take that sword from thy hand, 

My own fcftffrhtood should dye it. 


M Thou shalt not be left for tho carrion erow, 

Or the woH to fatten <f*r tboe; 

Or tho coward insult tho gallant dead, 

Who in hfo had tiombled before thee! ” 

Then dug he a grave in the oiimson earth, 

Wlieie hw w&mur foe was sleeping; 

And ho laid him there m honour and rest, 

With his sword in his own brave keeping. 

L. J8< l&ndoa. 
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THE F£IOHT OF XBBXE&. 

I saw him on the bafcllewe, 

When like a king he bore him— 

Proud hosts were there in helm and Spear©, 
And prouder chiefs before him: 

The warriori and the carrier’s deeds—* 

The morrow* and the mpwws meeds-** 

Ho dauntih^thonMt came oV huh j 
He looked ardtmd h^masd Ms eye * / 
Dedance dashed to eaa$# J, 

' &U, 

He looked on ocean** its hr$ad breast j 
W as covered with flaut 5 - t* 

On earth—and saw» ffotin east to west. 

His bannered millions meet; 

While rock, and glen, and ca\e, and coast, 
Shook with the war-cry of that host. 

The thunder of their feet \ 

Ho heard the imperial echoes riog-*- 
11 c heard—and felt himself a king 2 

1 saw him next alone—nor camp 
Hor chief his steps attended; 

Hor banner biased, nor courser’s tramp 
With war-cries proudly blended. 

Ho stood alone, whom fortune high 
So lately seemed to deify; 

Ho who with Heaven contended 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave 2 
Behind—the foe; before-^h© wave! 

• 

He stood;—fleet, attofy, treasure, gone— 
Alone, and in despair 1 
While wave and wind swept ruthless on* 
For they were mon&rchs there;» 

And Xerxes in 4 single hark. 

Where Idle his thousand ships were dark* 
Must all their fury dare; 

What a revenge—a trophy, this, 

For the immortal Sal amis! 

Mm Jeivbhv/ry, 
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fttip^ted teadhatr, to iethei], 

t latut), X p&t&Mtb engage, P& p’> twd dr cottoned with 

pledge l&j 8 e$i~*-phb, from 0 tethe%.jrap0, or chain. 

BtLm } a pB^Mohafciott, con- -Oratory £l* u orator, a speaker, 
‘ traK&fron in omatj one who mays 01 


v 4 b£ft«t 

#«*$ 

a«®§ 

trfttji 

TOthfe 


t om$n one who piays m 

Lbi„ Wgaiaedfloj^, l speak 

falpmoney; owta,* M entreat], « , at 
fc * ' ^ * - •§*' M4m,eat or huildmg for 


V ^ « * awroaeat or 1 

TFjoiy Xtafth/ : * private worship. 


tier; 

t 1 


The manner of my cU#jy $&ajpfcli was tins. At about 
an hour before dawn, X ro$ 4 , hod made tbo most of about 
a pint of water which X allowed myself lor Washing. 
Then T breakfasted upon tea an$ bread. As soon as the 
beasts wore loaded, t tpottnted my Camel and pressed 
forward. My poor Arabs bemg on foot would sometimes 
moan with fatigue and pray lor rest; but I was anxious 
to enable them to periwm their contract for bringing 
me to Cairo ;withm%be atlpJul^tbd time, and I did not 
therefore illoW a halt until the craning came. About 
mid-day, or seen after, Mysseri psed to bring up his 
camel alongside of mih© and supply me With a piece of 
the driedlirisad S^ped in water, and also (as long as it 
lasted) withx**pfto$ bf the tongue. After this there 
came into my kaifd/b$w wall X remember it 1) the little 
tin cup half-filled with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
desert you liafe no particular point to make for as your 
rosting-placSe* The endless sands yield nothing but 
small stunted shrubs i even these fail after the first two 


or tbreo day©, 4 ^$. ffeom that time yon pass over broad 
plains—-you pfetf over newly-reared bills,—you pass 
through VftUeyfe dug out by the last Week’s storm, and 
the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, 
and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The earth is 
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for th& sa&ef \,.; 

Ton $6dk!|^;ti§e n^qt^mQ- 

by hin* y$k $3x^ 

done, 

‘taxm - 

bete« yocp@J?^^^®j|SSj^^^R^Ki 0 e' -; 

where he stftd^^fir' Jdtog, 

swords 'Jf0’%^§$ 
your oat^dls 

thosiOs:. 

that ye&AHV oUfcwaril$ght. 

$imfw8w^^ ■$$$$ :.^h outers 

ache, your ybW^?i«i& jdgl^fjd you $e& 

the same pat$eri3U3tp Tttid ^ fjijiare of lig^t 

beyond;, but^onqhdftp|^iSme ^j^h® ^oi^' Sand byrand-hy 
the now 

softly * brnfc 

shadow-dSfetfie';is^^p^feb.'aiQhg Persia. 

Then agaitt you _|oo^fe_j{iid; |*#0rar' i® oil 

veiled iff his has 

become 'the 

fled in thd ihoftH- 

comes bl^shi|3|^^ sti||.. ^^dd^^eSm|s , 'bmmn^ with 
blushes, ye& ^c^dl-;&jid beside,, * ,»■ 4 ;.' ’^v., -. 

Then jfe^ifjfs^fdSife Hd^ 9 '^ : of}res|fr, The'wOrjj} b$$f$' 
yon is all your own, andt&ere, where y<m wiiVJou’piiek 
your solitary tent s there is no livicig thing to dispute 
your choice* Whep at last the spot hadbi^ fii^d t^on 
and we h&d &0$,. po , a 'hdlt, one 
touch thd%hdst’!dt.M#. emnel, and litter at‘ the sflWJteg' -. 
a peculiar gurgling sound* The bpesfc ips tantly vaffiffi , 
stood and obeyed tho sigh, and slowly sunk judder me, 
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till she brought her body to a level with the ground: 
them gladly enough I alighted. The re&t of the camels 
were unloaded and turned loose to browse upon the 
shrubs of the desert* where shrubs there were, or* where 
"those failed* to wait for the small quantity of food that 
was allowed them out of our Btores. 

My Servants, helped by the Arabs* busied themselves 
in pitching thq tent,aud handling the fire. Whilst this 
was doing* t u$ed to walk afway towards the East con¬ 
fiding is the p^int of jblj* £obt aa a guide for my return. 
Apart from the ohehrihg w0iOe$c4 m J attendants I could 
bettor know and feel the loneliness of the desert. The 
influence of such scones, however, was not of a softening 
kind* but filled me rathe? with a sort of childish ex¬ 
ultation in the self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand 
thus alone in the wideness of space—a short-lived pride, 
for wherever man wanders, he still remains tethered by 
the chain that links him to his kind; and so when tho 
night closed round me* X began to return—to return as 
it were to my own gate. 

Beaching at last soma high ground* I could see, and 
see with delight* the fire of our spiall encampment; and 
when, at last* 1 regained the spot* ft seemed a very homo 
that had sprung up for me in the midst of these solitudes. 
My Arabs were busy with their bread,—Mysseri rattling 
tea-cups,—thalrttle kettle* with her odd oldmaidish looks* 
sat humming awmy did songs about England, and two 
or three yards fromvtfie fire my tont stood prim and tight 
with open portal* and with welcoming look—a look like 
“ the own arm chair ” of our Lyrist’s “ sweet Lady Anne.” 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night 
breeze blew coldly j when that happened, the dry sand 
was heaped up outside round the skirts of the tent, and 
so, the wind that everywhere else could sweep as he 
listed along those dreary plains, was forced to turn aside 
m his course* and make way* as he ought, for the 
Englishman* Then within my tent there were heaps of 
luxuries,—dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, libraries, bed- 
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rooms, drawing-rooms, CBeotorieS, nil crowded into the 
space of a hearthrug. The first night, X re member/ with 
my books and maps about me, I wanted a light. They 
brought me a taper, and immediately from hot of the 
silent desert therernshdd in a fiood of life* finseen before. 
Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues that never 
before perhaps had looked,ppon the shining of a flame, 
now madly thronged iflfcd my tent, and daah4 through 
the fire of the candJetSU ih# fairly exfcingufiJiA it with 
their burning limbs, 'Tbw had failed ^‘attaining 
this martyrdom suddenly became swfijtfcs, and dang 
denpondingly to the canvas* r *i ”, 

-By-and-by there was brought to tityfc the fragrant tea, 
and big masses of soorchad and scorching toaet, and the 
butter that had come all the way to mo in this Desort of 
Asia, from out of that poor, doar, starving Ireland. I 
feasted like a king—like four kings—like a boy in the 
fourth form. 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned,and my people 
began to load the camels, 1 always felt loth to give back 
to the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed 
for a while With the eheerftdnesa of a human dwelling. 
Ono by one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the 
hundred things that strewed tho ground ana made it 
look so familiar— all, these were taken away, and laid 
upon the camels. A speck* in the broad tracts of Asia 
remained still impressed with theM^A df patent port¬ 
manteaus and fha heels of London boots; tho embers of 
tho fire lay black and cold upon the eainj i and these 
were the signs we left. 

My tout was spared to the lost, but when all else was 
ready for the start, then came its fall j tho pegs werb 
drawn, the canvas shivered, and in loss than a minute 
there was nothing that remained of my gonial home but 
only a pole and a bundle. The encroaching .Englishman 
was oti) and instant upon the fall of the canvas, like an 
owner who had waited aud watched, the Genius of the 
Desert stalked in. Both#*, 
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IWOIiUttED WfiWrB. 


> 

ft level. 


a' j&lfttie, ft smooth surface. 


Ifctnciplo, caifliM Srale^a&om < Pej^doaiB&tfuag,shock. 

—rLi _xj ... i.i- vju rtf 

€£«sfe^P’ S ^ 1 



ifttftr, measurer of 

J 


. :ig to machine#} * J 
dorheftd woiku * 

^ j* 

tV - • * 

An ^ rtWiWfsurfheo placed in an 

obHqqe^ s^ ^ped^fMU^ \ / „ 

u&od in ItyaMctat ofr tlfaiftwV* 
dined Plane^Vbe 
horizontal Ipae, as A B (Pi$, 

1>); the height or perpendi¬ 
cular lme* as B*C) and the 
length* or r foohn^4rPlane -it* 

U«AC* A 



lJg. l. 


The Inclined Plane is one of the groat mechanical 
powers. I &nv great, bee&uSC, a^tongh there arc usually 
lechoned six mechanical po^lfiWjiese in reality may ho 
reduced to the principle of tbo Lever, and the 

Inclined, Ptm. 3)in modutefiScal Motors are generally 
arranged thus rf; * ' 1 

The Levetw r«V && 


The Wh^#®^fi3e. ‘| Principle of the Lever. 
ThoPulIdyff^t.. j 

The Inclined Plane, 1 Principle of the Inclined 


The Wedge. 
The Screw. 


^ Plane. 


So then, yon see that a proper knowledge of the In¬ 
clined Plane comprehends an account of the wedge and 
of the screws** 

I may remark, with reference to the #$t of mechanical 
powers, that some authors add the toothed wheel to tho 
number, making seven powers. 

In calculations respecting the Inclined Plane, tho 
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power of 1 lb., and a little more exertion would puli the 
weight tip the plane. 

Agfdn, suppose a weight of 10 lbs. be used to balance 
another weight resting on a plane, Who&e length is fho 
times its height; it will become evident that a weight of 
' SQ lbS. might be supported* 

You mt$t remember that this rule holds good in 
theory only; there are many in actual practice. 

For, inst£nq& $ may paehtion or a resistance 

to motot^^hich all ^Otign "bosses are affected by, 
and ibis * disturbing force * hr friction greatly inter¬ 
feres with out neat ^heoffstical rules. And since all 
earthly bodies ‘ afe more oa\lps$ rough, friction always 
produces soMfl effect. i x 

Notice what an extremely simple machine this Inclined 
Plane is, Indeed, so,simple is its construction, that 
it hardly seem! correct to dignify it with the name of a 
machine. And yet, when studied, it is found fully 
to deserve that name, for by its aid wo can economize 
power; we can make a certain force balance a much 
larger one. 

We have not fkr to seek gp well-known examples of 
this mechapieal, power. Yop have seen the stout short 
ladder by means of .yrhieh drayptt^p got their barrels off 
and on their Wftgbpe. w You have* hoticed also the planks 
placed in an h^ltodTpoSiticm to gel goods in and out of 
cellars, Ip the labourer wheels his loaded 

barrow up & skM&g plank. All these are practical ap¬ 
plications of an jammed Plane. 

Bailroads, too, on account of the slope of the land, 
frequently rise and fall in inclined planes. A railroad 
incline is termed a gradient. A gradient is generally 
measured by the number of feet which the plane rises 
within a certain 'distance. Thus, if one part of the 
rail be 1 ft, higher than another part 100 ft. off, 
the gradient is said to be 1 in 100/ What would bo 
the power required to prevent a load from running down 
on such a plane, supposing it to be perfectly smooth? 
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Clearly T ta of the weight*, that being the fraetkq that 
the height is of the length, ' > 

The Wedge now commands our attention, y 
An Inclined Plane need for cleaning or isolating 
bodies is called a wedge* SVequefttty the w^dge consists 



sten^t of 
fcgfy Ire 
ed roods# 



chopper uses a we<%|, aenndOit 

trees. Iron wad#flS * 
effectively u&d fu.nHL__ 
when repairs are tequJtfei. 

Suppose the two Sid^e B 0, 
of our wedge are equal/ W^fch^is % 
common case: then tyLedvaKb 
tage of the wedgO, on Jjjbli supposi¬ 
tion that it is acted o*~ by a pres¬ 
sure on its top or back, A B, is the 
number of times that B C is 
greater than A B. If B 0 the 
side, be twice AB the back of the 
wedge, then the weight } moved might be double the 
power applied. y 

This mode of employing the wedgo, by acting on 
it by pressure, is, hoover, but rarely used* /The wedge 
is nearly always driven homo by blew* on its back AB. 
The effects of this percussion orjfjflffiing, it is not easy 
to calculate. Enough to romeinbe£ m fifcseut is, that 
the thinner the back of the wedged B, the easier does it 
penetrate an object, h 

You would be surprised at the enormous amount of 
pressure required to force a nail into a piece of wood, 
compared with the small amount of percussion required. 
Again, you know how slight a tap will break the 
shell of an egg, yet by careful management - , you might 
place a weight qf at least fourteen pounds On the end 
of the fragile shell, without injuring it in the slightest 
degree. 

11 a tumbler, Which slightly tapers to its b&soj bo 

a 
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placed iia’iaa'OlW <847 entrance, 

P* smaU forco 

. ,3lw*; ^k.^L£i Qkt^.i- l^odles. This 


wpm ma saa p a pFagp>^gi«penp. uv 

. % s on < 

sSbSPsS . V /J •-'■ ,. '1 Ba^^raSSuHnS.SbxfflRirf^fittfirlA*» trtfW 


:rtn»» fAp(;Ti n.vn 


^efcli are 

■■ • The edges of 

to ih } H 

sip6^j?wi ^ -■ : BC 0 the knife 

'dividii£a}|®r'|§re^'r©mei^P^H^a^i:%? a very 

thin Wedge«'^^»,<■. . ,. >■ t \ ,.;4/- ■ ■♦* *: >' 

yffih hsobjecfc,. tb& W|dg© tiopvcs. Thera 

is oiiA which .ilfis useful in a state 

pf rest., "^is i^henff^i|^,tlie k^stone of an arch. 

The Screw is anothif^i^d&atiori of the inclined 
plane. T&k&yg* ati'dt'l 


v|t. r You will find 



fcjahs^^^ <wfiifch .path indicates 


the 


1 The fchi'ead df ^di'ews ^at’ies in form. Sometimesdt is 
squarbr^metiines ^angular. Square threads are used 


the first case, die gf&ow is termed a 
, .,;Whcn the .gertrifr’jte used as a mechanical power, it is 
:, almost inVafciabiy acted tipoab? a lem> which of-Course 
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multiplies the edict of Lite s§rew. The power is applied, 


fr* ’ r 

Hence tho a#y; 
be augmented nyr 
distance befew©#& 
enmg the lctfat** fife 
thread of the screw h$ 
no powerful pressure 
of mci easing the ad 
lever becomes W 
The carjwhjfcftp^ 



tag U*6 
foijgth- 
"Sli# 
iW 
A mode 
m the 


this 


_ As many tdw a$ the efreum:SSinc# Of the mrole 

desci ibed by tho pow^ to greater than ip* distance 
between th^ threadeirf thp screw, so many ^|pe© will th# 
weight bo greats t§fathe.fQwer. 

‘ ’ * "V# &06| 

>wtar 

applied 
may be 
long. * 

.and the blaoksmtdi’s vieo aio 

excellent examples of tho usefulness of tbte machine. 
The bookbinders p£0ss and the Oomxx% prlSs ate other 
well known instances. The copying pvm, #6 frequently 
seen m stationers* shops# has its jsciew-power augmented 
by the momentum o^#J»tag rare© of two heavy balls 
whnled lapidly foumlp ¥ ■, s 

The screw can also fra used for measuring very small 
distances In thipiyform, it is crila4|thc micromtt* 
screw. So delicate are tl^ of ^hesc micio- 

metu boiews, tliat such a small te,¥k* onc-hve 
thousandth of an ipeh dan bo 



Summary —*An inclined plane is a perfectly bard) Smooth stir* 

t ire, placed obliquely , . , , it „ 

1 heie ore two gieit mechanical pnnciplea-Hne lever ana tuo 
inclined plum tho Jevei, wheel and axle, and pulley Lift retired 
to the fust, and the inclined plane, wed^e, and bcjow %& the eeconu 
of these principles \ 

Gam in power is countertnl meed by loss in speed * 
Enction is a rSm&ncfe to motion, occasioned by the rqbpiug 
tonethcr of iengb 7 wdies . ,, , , . . - 

Examples of the inclined piano -—A railroad gradients planks 
and ladders, np or down which loads are passed obliquely. 
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The wedge id an inclined plane, used for separating. Wedges 
are chiefly acted on by the force of percussion, which is immensely 
more Motive than piessuro otly. Examples of wedges i-~Pins, 
needles, knives, chisels, etc. j blocks for tightening cords, the ke> - 
Stone or an arch, etc. The screw is arrme^aea plane wrapped 
round a cylinder. *' 

The carpenter’s bench, the blacksmith’s sice, the bookbinchu’s 
press, the coining press, and the oopymg press, ore good examples 
of the serawJslL +* T 

A, micromdfflr screw measures minute distances. 

Buies fto*Bptibn of power to wMu the inclined plane and 
its derivativte^Pi^v* * * % * 

l* T)k%t4$0, 5%»<? (aefoTesae}! ** * 

* ** firotr Height of nine 

g-'y'T P 35 


2. Th& Afw pressure ©$1$. 

Power Bank Of Wedge. 

Weight SiSeofWedge, 
8. Th$ Scnw. * 1 


<* 


Pow^r 


"Weight I* Cironmicicnce of Ciiclo described by Powoi. 

Question.—W hat is an inclined plane ? Classify the mechani¬ 
cal powers. Give examples pf the inclined plane wedge, and the 
screw. What is th^ relation of thgjt PSUver to the weight m e ich of 
these mechanical prin ciples r groat truth respecting 

t'pc cd and power* yfWb is friction /wse^useful or not P Explain 
the modes of u&mg Wedges. Describe the sore 1 ^. How may the 
power of the screwJ^ increased P Whttfc w a p« cl,or octpr screw ? 
What force will juraustain a ton on an inclined plane, rising 1 in 
100 ? What sustain, Which is acted on by a 

power of llfy, the power arm being 15ft.. and the 

distance between t inch P 


Distance between two threads* 



xswhnwsicm oVasmv. 

He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill core 
Jfot life’s worat ills, to have no tune to feel them. 
Where Sorrow’s held inti naive, and turned out, 
Theie Wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
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Savannah, a gngqjKgAdo. *&tt ibragews, *ba4y* 

Prairie, a vast mewot Exuberance, super*teiottce. 

Altitude, height. Humidity, moisture. » 


America or the com 

of two continents, wluefctoe united by etiAiftthmus of 
Dm ion. Between ffc^wre is a $tiMte|fea^oblance. 
Both are broad lot £be pd^th and glilpfISy'contract as 
as they advance towards $0 south,' till the one 

in aiocky isthmus, fitter in a ihl|»ge^%i^niontory. 
Each has a lofty eWp m mouxStaius* nepf its western 
coast; and each has one great central plain which declines 
to the south and to the north, and is watered by two 
gigantic Btre&ms. ^ In their climate, however, and in 
their \ egctation and animal productions, the two regions 
arc very dissimilar. 

The great chamstcristia.O^ the physical features of 
America is magnittu^^Ko rivers in the Old World 
convey such vast v^ppas of water tn the ocean as the 
Mississippi and Alteon, many of whose tributary \ even 
exceed in length the/Volga or the Danube. Excepting 
the Himalaya, no mountain chafhfit #tt side of the 
globe can be compared in altitude to the 

Andes; the Alps themselves dwin&pitato insignificance 
m the comparison. Tho plains, tdo, of the Jtfcw World 
are as extensive andjbeautiful as Its mountains are 
elevated and grand. In some places they spread out in 
one monotonous expanse like the boundless ocean; in 
others, the whole country is one wide, rich savannah, 
teeming wiih animal and vegetable life. The North 
American lakes are equally remarkable, extending in a 
chain from east to west. Each m size an inland sea, they 
excel everything of their kind of which tho Old World 
can boast. 
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fcpta'^he configuration pf its feurikce, North America 
may hgjtvided $pfco four dtefcinet physical region# »-** 

1, The teierh declivities of tb$ AUMieny Mountains, 
fvxt^rfu^tp'the shores of Jhe AXimfK 
^ ?1W igM&me couh^ieS akirtmg the Pacific on the 

&r The^ofcpi valley of the M^OuM and Mississippi, 

Bpcky Mountains, 

and emj yj^ MHBWw^ehi of the continent. 

OnMdwell wooded; in 
the confer^ 6 irf,unf&rtile} while towards 

A The^^^ttifihern Of which is a 




stunted brushwood. f 
these boundless.nlhm&4rO' a 


the ir^XSnmm^i Wpoti'desert. 

A ThO ^fflj®jtffehern 4jjpS^4^«fiJ9fts of which is a 
UeakAhi d$J&te| waste# OSWf^M with innumerable 
lake*»ajU te^k^SE^ Liberia id “ v the sterility of Its soil 
and the <%oUA of Its climate. ' > * *' 

The ^resfc pSaiUa or prairies, whici form so striding a 
feature in$3^hw&icai geography ofN$rth America, arc, 
in fact, vUMM^ural mellows covered with luxuriant 
grasses and flowers, with, here and .there a clump of 
stunted brushwood, /fhft v o^^apmiux 4 inhabitants of 
these boupdl0|9,^mi^ro wild Indians, 

who are giyf&ajly diaappeafin^^Eke* mow before the 
sun, as the whjt^teaa is Slowly Wfc surely encroaching 
on their ^^M^g^U&grounds and converting them 
into Atrti||^^^HpBHPd Abundant harvests of grain v 
Of animat its lower forms there 

is an ample sufppt fflpv deadly rattlesnake Juiks 


who are disappearing* ^Eke- snow before the 

sun, as the whjt^Jnaa is Slowly Wfc surely encroaching 
on their f^ttw^^^^d|veround3 and converting them 
into Abundant harvests of grain v 

Of animat lw^®wsP|a^-in its lower forms there 
is an ample sugjggftt <„fl^dly rattlesnake Juiks 
among the tall gtffefees; herds dffleefc deer occasionally 
enliven the fcoKtud® by their presoncO^ while bisons, 
which associate in thousands and fatten on the rich, 
pastures, sometimes blacken the praino by their count¬ 
ies^ numbers. 

North America abounds in rivers, some of which are 
the largest in the world, and are almost all favourably 
distinguished by the characteristic of being navigable 
throughout the greater part of their course. Thus the 
Mississippi, with its tributary the Missouri, is navigable 
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roj 


*Un 


to the Coot of the great a distance 
from the «ea, formings 
even now of but which.me 

invaluable, wheTrt$S& noSteiy pralri^fif'tk 


miles 
-*_J^tioa 
tme*aay be 



,reA el$ins<, 

si 





two 
hsfor 

or* 

-owe 
nfcinous 
& that of 
ha these 


Hews are coveredlirfiftt popo^ti^^fcies^ and 
have given plspe^e^h|^seexxdsnts of M 

North Am&clm^ioa 
and exhibits 
many inlands 
their utility as 
Huron, Michigan* Brie* 
half of the fresVwa^B^ ^ 
chain whose united 
Great Britain. 

huge basins amipeawfrotn one inbefthq other till they 
reach the 3&fa Q^th^e Thousand Islands* and are finally 
discharged by the S& Lawrence into the Atlantic. 

Between Bakes Brie and pntario thjhgjijst volume 
of water falls oyer a precipice nearly" 2ft&*feet high, 
forming the famous Palls of Niagara, which grandeur 
and sublimity are surpassed by any other 

natural scent in bheeffl&ii' *** ' ,* * t 

* The continent pf AAricfr possesses ^course every 
variety of climate* Bet* lb is fencrftJJy odder than in 
corresponding latitudes of thff jffi ** Thus, Great 
Britain enjoys a much labra¬ 
dor and the country bf fhp lying 

in tho same pwyHel, Bvan the t#wd zone in America 
knows nothing# thebtrming^eat experienced m Asia 
and Africa. 

The chief causes of this comparatively low temperature 
are,'—the extension of tho land toward the If^rih. Pole, 
and the absence of mountains to shelter it from the icy 
blasts which are generated in that dreary region* But 
there arc numerous other agencies at work, all‘tending 
to produce the same result. Thus the narrowness and 
elevation of tho land near the Bquator has a marked 
effect on the climate of tropical America. The great 
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mountain ranges, too, by checking the warm westerly 
winds, Operate in the same direction; while tho vast 
quantity of inland water in the form of immense rivers 
and lakes, the absenco of sandy deserts, and the abun¬ 
dance of forests impenetrable to the sun’s rays, all 
tend to produco a climate in which winter and summer 
struggle for'the ascendency, and in which the seasons 
change with,astonishing rapidity. 

If Africa is distinguished for the variety and abun¬ 
dance of its animal life, America is remarkable for 
the diversity and exuberance of its vegetable produc¬ 
tions. Owing to the mohtnoss of its dimate, the country 
is covered with the richest and densest vegetation. In 
the forest we find tho fir, oak, ash, chestnut, beech, birch, 
larch, as well as mahogany, logwood, and many others 
peculiar .to the New World. 

All the various kinds of grain are successfully culti¬ 
vated, and Europe is indebted to America for tho potato, 
tobacco, maize, and numerous shrub3 and flower* wliicb 
adorn our gardens and green-houses, such as the fuchsia, 
dahlia, verbena, and nasturtium. 

Of wild animals there is abundance of the ordinary 
kinds, and many that are nob found in tho Old World; 
but, at the tithe of its discovery tho llama was the only 
domestic species in all this vast continent. Sinco then, 
however, the horsey ox, others have been introduced, 

and have multiplied 1;oi5hh amazing exteut. 

Tho inhabitants of North America consist of native 
tribes and European setters, or their descendants. The 
former are rapidly disappearing, so that in a few years 
an American or Red Indian will bo as great a curiosity 
as the dodo. In their place a new race is rising up, by 
whoso magic touch tho primeval forest and boundless 
prairie are being transformed into fcrfcilo fields, yielding 
crops of com and cotton, sufficient to feed and clothe the 
world; a race, that in an incredibly short time roars 
populous cities on the banks of great inland rivers, where 
for ages only the beaver constructed bis modest dwelling; 
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a lace, that is covering the continent with a ndfc-work of 
rail way a thousands oi miles m extent, m short, a race, 
who, owing to its superior intelligence and energy of 
chaiactor, combined With well-nigh evhaustless lO^ouices, 
bids fair to be iho dominant race of tlio world. 

Of course, we iefcr to tho inhabitants of the United 
States, who will, ere fang, in all probability, absorb tho 
whole of the continent of JSForfeh having, let 

11s hope, learned hoW to avoid t^bose wpmm and de¬ 
structive wars, that have boon tho Ours© of Europe, 
ictaiding those rapid' advances m ©iwhaatjpn which 
peace alone can secure. 


Si wiAiti —Amenca consists of two continents, hearing © stak¬ 
ing 1 Gbetnblanc 0 to each other 1 he 1 ivers, lakes, mountain ranges, 
and plains, ot the New World ire distinguished for their magm 
tndc In comparison with them, tin physical features of tho 
Eastern lXemispheiC dwindle into in^ignuuanco Noilh America 
embr icon f mr distinct legions ,—1 The Allcghftiiy fthwo 2 r lh( 
Puiho sl>pe 3 The Tilley of the Mississippiand the Missbuj 
4 The gi eat N01 them plain The ohimtoof America is gohetally 
< ldcr and subject to greater and moio suddtn changes than 
that 1 1 other countries in the Old Worid. America is 1 email*, iblo 
foi tho divcmty and ©suherance or its vegetable production" 
Firm it we first obtained the potato, tobjoop, mmee, the *m Usi 1, 
dahln, instuttmna, etc The native inhabitants aTo rap My dis 
appealing, but this wo cannot regret, ns thety pldA is hung tab n 
by *1 superior rice, composed pfiUCipaXly of dettlcrs irom tho 
Butish tjlcs and Germany * 

Quisrio\s—In what respects do IWIB and South Amenra 
ic&mblo each otlnrt* In what do they dfflerf Contrast tho 
physio l 1 fi at urea of Amcnca with those of the Old World HoW 
may N irth Amenta be physically divided P What aii the maines 9 
Tor what are the Amen can rivers distinguished? Naim 1 the 
chief lakes. What causes affect the climate of Amcnca ? Why is 
Amuica an impoitant country ? 
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MX GOOD EIGHT HAKE. 

* 

' » 

I fall into grief, and began to complain; 
f looted for a friend* but X eo ugkfc him in Tain ; 

Companions were eliy, and acquaintance^ Were cold, 

They gave me good counsel, bntJr^Mtlieu? gold, 
“Letfth^a"go,” I oxclaimed: /ijend at my side. 

To lilt nip* and ofd. m, whataveif>&$dp. r 
To toilet to‘^xeVort4 is to bdild ho w$ sand 
1*11 trait bn^Ja^e&Ten and Jtojr goodnight Hand.” 

My eqin my fortune’s despite, 

And mypaad as strojig as my spirit was light; 

It raiitd jfe» #rom borrow, it saved pie from pom: 

It fed me, and #t&d mej again and again. 

Thd friendsVbo bad left mo came bade every one* 

And darkest advisers lookod bright as the stm; 

I need them no rnoie, as they all nndorstand,— 

I thank thte, I trust thee, my good Bight Hand ! 

Macltay. 

' 1 , ''-' 

TfiE COMPASS. 

Magnesia, a town Of Asia Minor, Cardinal,‘chief or head. 
Tested, tried, proved,' f . < Misery, wretchedness, trouble 
Voyages, jojjrneya by eea^ * Discoveries, things found out. 
^ t t t* 1 ,| - 1 " »» ■■* 

Have you over tfrtSjigtjb how ships aro guided when no 
land is to bo scon t Hbir is the sailor able to pursue his 
pathless way, fbr wrecks together, over the world of waters, 
with nothing but sea and sky around him ? Wow, this 
wonder, for wonder it is though so common, is per¬ 
formed by the aid of a small steel bar, under the name 
of a magnet. 

Long ago there was found in Asia Minor, a particular 
kind of iron ore. This ore had the strange quality of 
attracting, or drawing towards itself, pieces ol iron or 
steel. As this oro was largely found near tlic town of 
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Magnesia, pieces of it, used for showing this drawing 
or alti active force, were called ‘magnets. 

Of course, these pieces formed naiwal magnets. By* 
and-by it was discovered that by rubbing bars of iron or 
steel with these natural magnet#, we could rn&ke artifi¬ 
cial ones. The^e ate the magnets always u&$4.$ tbfey can 
he made of almost shape Or siaie. 4 ^ *• 

Magnets are generic either iq straight,UbW befit 
1 ound into a horsoa&0^ foetp. The t$r winding 

the bar round like the mpfc 'XT i» WiZoiS^ botlrend# 
touch tbe same thing* A * 

A pretty way to show the afet^actioi^^lggt for mog- 
ncU is to plunge a bar ntttoxtdt intoBoll 
your magnet well abb^fc in the filings fk W notice how 
t hey duster round fblSfgroUp^. Ton maf notice, top, that 
the greatest quantity ctf iron filings bangs 5 ntar the two 
ends There is very little round the noddle Of the bar. 

Tho^c points whore the magnet seems to have the most 
power are called its poke. These poles have nothing 
whatever to do with scaffold poles. The poles of a mag¬ 
net are simply its points of greatest intensity, the spots 
where the magnet has its highest force. 

One of these is called the north pole, and the ether 
tho ^outh pole. The north pole is generally marked with 
the letter N, or with a notch. Ikfo *ot ^infrequently 
called the marked end of thp *4 * f # 

Magnets, besides tho euriotlS phWer fyftve of draw¬ 
ing n on to them, have another, apd a very useful quality. 
Tin > is tho quality of pointing in cm dfweekion. * * 

Suppose a bar magnet to be nicely balanced upon a 
point Let it be fioe to move round any way it please**. 
To will be found to point always in one cei 1 am direction. 
Pull it away from tins direction as much as you will, it 
will finally xcturn to it, after many indignant shakos. 

Tins is a quality of tbe magnet that jou can rely on 
Tt is this steady looking at one point, which makes tbe 
macrnct so valuable as a guide. 

Since one end of the magnet (the marked end) points 
somewhat towards the north pole, the other end icprc 
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sonts of course the reverse, that is the south pole. Then, 
at right angles from this Lme, you have east and west. 
Thus, by Securing a fixed point, the others are easily 
ascertained. 

Now you are prepared to understand tho principle 
of the compass. It called generally the “ Mariners* 
or Sailors’ Compass,” from its bo$pg so necessary to 
mariners. 

A compass consists of two chief parts, the magnet and 
the card:— * , , 

1. The magnet is usually a flat polished bar of steel, 
properly made into a magnet, feeing delicately balanced 
On its centre, it is free to move as it wishes. This is 
generally called tho “needle,” from sometimes being 
narrow and tapering* at its ends* 

2. The card beneath the magnet has a circle drawn on 
it. This circle i&divided into 32 parts, called “points ot 
the compass.” There are, first of all, the four great points 
north, south, cast, and west,—-these are also called the 
cardinal or chief points; and between these cardinal 
points are various other points or directions. 

The point half way between any two cardinal points 
is named after both its parents. Thus half way between 
north and east is called north-east, Again, half way be¬ 
tween north an4 north-east is termed north north-easi, 
formed by adding the two terms together. There are 
other simple ways of marking tho remaining points, 
after the plan of the following illustration:— 
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Naming the •whole 1 32 points of tho compass, right 
round, in their proper order, is called 44 boxing the 
compass” 

Supposing the compass lost its magic power for a 
single day, what destruction and miseiy would bo the 
con sequence 1 When iron bhips camo into use, a diffi¬ 
culty was felt—^d^UQW know why. The compasses 
have to he carefully tested befbre going to sea, and most 
ships are provided with several—*onh being dated aloft, 
to bo beyond the influence df the iron. 

T said the north, or inarkedendof fch^jftagfcet, pointed 
somewhat towards the north; for does not 

j»oint exactly north and south at all plaohs,' rt $d England, 
it points no less than 20 degrees away ffcbm the north 
towards the west. This distance from the trile north is 
constantly changing, but tho degree of the variation is 
always ascertainable. In London, in *tbe year 1000, t3ie 
needle pointed due north, and it may do so again in 
course of lime. 

TJic origin of tho compass is not accurately known. 
TI 10 baino may bo said of many other great discoveries, 
b nc*li as that of the telescope. The CldmShO knew of 
and used the compass, long before Europeans thought 
of it, ” 

Before compasses came into use, sailors hardly dared 
to trust themselves far from the**Jjfht of land. Tho 
stars were their guides then, as,' nidged, they stall are to 
a certain extonfc. 


SuiiMAirr. —A natural magnet is a certain iron ore. Magnets 
tAo their name from Magnesia. Artificial magnets, way do of 
different si/st* 1 * and shapes. Magnets have two great qualities — 
1. They attract mm or stool. 2 . They point in one fixed direction, 
when allowed. The poles of a magnet are the points of greatest 
povv er. The north pole points tow ards the north nearly5 the south 
('ml towards the south. The cardinal points are north, south, 
cast, and west The compass is a magnet, balanced above a card 
marked with the 32 points. Tho card is cornet in 10 a called the 
ro*e. The c mpass needle m Lunion, at present, marks 20 
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dogroea to the west of north. The needlo shows a difleieni direc¬ 
tion ai different place?, and is constantly \oryiug. 

Questions .—What is a naHiral magnet ? Why are aihfitul 
magnets used? What are the two great qualities of a lmi^net? 
What arc the poles of a raagnel ? What is the advanti * < f a 
fixed and inaikod p nit ? Dosmlm the If arum’s Comp is*. How 
is it affected by non ships, anti how is the etal avoidtd ^ Uow 
does tho needle really point in JSnfflamJf WHt was the ougm ol 
tho compass ? * 



SOUTH AMBBICA. 


Banquet, a feast. Aborigines, original inhali- 

Parasite, a plant growing off taut*. 

another. ' Luxuriance,abimdantgrov th 

Inundated) deeded,' **■ ^ > Enterprising, adventurous. 

|T 

From the ch&sfyeternf its surface this peninsula may 
be divided into five distinct physical regions:— 

1. Th© low country lying to tho west ot the Andes, and 
washed by the Pacific. Tins strip of land is about 4000 
miles in length, ap.d from 50 to 150 m breadth. The 
extremities are fertSfybht the centre is a sandy desert. 

2. The country drained by the Orinoco, consisting lor 
the most p«nt of treeless plains or Uanos, which during 
one part of the yep ,r aio covered with tall grass; but m 
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tho dry season, are so scorched by the intense hpat tha*, 
fecarccly a green blade is visible. 

3. The barin of the Am&zqfc* a vast plain more than 

half tho size of Burope, possessing a rich soil and a 
moist climate. It is covered everywhere with deuso 
forests, harbouring, innhUifirable Vild beasts, and thinly 
peopled by dari^^bes who live by hunting and 
libhing. * * * * 

4. The great southern plain watered by foe Bio da la 
Plata and its ntuneromsm^Ut^riefi. T*^^, region* too* is 
occupied for the most |fefc, by grassy, pliiine, on which 
prodigious herds of‘half-witd cattlo>oro^warf|i 

5. The high country of Brazil, pres43wlfc alternate 

vallcj b and ndges, Ihicldy covered with the side 

next tho Atlantic, and opening into pafcre lands in the 
intciior * * 

The boundless llanos of the South boar a- general re¬ 
semblance to the prairies of the North; but* being situa¬ 
ted withm the tropics, aro subject to greater Changes at 
dilluent seasons of the year. 

Jn I ho dry season, the vertical rays of a tropical sun 
speedily convert the green sWard into 4 dusty plain, tho 
streams and pools of W^ter*gradually disappear, and the 
soil cracks and bursts as if rent by an earthquake. The 
crocodile and boa constrictor ho wrapped in unbiokcn 
sloop deeply buried in the arid soils * Shrouded in dark 
clouds of dust, and tortured by Imtfcr add burning 
thirst, oven and horses scour the tlw one bellowing 

dismally, 1 he otherv with out-stretched nepk sniffing tho 
wind, in the rain cMeavour to scent some poql of water 
not yet wholly evaporated. 

At length, when * all nature Seems about to expire 
under the want of moisture, various signs announce 
thu approach of tho rainy season. No sooner do the 
showers moisten the earth, than the dormant powers 
of vegetation begift to awakon with an almost miracu¬ 
lous rapidity. The dull, tawny surface of the parched 
cavannah changes* as if by magic, into/a" carpet, of Ifcho 
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brightest green, enamelled with thousands of flowers of 
every colour- 

The animal life of the savannah now awakens to 
the full enjoyment of existence. The horse and the ox 
revel in the grasses j not unfreqUently, however, the 
jaguar thence makes a fatal spring upon his unsuspect¬ 
ing victims. The now formed pooh and lakes, swarm 
with fi&b, and a ho-»t of water-fowl, ibises, cranes and 
flamingos regale on the welcome banquet. Countless 
multitudes of -ants, sand-flies, >md, mosquitos, rattle¬ 
snakes, lizards, repulsive toads, scorpions—in a word, 
worms and Vermin of all names and forms—emerge from 
the inundated plains; for tho tropical rams have conver¬ 
ted a waste, dreary as the Sahara, into a boundless lake. 

On tho same spot where, but a short time since, the 
thirsty horse sniffed the air in tho vaiu search of some 
moisture, he is now obliged to lead an amphibious life, 
dimming from place to place in search of tho grasses 
that raise their heads abovo tho expansive waters. 

But all the plains of South Americaarc not sav aunahs. 
Tho basin of tho Amazon, which is more than half Lite 
kite of Europe, is one immense forest, bearing little or no 
resemblance, however, f o „tho dark pme forest 1 * of our 
northern clime. Gigantic trees in endless varieiy tower 
into the air to the height of from one to two hundred feet; 
snake-like vines wind round and round their huge trunks, 
sending out lOn^atmS and binding tree to tree, till tho 
whole forest is Ikied together in one impenetrable maze. 

Parasites of CVerj form* now resembling lilies, now 
grasses, or other familiar plants, clasp the trees with tbeir 
slender roots. Towards the end of the rainy season, they 
are in blossom, and their exquisite appearances, as they 
encircle ibompssy trank with flowers of every hue, can 
(scarcely he hteigijcted. 

TSTor is this wild luxuriance the only feature. Mon¬ 
keys are frolicking through festooned bowers; squirrels 
scamper from branch to branch; coatis are gamboling 
among tbe fallen lea\ cs; the sloth, whose activity on bis 
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native trees belies life name, climbs rapidly in search of 
a spot where he may enjoy undisturbed repose. 

Birds tf gaudiest plumage flit through the trees : the 
molnnt utters his name in rapid tones ; tucano, tucano, 
comes loudly from some fruit-tree where the groat tou¬ 
cans arc rioting; the loud rattling of the woodpecker 
comes ft om somoiopmqst branch- Vat rots are chatter¬ 
ing, paroquets scroamiag, and mnnakms piping in every 
low tree. Wood-pigeons Hy startled, and pheasants of 
a do?on varieties go whirring of£ at the least sign of 
danger. 

Most beautiful of all, humming birds—living gems 
—aie constantly darting byj now stepping to kiss the 
gentle flower, now battling with some rival humble 
bc<\ Butterflies, large as your hand and of the richest 
metallic blue, float lazily past, while fiom tho flowcis 
above comes the distant hum of myriads of gaily coated 
insects. From his hole m the sand the lizard ip his 
goigtoiiR cohering of giccn and gold starts nimbly forth, 
and armies of auts in their busy toil are incessantly 
m u clung past. 

How changed from all this is a night scene! The 
flowers that bloomed by cfey have closed their petals, and 
a shter host now take their place filling the breeze* with 
pci fume. Tho moon darts down her glittering rays, but 
m vain sbo strives to penetrate that dgnsepeSs, unless 
some fallen tree betrays a passage Bltige moths, those 
fail ioi> of tho insect Wori$ have taken the place of tho 
butterflies, and mjhrftalaf Of fire-flics never weary in their 
torch-light dance* 

Far down the road cows on. a bjaae, steady, stream¬ 
ing like a meteors it whizzes past, and for on instant 
the spice is illuminated* and dewy jewels from the 
lenves throw back tho radiance. T& is the lantern fly, 
seeking what bo himself knows best, by the fiery guide 
upon his head. Tho air of tho night-bird’s wing fans 
your check, or you ai o startled by his mournful note* 
wac-o-row, wac-o-row, sounding dolefully. Tho armadillo 
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creeps carelessly from his hole, and ul slow pace makes 
for his feeding ground; the opossum climbs stealthily 
up the tree, and, the ant-eater is out on his marauding 
expeditions. 

The whole of this vast region is watered by the Amazon 
and it h tributary stream?. Bisipg in the Andes, at a 
height of 12,500 feet, it flows right across the continent, 
and is narigablo for large ships for more than 2000 miles 
from its mouth. *As vet, howetfet* it? water* aic dis¬ 
turbed only by the canoe of the savage, or the boat of 
some enterprising traveller; no fyiby jrities arc found on 
its banks, but duly hero and there a wretched Indian \ il- 
Ingo; and a district forty tunds as’large us England rnd 
capable of supporting the population of tho entuc globe, 
is almost entirely uninhabited. 

The mountain region of the west forms a striking 
contrast the boundless bovairaah» and forest-cm crcd 
plains which we have been endeavouring to describe. 
The mighty range of the Andos extend? thioughonl 
tho whole length of the continent at no great distance 
from the Pacific shores, and forms what has been (ailed 
tho back-bono of the wot Id. It contains numeious 
volcanoes and many peaks over 20,000 feet in height. 
Tn the northern part of the range, that is, m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Equator, populous clt ies are formed on 
tho mountain VkJpcs* and elevated valloj s, at a height 
which in Europe would bo covered with pei petual smow. 

Thus Ea Pa % in Bolivia is 12,192 feet above the ^ea 
lmcl, Potosi 13,500, and the* Celebrated mines of that 
name 10,083, or higher than Mqi$ JQlanc. Quito uith 
its 70,000 inhabitant'? envoys a perpetual spimg at a 
ticvclion of nearly 10,000 feet, while towering ahme i! 
far into the deep blue tropical f^ky arc tho snow-con crcd 
summits of dnhnbQta&o, pi ch me ha, Cotopaxi, and 
Anttannn. \ f5rrv 

At tho time of its.dhcoVPry, South AmcvjVi contained 
a numerous population, many of whom hid mode con¬ 
siderable advances m the arts of civilized life; but the 
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inliumaiuiy of the Spaniards, forced and uncongenial 
1 1 hour in the mJpH, European di&cases* and ardent spirit s, 
ha\ o terribly thinned the ranks ot‘ the aborigines. 

Tho contrast between the past and present state of 
Peru affords n sticking illustration of this statement. 
The ancient kingdom-of Peru contained a population of 
t ’i), 001)^00 souls, and the count vy was cultivated iu a 
manner of Much Cldga now affords the only example. 
»Siudy plains were rendered fertile by irrigation, arrd 
mountain sleeps, froth 'tfhich the llamd could have 
scarcely picked its scantfood, Wove draped into tcr- 
lace^, and tilled with elaborate care, jtfo ground was 
neglected on which a blade of gm«s would glow, and 
harvests waved on heights now visited only by the con¬ 
dor and the eagle. 

The palaces of an ancient nobility are yet to bo dis¬ 
cover ed by their crumbling wa'K m places now rarely 
trodden by the foot of nmn. The western coast, once 
highly populous and piodnctivc, ia now, with tho ex¬ 
ception of a fow valleys, not containing a titho of 
then former population, little better than a desert. 
The \ alloy of Santa, for instance, oncu contained 700,000 
inhabitants,—the nhmber docs not now recced 12,000; 
while the city of Gu$00, which numbered 200,000' inha¬ 
bitants at the time of the Spanish opnquest,now contains 
only 20,000. A vast territory, extending from tho 
A mazon to the Andes, and from the Pacific to the sources 
of the Paraguay, is almost a* depopulated as if it had 
been smitten by a (fcflftrdymg angel. Even now that (die 
galling yoke of Spain has been thrown of?| the blighting 
i lfluonte icraaius, and many of the fairest portions of 
this naturally highly-favoured peninsula arc distracted 
by internal dissensions and frequent revolutions which 
i ndci life and property insoeui e, aft<| effectually retard 
tlio development of vast a^d varied iesouic.es. 


St ,nr.rv —Siuib Anici,c i n t f > ‘bp of Insr hnul ilons 
th* Pacitu, tut bipli Umis wt Buu.il, \tu«. plums puttied by 
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the Orinoco and the* La Plata, and the forest-covered basin of Hit* 
Amazon. In the dry season, the savannahs end llanos are littlo 
better than desert wastes; in tho rainy season, liuwoyer, they are 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and teem -with animal hfe. A 
Brazilian forest forms a striking contract to the silent monotony 
of ft forest scene in Europe, htuge treed in endless variety nu* 
linked together by snakc-liko •vines, and curious parasite? adorn 
their rugged trunks, while birds of gayest plumage find a bomt* 
among their spreading branches. In the Andes, populous cities 
are found at heights which, in the temperate zone, would be above 
the line of perpetual snow. Bat, while <ttature has furnished this 
peninsula with a lavish hand, it lacks settled governments, and an 
enterprising popple, capable of turning its ample resources to thn 
best advantage. * 

Questions —What arc tbe imujrtU divisions of South America ? 
Contrast the llanoB in the dry and wet season. In what respect 
does a tropical forest differ from one in Europe? Give somo 
account of the Amazon. Account for the existence of cities at 
great elevations in the Andes. Compare ancient with modern 
Pern. What causes have lod to these results ? What is the great 
want of South America at the present time ? 


BStAPBB AND 'THE FLOWEBS 

<v 

There is a reaper whose imtpe is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the Bowers that grow between. 

11 Shall I have nought that is fair ? M saiili he; 
“Have nought bat the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these'flowers is sweob to mo, 
X will give them all back again.** 

,He gazed at the Bowers with tearful eyes, 
lie kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for ttykJbord ot Paradise 
He bonndthepji in his sheaves. 

u 3dy Lord ha? need of these flowerets gay,’* 

The reaper said, and smiled; 

“Hear tokens of the earth ore they, 

Where He was once a Child. 
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" They shall all bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by my care. 

And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear.** 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did lore; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields <rf light above. 

Oh, not m cruelty not in wrath. 

The reaper camp that day; 

’Twas an angel Visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 

* Longfellow* 


THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

Definition, tho strict mean- Vertical, straight up and down, 
mg of a woid or teim perpendicular. 

Symmetrical, evenly pi opor- Vehicle, that by winch anything 
turned,* propeilj sliaped. is conveyed, 

Plumbhne, a small weight, Gravity, weight,pressure oauaed 
suspended by a hue stiing* by the eajrth’s attraction. 

There has generally dfcisted a Confusion, in the minds 
of the beginners in science, between certain forma which 
have some word in common. Bach, to instance, are the 
terms gravity, 'Specific gravity, and centre px gravity. 
It is to an explanation of the last of these three expres¬ 
sions—viz., cud re of grti?oU$~~ih at this lesson is devoted; 
and when you have grasped the idea conveyed in this 
phi.ibe, you wfil cease to Confound it with tlio other two 
terms. 

By tho centre of gravity of a body is meant tbe centre 
of its weight; or, to speak more precisely, the centre of 
gravity of a body is that point about which the body will 
balance in cdl positions. Take notice of that httle word 
all ,—it will be found to be important. 

Our first example shall be a long straight rod, of an 
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umfo”m substance. Then, clearly, its centre of gravity 
is at its middle point, for thcic are equal poxhons of Iho 
lod lying on each side of the middle lino. Ifyoutiy 
the experiment, you will find (luifc the rod balance:; 
about this middle line, and tins i# what it ought to do, 
according to the definition ju?t given. 

Another very simple expci imenfc id the finding of the 
centre of gravity of a fiat citcular piece of wood. The 
geometrical ccntro of the cirde of course its centre 
of gravity. Here you can easily imagine that the weight 
of the wood is arranged symmetrically, i K, quite evenly 
round its centre of magnitude, and that the wooden dn>c 
will balance on this point/ 

One more example to illustrate this most important 
definition. How shall wo find the centre of gravity of a 

triangular pieco of tardboaid ? 
Proceed thus:—Draw a lino 
from one of the angular points 
/ to tho middle of the opposite 

/ V \ bide. AI) is such a lino. Tho 

/ \ t \ T; triangle will balance about A D, 

/ l/X for it is divided by it into two 

/ v equal parts* so the centic of 

/ \ V. gravity of tbo whole ti ungU* 

v lies somewhere in the lino A 1), 
n ,,r ' J j> 0 but its exact position is not 

shown, 

Now draw $ similar lino from either of tho other 
angular points to the middle of its opposite side, and 
let B 32 be this second hue. Per the same reason us 
before, the triangle will balance about this second hm, 
and wo know, therefore, that tho centre of gravity hum 
be in this line ftlwx 

Well, if it is in both lines at once, it can be at ro 
other point than the point G, where those two hues 
croso j and, accordingly, if 3 ’ou place any sharp pointed 
instrument under G, you will find that the tiianglo 
t, cry nicely balances about this pciut. 
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I must warn you that the eentre of gravity of a body 
no°d not necessarily be within tho dimension 9 of the 
body. In a circular uug, for instance, as a child's hoop, 
the centre of gravity is at tho con're of the ciicle, ot 
which the hoop forma only the circumference, For, 
although such mty not be the ease, we can imagine the 
hoop to be firmly connected with its centre of magni¬ 
tude, and then the hoop would balance about this point, 
and consequently, this ia the centre of gravity, And so 
you will easily see ihajjbhe centre of gravity 
of tho curved piece of metal (A B) is not 
in. ,uiy point of but in some exterior 
pomt. , ' 

Tho centre of gravity of bo&ips possess¬ 
ing a regular form can bo found by c&lCttla- 
tiou, although in many cases those calcula¬ 
tions are difficult. You can, however, find 
tho gravity centre of any figure, regular or irregular, in 
the following simple waySuspend it from any point, 
and from tho same point let a plumb-line hnugficcly. 
Hark on the body the direction of this plumb-hne. Then 
take down the body and the plutfibdine, and again 
1 append them from any "Other point, and, asr before, 
tnaik tho position of the plutnbdfeie. The point where 
the two, positions of the plujaib-fine intersect oi crow 
each other, will b$ tho point required, Yod can always 
voufy your work by actually trying* whether the object 
will balance on this point, Ofttob. 4 , 

Hero is tho whole arrange¬ 
ment. B B is an'irregular 
bxiid, C B i? the first lme 0 
mai Led out by tho plummet, 
when suspended from the 
point 0. The second position 
of tho plumb-line is indicate X 
by tho line A P: the point 0, 
whcie tho^o two lines inter¬ 
sect, in, of course, the centre 

O 
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of gravity. In this way, the centre of gravity of such 
an awkward body as a chair can be ascertained. 

The plumb-line, or plummet, mentioned so fiequently, 
w simply a heavy weight—as a ball of lead—‘suspended 
from a fine string, Bricklayers and masons use plumb- 
hues to keep their work perfectly upright. 

All this may seem to be of very little use. But you 
will see the vast importance of'having some knowledgo 
of the meaning of the centre of gravity, from Ibo follow¬ 
ing very important) rule:—-A body will ml or fall 
according as the vertical line from Us centre of gravity 
fulls within or without tts base. Yon cannot make 
yourself too well acquainted with this law; a general 
acquaintance with it would prevent many an accident. 




__ 

to, 

t 


Wo have an illus¬ 
tration of this law 
in the figures ad¬ 
joined. In the first 
figure, the vertical 
line, G A, from tho 
centre of gravity 
(G) of the mass of 
rock, falls within 
’the base, and so 


tlio body stands. ' In-the second figure, tho vertical 
from its centre .of gravity fells outside of the base; con¬ 
sequently the mass Vsfill fall. 

A very handy illustration of this useful law is afforded 
by a little piece of apparatus which almost any one can 

make. It consists of a block of wood, 

@ A D, which slopes considerably. A 
small piece is cut off one of its 
corners, as at A. You see tho 
vertical line passing through its 
cenLre >of gravity is marked on it. 
In position 1, this vertical falls 
within the base, and .the block 
stands. But turn the block upside 
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down (position 2), and you will sec that the vortical 
fall's outside of tho base, owing to 
the corner being cat off. The block 
will now fall with striking effect. 

lb is no matter, thou, you may 
think, how small the base of an 
object is, if the fundamental condi¬ 
tion be fulfilled as to the vertical lino 
from the centre of gravity filing within tho base, for 
then the object will stand This is quite tvne; but if tho 
base bo small, a very little force wiU causo tho lino to 
fall outside tho base, and thus the body’is easily upscl, 
You can imagine, for instance, in a needle or in an egg 
placed on end, that their vorticals from their gravity 
centres might, by delicate management, be brought to 
fall jnsb on their narrow bases; but the least force 
would bo sufficient to ‘overturn thorn. .Hence a broad 
base is one of the conditions of good stability. 

Now seo the application of this great natural law in 
the everyday affairs of life. Wagons aro frequently 
piled very high with light materials, as hay or hops. 
Tho higher they are loaded, the more does tho centre of 
gravity rise. A very little unevenness on cue side of 
the wagon causes the load to inline so much, that the 
vertical from the centre of gravity falls outside tho base, 
which, in this case, means outside the wheels, and so tho 
wagon tips over. Hence the necessity for placing the 
heaviest part of the load at the bottom of the vehicle. 
As a measure of safety, carts intended tq carry much 
weight are now often built very low, the bottom of the 
cart being placed considerably below the centre of tho 
wheels. It thus becomes very difficult to upsob such 
vehicles. 

In a small boat it is dangerous for the pnsscngcis to 
stand up; for, tho centre of gravity of the whole being 
raised, tho boat is likely to upset. 

There arc aomo instructive toys, which are founded on 
this principle. Two little wooden figures aro fixed on 
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bases; one dope* considerably fox ward, the other, % cry 
much backward. Buck finds it imposMblo to stand 
unaided. But place on them, in a proper portion, a 
good-sized Muck of wood, to represent a burden, and 
now they can both stand Why P Because, on account 
of their burdens, tlxcir centre of gravity is thrown into 
such a position, that the vortical from it falls within 
the base. Properly speaking, 1 ought to have said 
tho common centre of gravity of the figure, and its 
burden. 

There are othor toys founded on a knowledge of the 
ccntie of gravity, as, for example, tho horseman ap¬ 
parently galloping over a precipice, and the dancer 
balanced on a pivot. 

3n rope-dancing, the pei former is aided by a long 
pole; so that the rope-dancer may be said to carry his 
centre of gravity in his own hands. Fur if lie feels 
himself falling too much on one side, ho has only to 
throw his pole towards tho other, to recover his balance. 
TLo bicycle is another example. 

Hero is an experiment without any apparatus cud 
one which any person can try easily/ Stand miUw 0 s 
close up against a wall, and lift up the outer log. I 
ought to add if #qu c#n, for you will find yourself un¬ 
able to do this simple act without falling. The ica^on 
js, that, owing to your having placed yourself quite 
dose to the wall, yon cannot bring tho *vertiud lmc 
from the centre of gravity of your body over the one 
foot upon which you try to stand. Smco the vertical 
fulls outside the base Hue, you must fall. 

In Italy there we two remax kable leaning towers,— 
those of Pisa and Bologna. Tho leaning tower of Pha 
is 31b feet lrigh, and overhang* its base mmc tl an 12 
feet, TJxe Bologna tower, 134 feet high, is rather over 
0 feet out of tho perpendicular. Yet these touei-. 
stand sp( urcly; fqr they wore so built, that then* vci in cU 
from tho centres of gi’avity should follow tho law 
plained m this lesson. 
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Summary.—T he coutve of gravity is tho point about which a 
hotly >vill balance m ull portions. The centre ot gi.iuty of a 
uniform bar is its middle pmnt. That of a circular disc is its 
geometric ouiUe That ut a truuigh 4 is tbo inter'tetion of two 
bisecting lines. Tbo centre of gruvdy is not tieecwrily within 
the biibatanoe of a body. The ceutie of gravity of ii regular 
bodies may bo focmd by suspending them from two dilieient 
pointy and wi irking eixcu rime the verticil direction. A plumb- 
line, or plummet) is tt heavy weight suspended by a fine flexible 
string. 

J\ndmienicil Male.^A bod> will rest 01* fall aocoidlng as tlui 
veitieul hno from its ceuti© of* gravity falls within or without 
its base. 

A broad base adds to tho ^ability pf a 4 body. Lownes3 of 
centre of gravity i& the great essential of stability, 

W igi'M ought not to be piled too high) nor passengers stand 
up in binall btiai-s. 

A body may slope considerably and yet stand, if the funda- 
u.total fulo be observed. ExamplesThe leaning towers of 
Italy. 

QmTiOKs—Define? the centre of gravity of a body, and give 
example*. How may tbo centre of gravity of a triangle bo found P 
Explain tho position of tho centre <>l gravity of a hollow globe. 
Show liow to iiud the centre ot gravity of ah irregular-shaped 
boaid. Wliat is a plumb-line ? State the most practically useful 
law respecting tho conti0 of giavity, (live simple illustrations 
of this fundamental law. State the great conditions ot stability. 
In carrying a pail okwate 1 ** in the hand, wo lean sideways; why ? 
Why do leaning towers not fall over ¥ - 
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Where art thou, beloved To«momw ? * 
When joung android, and strong and weak 
Jlioh and poor, through joy and ftonow, 
Thy sweet smiles ve ever seek,— 

In thy place—ah ! well -a- day l 
V/c find the thing wo fled—To-day. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on tho fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their opoars was like stars on tho sea, 
When tho blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like tho leaves of the forest, when summor is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of tho forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death ? pread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed: 

And tho eyeB of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but onco heaved, and for ever grew si ill. 

And tliero lay the steod, with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of hi* gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the bpi ay 0 i tho rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 

Tho tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances nnlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gontile, unsmolo by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the L01 d. 

Syi on. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE AIB-OCEAH. 


Impalpable iFr., impalpable 
—L. m, not, and palpo, I 
ton< b Btrfll y. stroke; caress, 
coax* wheedle, flatter], adj. t 
not palpable or perceivable 
by touch; so fine that « 
cannot be felt. 

Unmitigated | A.-8., wt, net, 
and L., mitigo (-atum), X 
make mild, mellow, i>oft, or 
U oiler, t make gentle, tamo, 
soothe, a.»suaeo, eppt&se, 
etc.— mitt , nuld, soil, ^en- 
tloj, adj. t not r of tuned in 


bovf rity oi h ai’bhnof g. Iloi o, 
m t» los&oucrl iu brightm b 
noxious {L., nonius, burl ini, 
injurious, — no&a, liui t, 
harm, mjury, —■ non o , 1 
hurt], atJj.t fnniful; im 
wholesome; unhealthy; pu>- 
duoing evil or iiijuiy; de¬ 
structive ; poisonous, 
Ambient [L., ambit about, 
and ten*, gomg n, I go] 
adj. t doing round, smionud- 
ibg , in vesting; uicomposf.- 


Enveloping this solid globe of ours aro two oceans, one 
part ial, the other universal. There is tbo ocean of water, 
which ha 5 ? settled down into all the depressions of the 
caiIlfs surface, leaving dry above it all the high land 
mountain ranges, Continents, and islands; aru there 
ib an ocean of air, which enwraps the whole in one trari^ 
parent mantle. Through the bosom of that ocean, like 
fishes with their fins and whales with their flippers, birds 
and other w mged creatures swim; whilst, like crabs and 
many shell-fish, man and other mammalia creep about at 
the bottom of this serial sea. 

The air-ocean, which everywhere surrounds the earth, 
and feeds and nourishes it, is even more simple, more 
grand, nnd more majestic, than the M world of water*,; 
more \ .tried and changeful in its moods of ptonn and 
calm, of ebb and flow, of brightness and gloom. Th< 
al rnospiiere is, indeed, a wonderful thing, /i most porfet t 
cxamplo of tho oeouomy of nature. Dopnved of air, no 
animal would li\ c, no plant would grow, no flame wo ild 
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bum, no light would bo rlifr+i"^<1 Theair, too, is tho sole 
medium ol sound. Wi( bout it* mounbiins might fill, but 
it would bo inperfccr bit once—ndthcrwhi poi nor thun¬ 
ders would ever bo beard. 

The atmo phore h suppo’fd lo extend from the eartli 
to a height of between lmty and fiity nuleq. 

A philosopher of the K i-t, wil h a richness of imagery 
truly Oriental, thus desciubos it: ~“li surrounds us on 
nil hides, y< t wo sco it not; it presses on us with a load 
of fifteen pounds on evory square Inch of surface of our 
b sLe^, or firtm .seventy to one hundred tons on us in all, 
>ei we do hod so much as ieol its weight. Flofn r than 
the softest down, more impalpable than the finest gos- n- 
iner, it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and scarcely si n s 
the lightest flower that feeds on the dow it supplies: yet 
it bears the fleets of nations on ira wmg^ around the 
world, .Mid crushes the most refractory .substances with 

ii ■»'« 'gut. 

‘ Win n in motion, its force is sufficient to level with 
lie' c.ulh the mod, sU'cly lore&ta and solid buildings— 
to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges like moun¬ 
tains', and dash the strongest ships to pieces like toys 
Ii warms and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creed ores that inhabit It. It draws Up vapours from t he 
sea and land, -retains them dissolved in itself*, or sus¬ 
pended in cisterns of clouds, and throws them down 
again as rain or dew when they are required. It bends 
the rays .of tho sun from their path, to give us the 
{wilight of evening and of dawn; it disperse* and ref i act ■> 
then various tints to beautify the approach and the re¬ 
treat of tho orb of day. 

“ But for tho atmosphere, sunshine would burst on 11s 
with a steady glare, and at once remove ns, fi >.n midnight 
darkness to tbo blaao of noon. Wo should have no i wi* 
light to soften and beautify 4 bc landscape; no clouds to 
shade us from the scorching heal, bub tbo bald earth, as 
i' 1. roh*ed on its axis, would Inin its tanned and wro\- 
ened fioub to the full and unmHigat< d iay 1 of tho lord of 
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diy. It afToids the gns which vivifies ami warm m 
fi miO'-, .iixl iconics into that which lia bi» * 

]>i>1 lutcd hy uso, ami is‘thrown oil as vouous. II h l> 
tbe flame of hto txitlly us it docs that of the tiro,—it is 
in both w u f * consumed, ami affords tho food of con¬ 
sumption, m both cases it becomes combined with elm - 
coil, which requires it lor combustion, and is removed 
by it when this is oror.” 

“ It is only (ho girdling, encircling air,” foil}* another 
phdo opher, “that fiowa abpvo and around nil, tint 
mtbs tho whole world kin, Tho carbonic and with 
iJm'h to-day our breathing fills tho air, to-mm row < -orks 
it^ way round the world* Tho date-ti ees that grw 
around tho fills ( 1 the 2frlo will drink it in by their 
leave*; the ccdirs of Lebanon will take of it to add to 
1 lie ir stature ; tho euan-iints oL* Tahiti will giow rapidly 
upon it, and the polnii and banaivis of Japan will eh inge 
it into flowers. 

“The oxygen wo aro breathing was distilled Jbru» 
homo shoi t time ago by tho magnolias of the fchwpio* 
humi, and tho groat trees that skirl tho Orinoco find 
the Amazon;—tho giant rhododenchoasof the Himalaya 
c out i lbuted io it, and tho roses and myrtles of Cashmere, 
the i mnumon-tioe of Ceylon, and the forest older than 
the flood, buried deep in tho hea*t of Africa* 

“Tho ram wo see descending was thawed for us out 
of the ieebirgi tfhich hare watched tho polar star for 
ages, and the lotus lilies hare soaked up from tho JTdo, 
and exhaled as raponr, what, in the form of enow, once 
rest c J on the summits of tho Alps.” * 

The atmosphere which fo^ms tho outer surface of tho 
habitable world is a rast reservoir, into which the supply 
of food designed for living creatures is thrown; or, in 
one word, it itself the food, in its simple form, ol all 
living creal urea. The auimnl grinds down the fibre and 
thr* li i-nes of tho plant, and tho nutritious store that has 
hncu 1 ud up within its cells, and converts these into tho 
&ubs,tanro of which its own organs are composed. The 
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plant acquires the organs and nutritious store thus 
yielded up as food to tho animal, from the^air surround¬ 
ing it. 

But animals arc furnished with the means of locomo- 




tion and of seizure—they can approach their food, and 
lay hold of and swallow it; plant? must wait till their 
food comes 1 ' to them. No solid particles find access to 
their frames $ the restless ambient air, which rashes past 
them loaded with the carbon, the hydrogen, the oxygen, 
the water, everything they need itt the $hape of supplies, 
is constantly at hand to mipistipr to their wants, not only 
to afford them food in hut in tho shape and 

fashion in which mm& it avail theni. 

There is no employment more' ennobling to man and 
his intellect tyspx Vi trace the evidences of design and 
purpose in tnfe*€hfcftt0r, which are visible in all parts of 
the creation* ”3ieu£e, to him who Studies the physical 


relations tif oa^th, sea, and air, the atmosphere 1 * some¬ 
thing mtn^Hhan a shoreless ocean, at the bottom of 
which h& hf6$ps along, It is an envelope or covering for 

t the surface of the 

■ th every breath we 

I animal matter, it 
rhidh that matter is 

e waters^from their 
d in the mountains; 
eijlously adapted for 
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THE OCEAN. 


Befrigoratingt cooling, Buoyant, light, floating 
8ubmarme» under tho «Joa Illimitable, without bounds 
Migration, change of place. Propelled, driven foiwaid 

All creation is ever changing, Tho stars, which were 
supposed to*be fixed to the canopy of heaven, aio job¬ 
less wanderers through tho 4lhmtablo regions of fcpacc. 
The hardest rocks melt &W% under the corroding ra- 
fiuonce of time, for tho elements aqevsfrjcease gnawing at 
their surface, and dialdq^tlpg the atpms of which they 
are composed. Oar body appears to us unchanged since 
yesterday; and yet how many of the particles which 
formed its substance have, within these 4b w short horns, 
been cast off and replaced by others 1 Wo fancy our¬ 
selves at rest, and yet a torrent ot blodd, propelled by 
aneyer-active heart, is constantly flowing through all 
our arteries and veins / 

A similar external appearance of tranquillity might 
deceive the superficial observer# wW& eamg over the 
vast expanse of ocean* at a time when tbe t Wfad a are 
asleep, and its surface is UnrnfHed % a WaVe,* But hpw 
great would be his error! every atontdf tjitfbound- 

less sea is constantly moving and its pfebe; 

from the lowest deep to M or 

to the lowest deep; frorn^ $i?W pofe 
ing equator, or from to th$; 

now rising in the air 

and then again descending. fitfmi jwr mmfifing 

showers- ^ ** % \ * * 

The waters are, in $w4fc, the fefeatot travellers 6n 
earth: they knowaltthe secrets of %re»hmarplo world ; 
climb the peaks of inaccessible idodntttms? aspw&l ihd 
lofty flight of the condor, and penetmte^^or into the 
bowels of the earth than the miner $as W 

% 


V 
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Ijvhi m the torrid /one, tho waters of tho ocean, like 
a fiiNe friend, arc warm merely on tho surface, being of 
almost icy coldness at a considerable depth. This low 
tempera* uf( can.i){ Oc owing to any refrigerating in- 
iii’^K ‘e at tho bottom of tho sea, as the internal warmth 
>i tho c.irih increases in proportion to its depth. Nor 
do t nc waters of deep lakes, in a southern climate, over 
f- *'i>w the same dogree of cold os those of the vast ocean. 

Tho phenomenon in fact arises from a constant sub¬ 
marine current of cold water from the polos to the line; 
wliilo tho higher temperature Of the surface is caused by 
the warming rays of the sun, which, as we all know, dis¬ 
tributes heat in a very unequal manner over tho surface 
of tho globe. 

Heat expands all liquid bodies, and renders them 
lighter; cold increases their weight by condensation 
In consequence of this physical law, tho waters of the 
tropical seas, rendered buoyant by tho heat of a vertical 
sun, rise and spread over the surface of the ocean to 
tho north and south; whilst colder and heavier streams, 
from tho higher latitudes, 4 flow towards tho equator 
along tho bottom of tho Ocean, to replace them as they 
asce nd , 

In this manner, tho unequal action of the sun cal's 
forth a general and constant movement of the waters 
from tho poles to the equator, and from tho equator to 
the poles; and this perpetual interchange is one of tho 
chief causes by which then; purity is maintained. These 
opposite .currents would N necessarily flow direct to the 
north or south, were "they not deflected from their course 
by tho rotation of the earth, which gradually gives them 
a westerly or easterly direction. 

The unequal influence, of the sun in different pruts 
of tho globe, combined with the rotatory motion of tho 
earth, are, however, not the only causes by which the 
course of ocean-ourrenis is determined. 

Violent storms, move the waters to a considerable 
depth, and retard the flow of rivers; hence, as we shall 
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afterwards learn, continuous winds, even of moderate 
strength, play an important part in impelling tho waters 
in a corresponding direction., 


Summary.—A ll nature is constantly undergoing change. The 
so-called fixed stars are-restless wanderers through illimitable 
space. Tho corroding. influence of tho elements gnaws at tho 
surface and loosens the atoms oven of the hardest rocks. Tho 
bonndloss ocean, which at tiaio3.wears the external appearance of 
tranquillity, is ever in motion, $0$Incising in invisible vapours, and 
then descending in feHiJizih^M.Wf^. The waters are the greatest 
travellers; they climb inae^H^lnfidiOxhihdns, and bonctrate deep 
into the bowels of thb ^amv ;Aj Tho ^rii^^^cause of this pheno¬ 
menon is the wanning lays of the mm. • This heat renders fluids 
buoyaut, so that in the tropics the lighter waters spread over the 
surface towards the north and south, while colder and heavier 
streams flow in under-currenU from the poles. / The motion of 
tho earth, the tides ^prevailing' 1 winds, and opposing obstacles, all 
contribute to produce that incessant restlessness for which the 
ocean is proverbial. ' 

Questions. —What is the great cause of motion in the ocean ? 
Exidaiii how heat operates on the waters. What would be the 
direction of the currents, if there were no secondary causes at 
work ? What other forces are&$aog qa the' ocean £ „ In what way 
do they modify the courses of Ocean currents ? '■ 
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THE GULP STREAM, 

Transverse, cross-wise. Deflected, turned aside. 
Resorvoir, a water store. Prominences projecting point. 
Pulsation, a beating, throbbing. Encompassed, surrounded. 


There is n river in the ocean, flowing at the rate of 
fiom ihiity to seventy-eight miles a day. In tho 
no\ oivst droughts it never foils, and in the mightie&t 
flood i it never overflows. Its banks and its bottom are 
of cold water, while its current is of warm. The Gulf 
of Mc\ico is its fountain, and its mouth is in tho Arctic 
seas. It is tho Gulf Stream. There is in the wot Id no 
other such majestic flow of wators. Its current is more 
rapid than tho Mississippi or tbo Amazon. - 

J U waters, as far out from the Gulf as the Carolina 
coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are so distinctly 
marked, that their line of junction with tbo common 
soii-wator may be traced by tbo eye. Often one half of 
the vessel may l?o perceived floating in Gulf Stream 
water, while the other half is in common water of the 
sea; so sharp is the line, and such the want of atHnity 
between those waters, and the reluctance, on the part of 
those of the Gulf Stream* to mingle with the common 
water of the sea. 

Sea-faring , popple often throw a bottle overboard 
enclosing a paper, marking the time and place at which 
it is done* In "the absence of other information as to 
curi cuts, that affbvded by'these mute little navigators 
is of great value. Bottles cast into the sea midway 
between the Old aftd JTew Worlds, near the coasts of 
"Knrope, Africa, and, America, at tho extreme north or 
furl Lest south, have been found cither in the West 
Indies, or Within the well-known range of Gulf Stream 
waters. 

< >f t wo cast out together on the south coast of Africa, 
the one was found on tbo island of Trinidad, the other 
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on Guernsey in tUo English Channel* Another bottle, 
thrown over off Cape Horn by an American master, \>a* 
picked up on the coast of Ireland. From this, ii appears 
that the wators from every quarter of the Atlantio tend 
toward the Gttif of Mexico and its stream. 

The question arises,-—What causes the Gulf Stream P 
Water at the poles is cold enough to ieo champagne, and 
at the equator itisnearly warm enough for slut\mg. Water 
expands when warmed; our pots boil over; and although 
the ocean certainly is nowhere hot enough to boil a h g 
of mutton, tbo great mass of water rises under tlu- in¬ 
fluence of tropic heat above the common level, ami 1 un s 
over tlio poles, leaving its place empty for cold water to 
rush in and occupy. Precisely in the tamo way, air, 
which is another ocean, swells at tlie equator, and poms 
out ils dolugA north and sGuth over the colder current, 
which runs in to take advantage of the vacancy, und 
warms itself. When warm, it uKo will get up* 

. That is one fact: another modifies it. The earth rolls 
on its own axis. If you stick a knitting-needle through 
Iho centre of an orange, and cause the orajSjge to rotate on 
the needle, then you have a model of the earth revolving 
on iis axis. The neodlo comes out of the North Pole above, 
and out of the South Polo below? and if you seratejj a 
line all round the orange, Jb&lf-way between pole and 
pole, that is the imagined line called the equator. 

Now take two little pins; stick ono of them on the 
equator, and another in the neighbourhood of either 
pole; sot the orange new revolving, like tinS?'globe itself, 
from west to east, and make precisely one revolution. 
In the same space of time ono pin has travelled through 
a great space, you pcrd|ivc,—-all round the orange, as it 
were; whilo the pin near the polo has had a very tiny 
journey to perform, and on the polo itself would absolutely 
not revolve at all. So, then, upon this world of ours, 
everything on or near the equator spins round in tho 
twenty-four hours far more rapidly than anything placed 
near tho poles. 
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But everything partakes of the movement of a railway 
train: when the train btops suddenly, your body travels 
on and is thrown violently forwaicl. So air and water, 
flowing from the equator in great currents, because they 
cannot nt once accommodate themselves to the slower 
movements of the earth as they approach the poles, 
retain their progressive force, and shoot on eastward 
si ill, as well as north and south* The slow trains coming 
up from the polos are outstripped by the rapid move- 
Tuonb of the earth below* and being unabto readily to 
tu' ommodate themselves to it# they itig behind and fall 
into a westward course. 

By this movement of the earth, therefore, a transverse 
direction is communicated to the groat equatorial and 
polar currents, whether of air or water. Furthermore, 
local peculiarities, arrangements of island and eonii- 
nent, plain and mountain, Lind and water, cause local 
variations of temperature; and every such variation 
modi lies or creates a current. 

Taking the South Pole as the starting point, let u- 
trace the mijjfcty current under notice. It first of all 
runs through the great sieve of islands between Aus¬ 
tralia and China* part Of it being diverted noHhwaid 
i%a warm current along ^ the south-eastern borders ol 
*Japan. « 

Now we follow it into tho Indian Ocean, where the 
currents are inextricably complicated with the w inds; 
but if the winds expect.attention just at present, they 
may whittle for it. It is -enough to say that the great 
equatorial stream, still pouring westward, strikes against 
tho coast of Afrih&p finding no thoroughfare, pours 
southward on Ouch side of Madagascar, and doubles 
tho Cape. Then turning northward,* it is diverted, by 
the shape o£ the coast between Benin and Sierra Leone, 
not from tho lapd, but from the edge of a returning 
stream that coasts it. 

After giving off a north-west branch, with a tempera¬ 
ture now of seventy-nine degrees under the equator, tho 
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main current strikes the east prominence of South 
America, at Cape St. Roquo. This causes it to split. A 
southerly bi<tncli flows in the direction of Capo Horn, 
and goes home to the Pacific, tired of travel; but the 
remainder hastening northward, flows through the West 
India Islands into tho Gulf of Mexico, which is simply a 
hollow excavated,by its stream. N 

Remember that the outline of land is not caused 
only by the action of a current; it is determined, 
aho, by tho softness or hardness of tho soil; the 
loose surface wears away, while rooks oppose a barrier. 
The West India Islands are nothing more than hard 
stnbboxn, resisting rocks that have withstood the 
constant action of a current which has, however, been 
successful in eating through 1 he softer part?. Thus it has 
made a great bito in the Gulf of Mexico, and left us the 
WesL India Islands sprinkled about, like bones that have 
proved too hard for digestion. *■ 

In the Gulf of Mexico, encompassed by land, tho water 
which has for a long time been acquiring warmth, offers 
the greatest contrast to tho chilly state in which it set 
out on its journoy. Hear the mouth of the Mississippi 
its temperature reaches eighty-nine degrees. - 
As the stream flows constantly into the Gulf, it must, 
of course, also constantly flow out. It flows out between 
FJoiida and Cuba/ now under tho name of the Gulf 
,St ream. This coasts Northward, having a cold count cr- 
eiirrent between it andt^e shore, and crosses the Atlantic 
south of the great bai^Of J^fpuadland, most of it flow¬ 
ing southward, to ftmn home by a set*of counter- 
currents. A branch of it, BonneTs Current, touches the 
Irish coast, and makes a circuit hi the Bay of Biscay, 
sending a weak offshoot up tho Irish Channel* 

Wo fix tho water’s heart in the great Southern Ocean, 
not only because the intense cold of the south polar con¬ 
tinent determines action in that-direction; but also 
because there is there a wide expanse of sea—-the widest 
on the globe—susceptible of manifold impressions. 
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The Pacific is full of natural breakwaters, reefs, sboala, 
and islands. At the North Pole, though there is, indeed, 
chiefly water, the lands of Europe, Abia, and America, 
destroy the general expanse. In the enormous reservoir 
of water which surrouuds the lofty continent of the South 
Polo, we find the heart of the great circulating system; 
and not only do the grandest ocean currents take their 
rise in it, but in it also commences the pulsation of the 
tidal wave. 


SuMiMRY.—The Gtdf Stream is caused by tropical heat com- 
binul with the earth’s revolution on its axis. By this movement a 
fraiihvuibo direction is communicated to the great equatorial and 
p ilar currents. Local peculiuritii s in the arrangements of islands 
and <oidinputs, plain and mountain, land and water, cause varia¬ 
tions and modifications in thih great ocean stream. Starting in tho 
toulh, thus mighty river threads the mares of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, nud finds its way into tho lnduu Ocean. Still flowing 
westward it strikes against Allied, pouia southward, ou each side 
of Madagascar, and doubles the Capo, Then crossing the At¬ 
lantic, it reaches South America at Capo St. Itoqun, where it 
divides info trio streams—a southerly branch, which is ultimately 
lost iu the Pacific; and a northerly one, flowing tlnough the West 
Indies into v tho Gulf of Mexico. t It finds ife way into the ocean 
airain hy thW channel which divides Cuba from Florida, shirts tho 
cnobt of North America, and again crosses the Atlantic bouth oi 
the great hank of Newfoundland, 

QueisTions.— Whafc is the Gulf Stream ? Why so called ? What 
causes it P Explain this by a familiar illustration. Wh.it simple 
plan is adopted to ascertain the direction of ocean currents? 
(li\o examples. Describe thq course of the Gulf Stream, What 
advantage do we derive from it ? v 
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THE GIRL AND THE DROWNING LAMB. 


Seek who will delight in fable, 

I shall tell you truth. A lamb 
Iieapt from this steep bank, to follow 

’Cross the brook its thoughtless dam* 

« 

Far and wide, on hill and Talley, 

Bain had fallen—unceasing rain ; 

And fcho bleating mother's young one 
Struggled through the flood in vain. 

a 

But it chanced a cottage maiden— 

Ten years scarcely had she told-*- 
Seeing, plunged into the torrent, 

Clasp'd the lamb and kept her hold* 

Whirl’d adown the rocky channel, 

Sinking, rising, on they go; 

Peace and rest, as seems before them, 

Only in the lake below. 

Oh \ it was a frightful current, 

Whose fierce wrath the girl had braved, 

Clap your hands with joy, my hearers. 

Shout with triumph: both are saved! 

Saved by courage that with danger 
Crew, by* strength the gift 6f love; * 

And belike a guardian Angel 
Came with'saccou* from above* * » 

WordetooriK 
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THE TIDES. 


Pjrevalenoe, abundance, Rocurring, happening again. 
Assuaged, abated, lessened. Periodic* at 1 egultu mteivals. 
Causeway* a zaised road. EnormOus, very largo. 


It is not without opposing efforts on the part of the 
other heavenly bodies that tho earth maintains its shape: 
those efforts indeed are ceaseless, and are put forth most 
powerfully by the moon on account of its short distance, 
and by the sun by virtue of it^ enormous mass It is 
true that those forces are unable to draw tho solid parts 
of the earth straightway from their places; but they arc 
sirong enough to set tip some peculiar periodic move¬ 
ment s in the rcaddy lifted masses of the air and of the 
sea. Those of the atmosphere are not easily seen .* those 
of the soa, however, meet our view at once. They con¬ 
sist in on alternate using and falling of its suiface, each 
recurring regular ly twice in every day, and aro geneially 
known as,the ebb and flow of tho water, or, shortly, as 
tho 

On all sea*coasts, where tho tides are felt, the water, 
aro foitudat all times, even when tho air is quite calm 
and clear, to bo in restless taction Gieat waves aio 
ever rolling in, and breaking on rocky shores into foam 
and fipnby. AU ports of tho odast*wta that can be loosed 
from t|$jAr hold, are step by step torn off by their cease¬ 
less attack $ and. the firmest Wks are slowly worn and 
ground away driven in the walei 

Numbers, tbp, cff j^ferai and *>f fiaimals living in the sea, 
such as shell-dgj^ With the remains of fishes, are thrown 
np and left upoft ifep beach. 

It is only on jfefc jpt gently sloping shores of narrow- 
mouthed gulfs, running far up into the laud, or on coasLs 
where the force of the ocean-swell is broken by sand¬ 
banks, or by reefb of rock at some distanco fiom the land, 
that this violence of the breakers is assuaged or alto- 
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get her calmed. If you have ever been at the seaside at 
a pi ico wiicie the tides are strong, and where the shore 
slants gently totho water, you must have remarked that 
every wave, as it comes in, runs several paces upward on 
the beach, and, immediately retreating, loaves uncovered 
again much of the surface width it had just ovei flowed 
If the lido is iKing, you will observe that the rohimg 
water docs not fall quite to Its former level, and that 
almost evory fresh wave rolls a little higher up than did 
the one before it* The advance is scarcely perceived at 
hi si, lint step by step it becomes more evident. 

About three hours after the moment of lowest ebb, Ihe 
me of the tide is strongest; then again it becomes slower 
and slower, till,, after tlitco hours more, ‘the flood-tide 
lias 1 cached its greatest height, at Which it remains a 
short time without perceptible change. The fall of the 
tide begins as slowly as the flow, then the water loti cats 
moio quickly, and then again more slowly; and once 
meio, after six hours, the ebb has i cached its lowest; 
and there, again for a short tune, its level is kept un¬ 
changed. £ 

Tkoioare many places On the English shores whero 
you may see the effect of these changes shown in strik¬ 
ing contrasts of scenery j perhaps at none more beauti¬ 
fully tli.ui at Ilfracombe, in Devonshire. But at Fit 
on the Freui K 0oa$tv you may witness this wemdu- 
ful sight even on a ecata 1 f 

At low tide, Si. kfidtritself seems to bo sqrr^snded on 
tince sides with wild craggy rocks, which are covered 
with mussels and boa-faccd,'and among which start up 
the lofty walls of the*toWi». The level places between 
the cliffs are covered with a, layer of fine sand, firm 
enough for walking, and forme# almost entirely oi 
powdered mussel-shells. Here and there are pooh con¬ 
taining water, which its taste, as well as the prevalence 
of little crabs, mu&‘ch, and star-fish, show to be sea¬ 
water left behind by the tide. A fringe of seaweed 
marks upon the locks the line which must be reach dby 
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the sea, wlio«e roar is now only board from a distance, 
And now, but a few hour® htor, how changed the scene! 
The town is almost entirely surrounded by the sea, the 
waves of which are beating round the walls, breaking at 
their feet, and thxowing the spray sometimes to then 
very top. The only communication with the land is now 
afforded by a long causeway, which you see at once to 
he the work of man, and which is no broader than the 
road which runy along it. On the side of this causes ay 
towards tHe open ftea, the rolling surge is striving against 
the barrier which meets it, dashing up in breakers tliii ty 
or forty feet high, and drenching with spray the wanderer 
who may tarry on the road. 

The many cliffs which had been remarked before are 
now hidden under water, all but afiw of tho highest 
points of rocks, which you eould have reached^ on foot, 
before, but which now arc islands in the sea. The other 
sido of the mole is also washed by tho sea. But here 
tho fary of the waves is loss, for it has been spent upon 
all the rocks and islets without; and as the flood lias 
here run up far into tho land-shaving had, besides, after 
passing between tho cliffs, to find its way around the 
town—'it retains but little of its former force. Hero is 
tho hatbour of St. Male, quite 4 *y at low.water, and at 
flood-tide a great lake roomy enough for several thousand 
vcsMels, which, however, ^ou will not ? for obvious reasons, 
soe witlffn it. 

SuMMAHV^Ths action of the heavenly bodies, especially of the 
moon, oa the sea, produces an, alternate rising and falling of its 
surface, each i*eeurring regularly twice a day. This periodic rise 
and fall of the wa&qtskeops the sea oyer in motion. Tho contrast 
in the appearance ot«w placed at ebb and flood-tide, is most 
lemarkabie. Perhaps this Wonderful phenomenon can nowhere he 
witnessed on a grandest scale than at St. Mato, in France. At low 
water, the city is surrounded on three sides with wild craggy rocks, 
long 1 caches of sand wittfhere and there a pool, the home of crabs, 
mussels', and st«ir-fh>h. At Hood tide, the rolling surge dashes in 
hi cakcrs against the rocky harriers, dienchingtho unwniywandeicr 
with spniy; and the h&ebour which was quite dry at low water, is 
now a lake roomy enough and deep enough to float sovunl thousand 
vessels. 
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Questions. —Wbaf me ihe tides P Wbal causes tiio tides ? What 
is meant by ebb tido and. flood tide 9 Give some account ot the 
ebb and flow ot the tides. Describe St. Malo at tow water. What 
is its appearance at flood tide ? Why aie large vessels not found 
within it? 


THE BAINS. 

Zenith, the point directly overhead. Transit, a passing. 
Terrestrial, relating to the earth. Enervated., y cabined. 

Dissipates, scattcis, dispel ses, Ensue, follow. 

The temperature, the winds, and t^e rain, having 
an ini mm to connection with eaoh other, and playing 
aitoi natc ly the part of cause and effect, the earth may 
conveniently he divided Into two great zones: the one, 
that of periodic rams or of the tropical regions; the 
oilier, that of \ amble rains, or of the temperate regions. 

In the equatorial regions w hero the course of tempera¬ 
ture and wind> is regular, that of rains is equally so; 
and instead of seasons of tempcratuie, which are there 
unknown, the inhabitants draw the distinguishing line 
between the dry and the rainy seasons. 

Whenever a trade-wind blows with its Wonted regu¬ 
larity, flic «ky picserves * qon&fcant serenity and a deep 
azure blue, especially when fcfy® ShU is in the Opposite 
hemisphere, the air & Hr/ And the atmosphere cloudless. 
But in proportion as the spa approaches the"zcpfch of a 
place, the trade-Wind growp irregular, the sky hsaumes 
a whitish tmb and becomes pvercast; clouds ♦appear, and 
sudden showers accompanied with jjcrce Stonrre ensue. 
Showers occur more and more frequently, and turnat 
length into floods of rain, inundating the earth with 
ton cuts of water. The air is at this time so damp that 
the inhabitants are in an incessant vapour bath. The 
heat is heavy and stifling, the body becomes dull and 
enmated, (bio is the period of those dangerous fevers 
that destroy so great 4 number of tho settlers who have 
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come from the tempo rate zones. Hut vegetation puts on 
ft new freshness ahd vigour; the desert itself becomes 
animated, apd 10 overspread for a time with enchanting 
verduxe, which furnishes pasture to thousands of animals 
Shortly* however, the sun, passing on las annual progi es i, 
advances and poms down his veitical rays upon otho» 
places; the rains dimmish, the atmosphere becomes 
once more serene, the trade-wind resumes its regularity, 
and 1 he heavens again shut their windows until the follow¬ 
ing season. 

Such is the normal course of the tropical rams. They 
fall on each spot during to passage of the sun thtnugh 
the zenith. The heat is wen so violent that the ascend¬ 
ing current of w neutralizes the honzontal hade-wind 
It hui nes the vapours to the heights of the atmosplicie, 
and to the Upper limit of the trade-wind, where they aie 
condensed aim Ml down in a deluge of lam 

Now as the iftfri passes and icpasscs from one tropic to 
the other, fa follows that there is in most mtetmeebato 
places a twofold i\imy season; the two peuods of Am 
being OF le 1 ^ closely connected in point of time, 
according to the distance of the place fi 0111 the tiopic 

Wo map conceive the prodigious effect such violent 
8hcw##4ft£fet produce upon the iivet s We < in unde 1 - 
standthesecret tbo over-rowings of the Nile, once so 
mysteries^ l^feiejbf ftp# due tp to circumstance that the 
remqnM% th^j^ropieal rains. 

Ttomf Mm are frequent at this 

season p^South America; the Llanos 

of the ft togged into an inland sea 

The through which it flows 

for ft ^ifp|§g& ffca^toay als»o (onus lagoons, 
moie than mlLfts sh length, which ooze 

away and to dry season* 

The quantity ofjppr contained in the tropical atmos¬ 
phere in of transparent vapours, is always 

considerable. r 3 $ proportion to the heat, whnh, 
being always ve^y gjreat, augments its capacity to a very 
high degree. 
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Even under the most seretio bky r the air is &tHl 
abundantly provided with vapour. It is this invisible 
water which, being absorbed by the plants and taken up 
by their large leaves, produce# the rigorous vegetation, 
and causes the eternal verdure, that fills us tvith astonish¬ 
ment, under a sky devoid of ram, and cloudless during 
more than half the year; while in our climate, ft*oin the 
failure of rain for a feW weeks only, wo see all verdure 
languish, and all the flowers perish for the lack of 


moisture. ^ 

The winds of the ocean striking the coast of the con¬ 
tinents and moistening waters,ponetrate 

into the interior, transport tkifchertho va$wuf$i with which 
they arc charged, asm spread life and freshness on thoir 
path. But in proportion a& they adyatiS# on their con¬ 
tinental journey, they become more and mote sparing of 
these beneficent waters; their provision at length becomes 
exhausted, and if the way is too Jong,«fck$t is, if the 
continent is too extended,*—they arrive £&> itf interior, 
and and parched, as a loud wind, * 

However, there are circumstances which disturb* dr* 


rather, modify tlio general fertv; those circttwhwfloes are 
the fonn of relief* of the laud, the mountain* etiaifis and 
tho plateaux.f and thezvdpfdUon in relation ftt tbfeNitap 
wuuK " ^ v ” * 

A wind laden withvyup^ttr mat pisrf o^/yasV #»i. 
tinental plains without ^he 

temperature of a pW» wfcr redffijtf over 

long spaces, or perhaps be higher tfihh thaMpthe'j?ea* 


into tho Sahara, no the tfeesh- 

old of the dea«g$t tfcftp the dry i^bot air dissipates 
every cloud. % * , * * 1 • 

But ili is not thd mm Wpen wm&l 


* !&?«/, rfcJievo, itfteeS, surtax* f USM^h^ WvijYsitwtwfc*, 
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elevated objects, snob as chains of mountains and high 
table-lands, in their transit. Forced to ascend the 
mountain sides* they are uplifted into the colder regions 
Of the atmosphere, they feel the diminished pressure of 
the air j their expansion farther assists the cool mg process, 
and the air loses that capacity for holding the same 
quantity of vapours as befoie. The vapours ore condensed 
into clouds, which crown the summits of the mountains, 
hang upon their sides, and soon melt into abundant 
rams* If the sea-wind passes over the chain, it descends 
the opposite side, dry and having lost all its marine 

cbaiacter. ? , k * 

The ihcmntttiU Cfc«m& then arc the great condensers 
placed hero 'and there along the continents, to rob the 
winds of th$h treasures, to servo as reservoirs for the 
rain watery and to distribute them afterwards, as they 
are needed, Over the surrounding plain. Their wet and 
cloudy submits seem. to be untiringly occupied with 
this work. From their sides flow numberless 

torueteWail wars, carrying in all dnections wealth and 
life, pvsiar^ystcm of mountains becomes the centre of 
a system irrigation* which gives to its neighbourhood 
one oij^mx^s ^picest gsjbo. From the operation of thin 

th^a Mis on the summits of the 
their slopes, and at their 
plains. Besides, 
searwinds receives 

a that which falls on the 

^sterns of mountains 
but aej&rate different 


In tbs tropics, or 
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THE WINDS. 

Density* freight, heaviness, Temperature, degree of heat 
Experiment, trial, pi oof. or cold. 

Property, quality* peculiarity* Alternating, ocrumug by 
Uninterrupted, tmbioken, turns* 

continuous. Vacuum, empty space* 

The winds are currents of air exactly the same in 
hind as those of the waters in rivers and in the sca^ 
Every disturbance Qf the baJftneo between neighbouring 
masses of air, an increase'of density, and consequently 
of pressure on the dtfe aide, or a diminution. of density on 
the other, immediately causo* a movement from the 
heavier towards the lighter air; just as w.xter is set in 
motion if it suffers a greater pressure on ono side than on 
tho other. The most usual and general cause of such 
disturbances of the balance of the au* is unignal heating. 
Tho causes upon which the draught of oui lamps, the 
burning <6f tho fuel in our fireplaces and the airing of 
our rooms depend, aro the same as those which we lind 
at work 84 the moving power of tho slightest bicezes and 
of tho mightiest gales which stir the icstle&s air and 
romgteit fcrttfcry climate. 

The Aty&fe its b&t, ite the first place, chiefly from 
the grpdufi; the warmed and so expanded air uses, and 
it is only in this way that the heat of the soil is spread 
ovor i he b%b 4 r regions df the atmosphere. Now, the 
soil is not qvefry where 4qu^ly hooted. The degite m 
which it & fevwted in thiaftoeet depends, as you know, 
greatly *tpO# ^he sifeation andlatitu de of tho place. 

Besides* substances have the property or 

absorbing more df.fh# gab’s raya than others can, sup¬ 
posing equal qditim^.'Of beat to thll upon both. Again, 
other sulpstances attache sun's heat to penetrate deeper, 
and thus, from fS&One c&u»e or tho other, tlic -.oil at 
different places takes a different teraperatm e, Thus, 
during tho day-time tho temperature in the shade of trees, 
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of houses, and of clouds, in moist meadows and foiosts, 
urn! on faces of water, is usually lower than on diy 
soils, on locks, on roofs, and on level plains* 

r llie air which uses very quickly over tho wannest 
paits of the soil, is replaced by air coming in fiom cooler 
pi ices, and thus are caused those movements of the air 
which we generally find on the borders of forest*., m 
tho bhado oi tieos, at the opening of or wiihm sindy 
mountam*glens, on the hanks of uveis and lakes, and 
on the aca^hoie. It is impossible that tho air can flow 
fiom one place to another without being replaced by a 
movement m the opposite airdotion : fbr instance, by a 
ietui it cm tent in tho tipper regions of the atmosphere 
Kituie abhors a vacuum. 

Tlio lollowtug experiment will Clearly illustrate thi« 
If a door be M.*t ajar between two rooms, oup of which is 
filled with cold fcir, the other with warm; ohd if now a 
lighted candle be held at theciei ice, at different heights, 
one if ter another, you will temark that at fhfc hpfctom the 
flame will be tmued from tho cold loom into tftfc warm; 
at the top it will bo duveft fiom the warm towards the 
cold loom, and at some point near the middle height it 
will bum steadily upright. From this yoti will lea in 
that time arc two currents, onoabove the ether, and m 
o| posite directions. * ¥ « 

Jubt the same process goes on in the op^a *0p tf pVre. 
cvci neighbouring trusts of land have apiihoqnal tom- 
peiature, which th^mpiivt to tho ait* over 

them. In ©very hot day t^here Jtroams pt 

an mounting up from sdfen spotf an the sod as a?& most 
btiongly heatpd* these currents oany.Fith them the 
mo^turc a& well warmth <?f the ground, and they 
sink again over cooler places, such as surfaces of water 
and forests. 

This is well shown by the periodic Imd awl sea, 
hire cs, which on many coasts blow 4 from the sea to the 
land by da^, by night, flrom the land to the sea. If the land 
is more heated than the son daring the day, the air that is 
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over tho land will mount upwards, and the cool sea air 
will flow into its place; the air, getting tooled m the upper 
i egions, falls down again over the sea* During the night, 
the land is more cool than the suifaco of the water; tl^o 
latter at last becoming warmer, the air flows from the 
hind to the sen, while the sea air, now becoming lighter, 
mounts upwards. 

This circulation may bo compared to the turning of a 
wheel. If the temperature is equal, it stands still; if it 
become unequal,it turns, first towards ono side, and then 
towards the other. Twice daily It stands still, when one 
of these movements is passing into the other. 

Land and sea breezes occur in high latitudes only 
during the summer months; in tropical climates, how¬ 
ever, they follow with tho greatest regularity, and become 
of high importance to shipping. Tho sea-breeze spi ings 
up in tho morning some time after sunrise, increases m 
strength till about two or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and then gradually falls off. About tho timo of sunset a 
perfect calvn prevails. . Soon after, the land-wind gel s up 
and blows with gradually increasing strength throughout 
tiio greatest part ol the night, and begins to lull towards 
morning, 

These alternating air-currents appear on all coasts 
within the tropics, even on those of the smallest islands; 
and they occur every day with perfect regularity, unless 
they happen to he turned from their true direction by 
other mote powerful winds. The land and sea breezes 
are, for the most part, felt only at a small distance from 
the shore. On some fer-sfcretcliipg coasts, however, such 
os that of Peru, their influence reaches a great distance 
out to sea. “ ^ * 

In tho hottest fifoUfc Of" out earth; m uninterrupted cur¬ 
rent of warm air rises from over land and sea, and must 
be replaced from below j and thus a movement of colder 
air sets in from higher latitudes on both sides towards 
the equator. The aif that has mounted up, now flows in 
the higher regions of tho atmosphere on both sides to- 
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ward» the poles, and as it gradually cools in its jirogross, 
falls, and reaches tho earth again m the middle or higher 
latitudes. This is a circulation of tho same kind as that 
presented on a far smaller scale by the land and sea 
breezes. * 

In the torrid zone, thert, we find in tho lower layers of 
the atmosphere, on both sides of the equator, polar winds 
—blowing from the poles to the equator—north wmdj m 
tho northern hemisphere, and south winds in tho south¬ 
ern, both of which, however, take a more and more west-* 
waid direction as they approach the equator. These arc 
called tho Trade- Winds* 

The air is in general moister over the sea than on land; 
least so, however, in tho region of the tr&de-u md&. It 
there flows from colder to warmer regions, and as tho 
temperature gradually increases os it advances, its 
power of absorbing moisture is more more en¬ 
hanced. Within the region, therefore, Of the trade- 
winds the atmosphere is clearer and rain scarcer. But 
between the north-cast and south-east trades, in the belt 
of the calms, where the surface of the sea receives mo«t 
warmth, and whore, therefore, air fully charged with 
water is ever rising and spreading itself out, until 
cooled down by degree# below the * dew-point, li rains 
regularly every afternoon. 

The domain of thftjmtes advances and retreats with 
the sun; the rainy season sets in wherever it comes; and 
tho dry season where th# ^de-wind prevafe. Between 
the two periods there ia a regular interchange, so that 
tho former always answers to the highest, tfnd the latter 
to the lowest position ,of the asm. Thus it rains in the 
West Indies during the summer months, and is dry 
during winter. In IJrazil, however) ther&my bcason sot » 
in at the same time as "the dry season of the northern 
hemisphere, and conversely. ; 

A great part of this summer rain is driven by Ihe 
west wfhd of the upper regions into inland Afncft. Bat 
since tho belt of the calms in the Atlantic always remains 
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on the* north Fide of the equator, it is cluedy on the parts 
of A frica lying in fh® north tropical zone that id rains 
m Hummer. The south-west of Afiicn, on*the ot her hand, 
is remarkable for its extreme dry nc-s. Over the pai ehf d 
soil, too, of Sahara, the atmosphere is seldom cooled down 
below the d(w-pomt; there, then, it scarcely ever rains. 

The lower trade, the dry wind, is met aith in the sum¬ 
mer, even to tho north of the tropiq. In the region, then, 
of the tropics, it is dry in summer; but in autumn tho 
upper trade, tho rain-wind, comes down gradually lower 
and lower, and reaches tho earth in winter in the latitude 
of the Canary Isles, On the borders, then, of the tori id 
zone the rainy seasons answer to the lowest portion of 
the sun. 

On tho north coast of Africa, too, and in the south of 
Europe, we find the dry alternating pretty reguhuly 
with tho toet season; but the latter becomes slioi ter as 
the latitude increases because the south-west wind 
reaches the ground the earlier the farther it goes north. 
In mid-Europe, there is no more of this regular setting 
in of a dry season: thero rainy weather may come when¬ 
ever the north-east or the south-west wind is prevalent. 

Physics of the Eat tJu 


K $ 

S cis ait in motion, arising, a$ in the case of ocom 
currents,'from inequalities of temperature, Wind* am fitter 
va/riaMt) Os in our climate j $moty4, which tho land abd 
breezes are a gtod or as in the tr.i V v inds. 

fn tho hottest zone at u^terr^pdj^neut of warm air use- 
from landund SOa^maeqteudy fcn^wAiiffOvempritot colder, and 
therefore dcnserv SwHtom the higher latitudes, on both sides, to¬ 
wards the equator.' ,*The air that has mounted into tho higher rv- 
gious flowfOuttqjmdsthe polos, is gradually cooled in its progress, 
and reaches the •earth’s smfsao again in the middle or higher 
latitudes. It is thbf'Winic which cmM^tutes the warm, moist, 
utterly gales sq'lMIiav to Europeans bring on the Atlautic 
shores. r s 

Qi £s?i oks. —What} is"Hind? What 4 autos tho air to move? 
What are the different glasses of winds 0 (Jive examples of ca« li. 
A ccount for the prevalence of westerly winds in our climnta. Name 
some of the uses of wihfis. Account for what are called land aud 
sea breezes, 
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It vas upon a Lammas night 
Ivo biotbuj woke and sail, 

As ©neb upon the otbei'a weal 
Bethought him on his bodT 

Tho older spake unto Jus wife, 

* Our brother chvolls alone, 

No little babes to cheer bis life, 
And holpxa&te hath ho nono* 

44 Up will X get, and o l my heap 
A sheaf bestow 01 twun. 

The while our Ahmed lies- aslOAp/ 
And wots not of tho gain ” 


So up ho got and did address 
Himself with loving heed. 

Before the dawning of the day, 

To do that gracious deed. 

* * 

Now to tho younger, all unsought, 

The same bind fancy c »m , •* 

Nor wist they of each otba s thought, 

Though movfd to the some \ 

* 

44 Abdallah, he hath wife,” quoth he, 

“ And httlo babes also $ 

What would hA oUndet boot to me 
Will make his heart overflow. 


14 up win I get, and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain, 

The while |ie tweedy lies itfdotp, 
And wotlnotof the g*A/* 


So up he got &ud ft(4 address . 

Hun ult with ltMtyghoad, 
Before the tyMuwg of the day. 
To mate IfrothetfAdeedi 


? 

* 



Thus played they oft thehr gracious pails. 
Ana marvelled oft to view 
Them sheaves stall equal, % their hearts 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LAND AND WATER ON 

CLIMATE. 

Fortuitous* accidental Aqueous, watery. 

Indentations, openings. Rotation, regular succession. 

Contour, outline, figure, Saturate, to soak. 

I. LAND. 

In physics, nothing is fortuitous, nothing unimportant. 
Everything depends on a law wisely designed to biing 
about certain results. 

Is tho question regarding forms of contour ? Nothing 
clmractemos Europe bettor than the number and variety 
of its indentations, of its peninsulas, and of its islands, 
Suppose, for a moment, that beautiful Italy, and Greece, 
wilhits entire Archipelago, wero added to tho cenlial 
mass, and enlarged Germany or Russia by the number 
of square miles they contain ; this change of foim would 
not giye us another Germany, but wo should have an 
Italy and* a Greece the loss. Unite with the body of 
Europe all it$ y 4 slands and peninsulas into one compact 
mass, and instead of this continent, so rich in various 
elements, yoU will have a New Holland, with its dreary 
uniformity. 

Do wp look ip the farms of relief? Is it a matter of 
inditferenCo, whether an entire country is elevated into 
the dry and cold regions of the atmosphere, like the 
central table-land of Asia* or is placed on the level of the 
ocean ? See unde? tho s^une »l*y fho warm and fertile 
plains of S$ndpsfc#fi, adorned with the brilliant vegetation 
of the tropics, And tho 00^ and desert plateaux of Upper 
Tibet; compare the burning regions of Vera Cruz and 
its fevers, with thpjd'ffcyplama of Mexico and its perpei ual 
spring; the immense forests Of the Amazon, where 
vegetation pats forth ill its splendours, and tho desolate 
summits of the Andes r -*-*and you have the answer. 

Let us look to relative position. Is it not to their 
position that the three peninsulas of the south of Europe 
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owe their mild and soil climate, their lovely landscapes, 
thtir 1 elation 10 other countries, and their tocialhfe? 
1 -, it not to their Rituatjon that the two great peninsulas 
of India owe their rich uature, and the conspicuous part 
wIikIi one of them, at least, has played in all ages P Place 
them on tlie north of their continents, Italy and Greece 
become a Scandinavia, and India a Kamtschatka. 10 ui ope 
owes its temperate atmosphere tet its position relath ely 
to the great marino and atmospheric currents, and to the 
vicinity of the burning regions of AA ica. Place it to 
the east of Asia, it would be a frozen peninsula. 

Suppose that th© Andes were transferred to the 
eastern coast of South America, so as to hinder the 
trade wind from bearing the vapours of fcbapeean into fcho 
interior of tho continent, the plains of the Amazon and 
I'aniguny would bo nothing but a desert. In the bamo 
manner, if tho Rocky Mountains bordered the eastern 
coast of .Noith America, and elobed against the nations 
of the cast and of Europe the entrance to the rich valley 
of the Mississippi; or if that immense chain extended 
from cast to west across the northern pasta of tho con* 
tinent, and barred tho passage of tho polar winds which 
now rush southward unobstructed; or if, oven preserving 
all tho great present features of this continent, wo sup¬ 
pose only that tho interior plains wW^slighUy inclined 
towards tho north, that tho Mississippi ran into thp 
Frozen Ocean, i ho retailing of warmth and moisture, tho 
climate, and with it vegetation and the animals, 
would undergo the most'Important modification^; and 
those mere changes of form* and of r#aposition, 
would have an incalculable influence upon urn destinies 
of human society. 

It is, then, from the for v*b and the rd&iive situation ot 
tho great masses of land, modifying the influence of tho 
forces of nature, that necessarily flow all tbo groat 
phenomena of the physical and individual life of tho con* 
tinents, and their Amotions in tho gocat whole. 
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II. WATER. 

It is important to mink the difFei once in those olimales 
influenced by land, and those affected by the ‘•ea, 'this 
difference is owing substantially to iho peculiar physical 
In opeities of the water and of the land YVatei lias a 
git at capacity for heat, but a feeble conducting power. 
i( becomes warm but slowly in the rays of the sun The 
(\ aporaUon also being considerable, produces a cooling 
w Inch farther tempers the heat received at the surf ice 
The superficial layer thus becoming cool, iho cooled 
molecules become heavy, sink i^owti, and give way totho 
w ai mer molecules of the inferior strata. 

Thus the heaUng and cooling are very gradual, and 
do not roach, the ovtrcmes. The air itself, by its c on tael, 
shares in the uniformity of tempera hue which belongs 
to the surface of ihe waters., and which, combined with 
tho abandonee pf vapours that saturate the atmospheio, 
gives, to the 4$a climcth its peculiar character. 

It quite diflbient with the sux fare of the soil, of 
which the particles are fixed. Tlio soil lapidly absorbs 
tho solar rays; tho superficial layer is the more lienled, 
prince it cannot be displaced, as m the water, by anothr r, 
and it soon attains an elevated tempera* m e. Again, foi 
the same reason, the ground easily loses licat by radial ion, 
whether dprmg the nights or the,cold days; and the 
logs is so much tho greater, as the radiation is fluomul 
by the inequalities of the surface ribd the t ran spat ency 
ofap otitf6§pbere fltomdiy, and less charged with cloudy 
than that- wjbjteb* jtypty)” ugfeA* tie s#a, Hence, the lands 
removed tbeheeans have a climate 

characterised, the esjsemoa of cold and heat, by more 
violent changes, and a vfrjijp atmosphere. Thebe are the 
essential features'pf the elmaie . 

jj we now ofi$Ofrid the manner in which sea and land 
are affect withyeg^d to their temperature, they being 
near JSofhely apd receiving the same degree of heat 
from th ** Vb s haH see that the sea is colder than the 
land dnripg f 0 ** md . WIvriBeT dorin S the night. In 
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the same way, taking tho different seasons of the year, 
in summer the eoa is colder than tho land, m wmtev it 
j*. wanner. It preserves tho mean tcmperatui e, while 
the land experiences tlio extremes. It tends to soften all 
the difference*-*, and to establish nnifoimity of climate. 

The ■-ea climate, then, is equable; it is also moist, ami 
the bky often cloudy and rainy, in tho high latitudes. 
Tho land climate is excessive* with violent changes, 
genet .illy dry, and the sky usually clear. 

It follows that the astronomical climate—-that which is 
dependent on tho latitude—is greatly modified by tho 
presence or absence of tho soap and tho distribution of 
luat tlnough the year, for any place whatever, depends 
in no small degree on its proximity tOf, or Its distance 
fiom, the ocean, and tho consequent prevalence of the 
winds which blow from it. 

Who docs not see the powerful influence which Mich 
differences in tho climatic conditions must exercise on all 
organized.beings, and on vegetation in pOrtlcnlai ? 
While in green Ireland the myrtle grows in the Open air, 
as in Portugal, without having to dread thecdl&of Winter, 
the summer sun of the same climate does not succeed in 
pci fectly i ipening the plums and the pears, which grow 
very well in the same latitude on the continent* Ok tho 
touth of Cornwall and .Deafen, shrubs as delicate aS tho 
laurel or the camellia §r6 5 «*efen through tho whole fear 
m the gardons, in a latitude at which* in the thkeriof of 
the continents, trees ihij Jttesf* tenacious bf hfo fmtMone 
brav o i he rigour of Oh th&othej* hand, the 

mild climate of c&i&fot perfectly* $pcn the 

grape, almost under 'mx%®' parallel as thfe slopes 
which produce the delfoious %ines of the Kbi&e* At 
Astraonn, on the northern jdibroofthe Ca^Jan, Humboldt 
says the grapes and fruits of every kihd are as beautiful 
and delicious as in the Canaries andih Italy ; the wines 
there have all the fire of those of tho south qf Europe; 
while in the same latitude, at the month of the .Loire* 
the v me hardly flourishes at all. And yet, to a summer 
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capable of ripening the southern fruits, succeeds a winter 
so severe, that the vine-dresscr must bury the stock 0/ 
his vinos several feet in tho earth, if ho would not see 
them killed every year by tho cold. It may be remem¬ 
bered that a pari of the Russian army despatched for 
the conquest of Khiva—the region situated to the south 
of tho sea of Aral—perished under the snows by cold of 
20 ° below tho zero of Fahrenheit, in a country situated 
under the same parallel as the Azores, where thero 
reigns a perpetual spring; and where, in the midst of 
winter, the vegetation and the llowcrs display their most 
brilliant colours. It is m climates like that of Central 
Russia, that the camel, the inhabitant of burning deserts, 
and tho reindeer of tho frozen regions, meet together, 
and that nature seems to have brought together the 
climate of the petes and of the tropics. 

On man himself the influence of a moist and soft 
climate makos itself felt, by a relaxation of the tissues, 
and a want of tonic excitement. The insular Polynesians, 
as those of Tahiti and others, exhibit the mild, easy, 
and careless character which seems to be naturally the 
result of such a climate* 

Tho continental climate does not give lo the vegeta¬ 
tion an appearance of such exuberance; but tbe variety 
of the soil, the frequent alternations of plains, tabic-lands, 
mountains* valleys, and pf different aspects, secure to it 
an almoft infinite: variety of different species and forms. 
Tho animals are mure vigorous and larger, the species 
more numerous the types i^ore Varied. The lion, the 
tiger, the elephant, ah the„king& of tho brute creation, 
have never lived elsewhere than on the continents, or on 
islands once connected therewith. Han himself is more 
animated, morp active, more intelligent, and endowed with 
a stronger will t ip.* Word, life is more intense, and raised 
to a higher degrees, by tie variety and movement im¬ 
pressed upon it by the contrasts that form the very 
essence of this climate. 

The ocean is the indispensable handmaid of the land. 
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The sun, the groat awakenor of life, shoots bis burning 
rajs every day athwart the face of the waters. Ho 
causes Iho invisible vapours to rise, which, lighter than 
the air iKolf, unceasingly tend to soar into the atmo- 
ppheic, filling it and constituting within it another 
aqueous atmosphere. In their ascending movement, 
they encounter the colder layers of the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, which have a cooling influence. They 
arc condensed in vesicles, which become visible under 
t ho form of clouds ami fogs. Then, borne along by the 
winds, whether invisible still or in Hie state of clouds, 
they spread themselves over the continents, and fall in 
abundant rmu& upon the ground which they-fertilize* 
All the portion of the atmospheric waters not expended 
for the benefit of the plants and of tha animals nor 
carried off anew into tho atmosphero by evaporation, 
returns by the springs and rivers to the ocean whence it 
came. 

Thus the waters of the ocean, by this over renewed 
rotation, spread ihcmsches over the lands; the two ele¬ 
ments combine, and become a source of life, far richer 
and nmch superior to what either ooold hftvo produced 
by its own forces alone, - 


Summary —The emuparafcive temperature of Countries depends 

ma mly on t heir proximity tbi <0F distance from, the Equator. This 

general l<>w is, however, !ga*C»tIy modified by local drimmstancos; 

such as, elevation, prcnafltfg winds, and the presence or Absence 

of IhflwM Countries near ih^ ocean partake of the unifetswity of 

tempi rdturo which characterises a oil mate, inland 

count nos arc subject to greater earl tenses, more violent* changes, 

and a di ler atmospheie, which are the essential features of a C'W- 

trncuta 1 climate. The posttkm of he mountain Tanges, the number 

and extent of its inland seas, as weft os the general inclination of 

its s urfaeo, also tend t o modify the climate of a eo&tinent. Owing 

to these modifying circumstances, countries situated in the same 

latitude have often the most diverse climate^ while a comparatively 

slight alteration in contour would suffice 16 give a new character 

to the climate, productions, and inhabitants of a coutineht. 

« « 

Qvesiion*.—N arao causes which tend to nfodify climate P “What 
ore the characteristics of sea plmo tet In what reeuectsds a con* 
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tinwtal climate different? Account for this difference. What 
arc the oflt eta of oceanic and continental climate on man ? (h\c 
examples ot countries in the saruo latitude varjmg greatly in 
climate. State the reasou in each instance. Sho'v that a slight 
alteration in tins contour of a country would greatly modify its 
< lunate. Show hy the Andes that mountains have a uniting in* 
ilucuco in climate, Why is tho ocean necessary to tliu land ? 


o 


THU FOUNTAIN 


Jjrro the sunshine, full of light, 

Leaping And flashing from nxotn till night. 

* «. 

Into the moonlight, 'winter than snow, 

Waring so fiower-like, when the -winds blow I 

Into the Btai light, rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, Itappy by day! 

Ever in motion, blithesome and cheery, 

Still climbing heavenward, never a weary; 

\ 

Glad of all weathers, still seeming best, 

Upward or downward, motion thy rest; 

Fall .of a nature nothing can tame, 

Changed every momenfc—eter the same; 

{teasel*** assuring, ceaseless content, 

Parlpasss or sunshiny thy element. 

Glorious fountain, Ufa my heart be 
Fresh, cfaangsJWSf constant, upward like thee 

Luinll. 
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POWERS OF THE AIR AND WATRR. 


Spherical, like a ball. Impalpable, unsubstantial. 

Superincumbent, overling. Abrading, robbing away. 
Gossamer, silly film. Triturating, loduoing to powdci. 


\v r c liavc already said that the atmosphere forms a 
'-'phn ic il shell, bin lounding tho earthto a height which is 
mil notvn to us, by reason of its thinness increasing as it 
is m U i->cd fiom tho pressure of its osm superincumbent 
111.1 Its upper fcurfuec eanuot bo nearer to us than 
titty, .ind rati bcartcly bo more remote titan fivo bun¬ 
dle cl, mih s It surtounds us on all sides* yet we see it 
nit, it pulses onus with a load of fifteen, pounds on 
c\< ly* squaio inch of suifaco of our bodies, ot fioni 
si u u^y to our hundred tons on us m all, yet lye do not 
ho mm h a*, feel its weight. 

hotu i th m the finest down, more impalpable than the 
finest go ^ nner, it leaves the cobweb undhfcurbod, and 
si uctly fetus tho lightest flower that feeds on the dew it 
supplier, yet it bears the fleets of nations on its vfinga 
mound tno world, and mishits the most stubborn sub¬ 
stance^ with its weight. When in motion, its force is 
sufiiiKiit to level with the*emth the most stately forests 
aiul « tablo buildings, to raise the waiters of the ocean 
mto ridges bko mountains, and dash tho stm^ost ships 
to piece's liho toys. f u , ** 

It warms and cools by turns the earth and the living 
ci cat urns that inhabit it* It draws up vapours from the 
sea and land, retains them dissolved m itself or sus¬ 
pended m cisterns of clouds, and throws' them down 
again as lain or dew, wheruthey safe required. It bends 
the rays ol tho sun from their path to give ns the aurora 
of the morning and twilight of evening; it disperses and 
lefiacu then -\aiious tints io beautify the approach and 
tno retreat of the glorious sum 
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But for the almo^phefe, Mii^hmo would burst on us 
in a moment and lb.il us in the twinkling of an ejc, 
removing us in un instant from midnight darkness to 
the bld/o of noon. We should have no t wihglit to soften 
and beautify tho landscape, no clouds to shade us from 
Hu* ->coichin" heal; but tbc bald earth, as it ic\ol\ed on 
its as is, would turn its tanned and weakened front to the 
full, unmodified rays of the lord of day. 

Tho atmosphere affords the gas which \hides and 
warms our frames; it receives into itself that winch h.is 
polluted by use, and h thrown off as noxious. It 
iueds the tlamo of life exactly as it docs that of tho fire. 
It is in both oases consumed, in both cases it affoids the 
food of consumption, and in both cases it becomes com¬ 
bined with charcoal, which requires it for combustion, 
and which romoves it when combustion is over. 

It is the girdling, oncit ehng air that makes the whole 
world kirn Tho carbonic acid with which our breath¬ 
ing fills tho air, fo-ntorrow seeks its way round the 
world. Tho date-trees that grow round tho falls of 
the Nile will drink it in by their lca\es; thocedaisof 
Lebanon will partake of it to add to then* statute; the 
cocoauuts of Tahiti, and the palms and bmunas of Japan 
will acquire from it new freshness and vigour. 

The oxygen wo are breathing was diBtilled for u* some 
short time ago by the magnolias of the Susquehanna * 
and the groat trees that skirt the Oiinoco anil the 
Amazon; the giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas 
contributed to it; and the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, 
the cinnamdndjree of Ceylon, and the forest, older than 
the flood, that lies bnried deep in the heart of Africa, fin 
behind the Mountains of the Moon, gave it out. Tho 
ram we see descending was thawed for us out of the ice¬ 
bergs which have watched the Polar Star for agc.>, oi it 
came from snows that rested on the summits of the 
Alps, but which th* lotus lilies have soaked up flora tho 
Nile, and exhaled Us vapour again into the evu-present 
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Thne ate pioe*sses no loss inteiosling going on in 
otlin pints ot tins nngmhcont field of restaich Water 
is IS itmc’s earner with its currents it conveys boat 
aw av hom the torrid zone and ice ft ora the fugid, or, 
bottling the calouc away in the \csules of its vapour, it 
liTit makes it impalpable, and then conveys it, by un¬ 
known pailis to tho most distant pmts of the caith 
r lho mat cm 1 * ot which the coral builds the island, and 
the ^c.i-euncn its shell, are githeicd by this icsth 
livelier horn mountain ^ rocks, and \ alley , in all hh- 
tudi s 

Some it washes down from the Mountains of tho Moon, 
or out of the gold-fields of Australia, or from the imne-i 
of PotOhi, others from tho battle-field*, of Emopc, or 
fiointlii nm ble quart ics of auucnb Greece and Home 
f L he e mate Hal’s, thus collocUd and carried over falls or 
down mpids, arc Iran spot ted fiom river to boo, and 
dcliveiedby the obedient waters to e*uh insect aud to 
tverj plant in tho octan at the ughi time and forapeia- 
tim, m pi opt r form and m due quantity 

f rKiting the rocks less gently, it grinds them into 
du t, 01 pounds them into sand, or rolls and rubs them 
until the y ai e fashioned into pebbles, rubble, or hcadders; 
the s uid and shingle on the ftea-sboro are monuments of 
the 'ibnidmg, ti iterating power of water. By water the 
soil h is boon brought! down from the hills and spread 
out into vallej s, plains, and fields for man's use. Saving 
the rock', on which the everlasting hills aic established, 
tvu> thing on the surface of our planet seems to have 
been 1 unov ed from, its original foundation and lodged in 
its pif^r nt place by water Under c very form# ip every 
cipuit), —Her, whether fresh or salt, solid, fluid, or 
gaseous marvellous m it«r powers. 

It is oik of the chief agents in the manifold workshops 
m winch and by which tho earth has been made a habi¬ 
tation fit iui man — Mavry . 
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BlJMi! a nif —Tho suuounds the eaith to in lunlcu- 

Hblc h< 1 •■It*-, vid, tli mgh mu tble, jtM piphaun .1 mounts to biteon. 
y» mnd'* on lb ) luch It uaft-» tho fleet <* f £ tbe n ilnns fiom 

< hum to rlirna. <md, slowly but surely, vcvu& tn ty tin' iiuthst 
iocliw and mot Ub The atmosplicic, jt one and tho ’'into timo, 
wunnq and tool** the earth; bU'-yikK moi tuic m it** cbmly 
ci&tcn 11s i 1U the p irt bed earth 1 eq ures a* iresh supply; and m»)diho=» 
the violence* oX tho isun’s i a vs. It absorb* all poi junous gases, uch 
a ■* ( uborne and, and famishes us with pure oxygen, without which 
tvoij thing would die. * 

Qi jisuoNs —What is tho amount of pi assure of tho atmosphere? 
What ait, it* advantages ? Mention its chief constituents. 


THE RECONCILIATION. 

As through the Hud at ©re we wont. 

And plucked the npoued cars, 

We fell out, my wife and I; 

Oh, we fell out, 3 know not why, 

And kissed again with tears. 

For, when we came where lies the child 
We lost m other years, 

There, above the little grave 
Oh, there, above the little grave, 

We kissed again with tears. 

A> Tinnywn. 


0 
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THE ADAPTATION OF PLANTS TO THEIR 
NATIVE COUNTRIES. 


Spontaneous [L., spontgaieu* 
—opontis ami spout e «*» of 
one’s own accord, willingly, 
voluntarily j , adj., of one '9 
own fnc util; Aolunfcaxy; 
acting by its own impulse; 
produood 0 ! itself or without 
int( rferoneo. 

Exhilarating [!»., tpchLhyto 
{< x hilar a tilt), 1 gladden, 

make merry or joyous, ro-» 
joiee, delight— ess, intensive, 
and hilar 0 , 1 make dheoriul, 
cheer hilar is, cheeifnl, 

lively, gay, bliilie, mmy, 


jocund, jovial J, pi\ p. ami 
adj ., making mony; cheer¬ 
ing ; gladdening. 

Coriaceous [L., corirnn; (Jr., 
chorion, skin, hide, leather], 
adj,, leathery} of or like 
leather. 

Ligneous [L., lignevs , of wood, 
wooden—Jfymim/woodl ,adj., 
wooden; woody; mud© of 
wood. 

Esculent flu.,eeQUlentu% from 
esc a, food, from tdo, 1 oat]. 
adj., edible, eatable. 


"A hundred thousand aperies of plants upon tho 
surface of tho earth I" you exclaim. 5 Ces; and, wlmfc is 
inoro surprising still, evory ouo of these species has its 
native conn fry. Tho wisdom and goodness of God are 
indeed no le^s manifested in the geographical distribu¬ 
tion, than in the curious process observable in Die 
vegetation, the wonderful ‘Structure, and pthor pecu¬ 
liar! ues of plants. 

Wc havc'nofc room to multiply instances. But where, 
it may bo asked, could thcrdense woods which constitute 
the Brazilian forest be more appropriately situated P 
Where could the delightful vistas, and pleasant walks, 
and refreshing arbours,of $ie many*trunked 
be bcUcr placed P Whore could that numerous host of 
natural umbrellas, the family of the palms, which over¬ 
shadow, with their luxuriant and projecting foliage, 
almost every island, rock, and sandbank, between the 
tropica, display their cooling shades with Letter effect P 

Where, in short, could that wonderful exuberance of 
the earth’s bounty, tho Bread-fruit Tree, by whi§h, in tho 
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words ol (’aptani Cnok, “ if a man plant but ten ticos m 
his whole life time (and that ho may do in an hour), 
“he will as completely iulfil his duty 10 bis own and to 
future generations, as the nati>es of our It tnmpeiaio 
climate can do, by ploughing m the wuiru\ cold, and 
reaping in the summer’s heat, as often the seasons 
returnwhere, I say, can this exuberance be moio 
beneficially manifested, than in those regions where 
“the same glowing beams of the sun that raise the plant 
into a shrub, and the "shrub into a treerender the 
gloom of the forest, and the intervening screen of the 
oveihanging foliage, so desirable,*—where the least ex- 
eit ion becomes oppressive, and coolness and ease may 
bo sud to constitute the piducipal wants of the in¬ 
habitants P 

And where, it may bo further inquired, could tho«-o 
immense fields, upon which aro raised our various crops 
ol roi n be better made to expand tin ir extensive surfaces, 
and lay open their treasures to the influence of the sun, 
thin in those temperate regions of the globe, whore, 
instead of being hurtful, a moderate degree of labour U 
conducive to health, and the agrioulturi! 1 ibourcr goes 
forth to his work m the morning, arid retuius iu the 
evening, rather invigorated than exhausted, by tlio 
ordinary occupations of the day ? 

If we extend our views much farther to the nor Lb, w e 
may in vain Ipok for the spontaneous luxuriance of the 
torrid zone, op the golden-coloured fields of the inter¬ 
vening climates; but bare we shall find, what is at oiu o 
more suitable to the climate and the wants of its i n- 
habitants, a plentiful supply of the Jlehi-doer lirhon, 
which, being formed by nature to vegetate beneath tlio 
snow, is ibero found out in requisite abundance b) tha<- 
useful creature who^o name it bears, and which is of 
itt elf a treasure to the inhabitants of those regions. 

The esculent properties of the la land Mot> * are now 
beginning to be batter understood; and in what part of 
the habitable world could this singularly natations 
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voidable have boon more judiciously and mercifully 
made to abound, than in that inland of wonderful con¬ 
tracts, whyro the variable climate is often ro unfavour¬ 
able to v< gelation of a larger growth, and the hopes of 
the husbandman are so repeatedly disappointed by 
unwelcome visitants, in the form of icy particles floating 
hi the air P 

The Pitch?implant of the eastern, and the il nib or Cow- 
in •»* of the western world, may each of them be reckoned 
among nature's wonderful contrivances, and bo justly 
legardod as evidences of the wisdom and goodness of 
the Being who knows so well how to proportion tin* 
acts of llis bounty to the necessities and wants ol 3 Vn 
creatures. 

The singular appondagoa which form the extremitio i 
of the Pityher-]ilant are so many urns, containing a clear, 
wholesome, and well-Insted water. In tho morning tho 
lid is closed, but H opens during the day, when a portion 
of tho waler evaporates: this, however, is replenished 
in the night, and each morning the vessel is full and tho 
lid bliufc. Ah this plant grows in sultry climates, and is 
found in the island of Java in the most stony and arid 
situations, how wolcome and exhilarating must the sight 
of it often bo to tho weary traveller; and, from the 
marks* of tooth upon the vessel, ** it is evident that beasts 
often supply their wants at the same plenteous source.” 

Tho Mill-itcc or Cotd-tsree, so called on account of the 
re'omblanco its singular juice bears to the milk of 
animals, in the place of which M. Humboldt has seen 
it used for every domestic purpose, is thus described by 
that enterprising traveller I confess that, among the 
gr< at number of curious phenomena I have observed in 
tho course of my travels, few have made a ‘-ironget* 
impression on my mind than that of the Cow-tree. On 
the barren do* Unties Of a rock grows a tree, whose leaves 
are dry and coriaceous; its thick ligneous roots scarcely 
enter the rock; for several months*in tho year lain 
scarcely waler* its fan-shaped leaves; tho blanches 
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appear diy and dead; but, when an incision is made 
in tbo trunk, a sweet and nutritious milk flows from it 
4< It is at the rising of the sun that the vegetable liquid 
runs most abundantly,—then tbo natives and negroes 
aro soeu to come from all purls, provided with vessels 
to receive the milk, which becomes yellow, and thickens 
at the surface. Some empty their vessels untW the 
same tree; others carry them homo to their children 
It is like a shepherd distributing to his family the milk 
of his flock, J£ those who possoae these precious trees 
near their habitation drink with so much pleasure their 
beneficent juice, with what delight will the travoller who 
pc not rales these mountains appease with it his hunger 
and thirst 1 ” 

Popular Phil< buphy. 


NATXTBH’S PROVISION FOB THE 
PBESEBVATION OF ANIMALS. 


Rodentia [L., rod&ns, rodent is, 
pr. p. of rodo, I gnaw], 
gn alters; nu order of quad- 
mpeds, including iats, mice* 
bquurds, beavers, etc,, hav- 
iugtwolatgftmcisor (cutting) 
teeth in each jaw, separated 
fiom the molar (grinding) ’ 
U eth by an empty space. 

Mutual [Fr„ mutwl; L., mu* 
iim«, bon owed, Jent; rewtfo- 
cid,mutnaW mutuum (< nb&td 
«*= reciprocity, exchange' of 
good offices, etc. — wpdwO 
(adv). =by turns, mutually}, 
adj. t in return; given laid 
received; reciprocal. 


Punctually [Fr., ponrtuel , 
punctual; Ibov.. punetal — 
£>., pwittu'i, a pornt], ado., 
at the exact point of tune; 
occuiately, es-atih. 

Diminution [L., deminntfo or 
diminution n Its^crmj?, do¬ 
orcase, abatement— dr nitnua 
(frequently, dmmuo) % i les¬ 
sen by taking something 
away; X make smaller, di- 
hajmsli (distinguish from 
dhntnvo, 1 dash to pn*us)— 
dr or di, and muiun, I lc* sen 
-—minus, let>s], n.,adt min ak¬ 
in# or lessening , deciea&e. 


*We find that every species of animal is provided with 
the undrumemls best suited for obtaining, and devouring, 
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and digesting, the food which its nature requires, and is 
also furnished with the means of self-dcfenco. 

Animals, such as cattle, which feed on grass and grain 
(henco called graminivorous animals) have broad, flat 
teeth, with alternate ridges of bone and enamel, suited 
for grinding their food. Those of them which ruminal a 
have several stomach# adapted for that purpose; but as 
their food lies beneath their feet, they do not require the 
assistance of their limbs to lay hold of it s their legs and 
feet are therefore formed only to support and movo 
about their bodies, though the hoof sotftofcimos server as 
a weapon of defence, as with tho horse. Some ruminant 
animals have horns for their defence, others butt with 
the head. 

The claw of tho beast of prey is admirably formed for 
seizing and holding his prey, while he has sharp and 
strong teeth for tearing and crushing it. If yon have 
seen a cat (which, though it, looks so meek and tnild^ is 
of the tiger and lion kind) foil ou a poor littlo mou«c, 
you may imagino how the tiger seizes ou a door or 
goat. 

Animals such as hares, and rabbits, and mice (tho 
rodantia tribe), have teeth suited for nibbling, which is 
their modo of feeding. The snout of the pig and tapir is 
formed for burrowing^ and*digging up the roots they 
feod on. You aft know what quick havoc a pig will 
make in a potato gtotmd. 

These are a few examples of tho provision, for the 
support and protection of animals which has been made 
by Providence xu the formation‘of their bodies. 

Bub it would be tojiOf ho avail if they were not also 
endowed with intelligence. Cattle would in vain be 
provided with teeth to grind, and stomachs to digest, 
and food beneath fchefr fbefe to eat, if they had not sense 
to chooso the wholesome, and reject the unwholesome, 
herbs of their pasture. Boasts of prey would iu vain be 
supplied with claws to seize and teeth to tear, if they 
had not sagacity to direct them how to take their prey. 
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This intelligence or sagacity ■winch brutes possess is 
callid inuluu t. 

The instinct of beasts of prey, such as the lion and 
tiger, directs them chiefly in the capture of their food. 
This food being flesh, and often the flesh of animals 
superior in size to themselves, they do not Uufrt alto¬ 
gether to their own strength, but they lie in wait for 
their prey in the dusk of the evening; or they crouch 
down in the day-time near some pieco of water where 
they know that cattle and doer come down to drink 
and suddenly spring upon them, perhaps from a distance 
of twenty feet. 

Sometimes the instinct of the lion leads him to terrify 
his victims by that roar which is so well known, or by n 
still more awful growl which he makes, putting hi3 head 
on the ground so that the sound is convoyed along the 
earth, and rouses up the cattle and deer who are feeding 
in tlic plain, and to whom it is so terrible that they run 
to and fro in their fright, and become an easy prey. 

Tho instinct of some beasts of prey leads them to 
hunt by the scent. Bogs, wolves, and jackals do this. 
They hurt in packs, by which moans they have a great 
advantage ever enemies much stronger than themselves. 

But there is an instinct for self-defence, as well as for 
attack. Cattle and doer know bow to protect tl icmselves 
from their enemies. At any alarm they assemble, and 
form a band against the invader. Tho instinct of the 
horse leads him to kick with his hind legs, and he has 
often thus come off victorious against the lion himself. 
The instinct of tho deer leads them to take to the water 
in extremity of danger, and crouch in it with only their 
noses above; thus the scent is lost to their pursuers. 

' Goldbunth , 
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THE RAINY SEASON IN INDIA. 


Hoads, where ships lido at 
anchor. 

Premonitory, giving ■warning. 
Vortices, wimhuml-i, ox whuJ- 
l>oolb 

Bebcrvoir, receptacle, tank. 


Repercussion, the act of 
driving back. 

Omnipotent, alhpovatiil. 

Phenomenon u>Jui tr], ev 
traordiiiaxy appeal auut , a 
feature pf nature, „ 


On the 15 th of October tho signal was given for all 
vessels to leave tho (Madras) roads, lost they should bo 
over! akm by the atom. On that very morning some 
premonitory symptom^ of the approaching “war of 
element* ” had appeared. 

As tho house which we occupied overlooked the beach, 
wc could behold tho sotting in of tho rainy season in all 
its grand and terrific sublimity. The wind, with a foi co 
which nothing could resist, bout tho tufted heads of tho 
tall, bliru cocoa-nut trees almost to tho earth, flinging tho 
light Mind into the air in eddying v oriioes, until the r.im 
had cither so increased its gravity, or beaten it into a 
may^, as to prevent the wind from raising it. 

Tho pale lightning streamed from the clouds in broad 
sheet ■* of flame, which appeared to encircle the heavens 
as if every element bad been converted into fire, and 
the woild was ou the evo of a general conflagration, 
whilst tlic peal, which instantly followed, was like the ox* 
plosion of a gunpowder magasme, or the discharge of 
artillery in the gorge of a mountain, where tho reper¬ 
cussion of surrounding hills multiplies with terrific energy 
its deep and astounding cohoes. 

The heavens soemed td do one vast reservoir of flame, 
which was propelled from its voluminous bod by some 
invisible but omnipotent agency, and threatened to 
tlmg its fiery ruin npon every thing around. In some 
jiarts however, of the pitchy vapour by which tho bkios 
wcio by thin time completely overspread, the lightning 
was seen only occasionally to glimmer in faint*streaks 
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of liglit* As if struggling, but unable to escape from its 
prison, Igniting, bub too weak to burst, the impervious 
bosoms of those capacious magazines in w) ich it was at 
once engendered and pent up. So heavy and con tinnona 
was the rain, that scarcely anything, save those vivid 
bursts ot light which nothing oould arrest or resist, was 
perceptible through it The thunder was so painfully 
loud, that it frequently caused the ear to throb, and 
it hccmed as if mines were momentarily springing in the 
Jieavens. * 

The surf woe raised by the wind and scattered in thin 
billows of foam over the esplanade, which was completely 
l>owdcred with the white feathery spray, It extended 
soveral hundred yards from the beach; fish* upwards of 
three inches long, were found upon the „flat roofs of 
houses in the town during the prevalence of the storm. 
They had been either blown from the sea by the violence 
of the gales, or taken up in the water-spouts which are 
very prevalent in this tempestuous season, 

1 liavo moni ioned the intense loudness of the thunder, 
but between its pauses, as the hurricane increased, the 
roaring of the surf was scarcely less loud, so that there 
was an unceasing uproar, which to those who lived near 
the beach was most distressing, though the sublimity of 
tho scene folly compensated for any annoyancos which 
were induced hy this fierce collision of the elements. 

During the extreme violence of the storm the heat 
was occasionally almost beyond endurance, particularly 
after the first day or two. Then the wind would at inter¬ 
vals entirely subside, so^ that not a breath of air could 
be felt, and the punka afforded but a partial relief to 
that distressing > sensation which is caused by the op¬ 
pressive stillness of the air. 

This was not our only inconvenience; insects of all 
kinds crept along the walls* and the most disagreeable 
reptiles crawled over our floor. Legions of ants, cock¬ 
roaches, and lizards, were forced from their dark recesses 
by the torrents, and absolutely invaded us, Scorpions, 
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toads, centipedes, and even snakes, made fico cntianco 
into our apartments. * 

Day alter day, for the space of two months* the samn 
scene was 1 epcatod with somewhat less violences, though a* 
intervals the might, of tho hurricane was truly appalling, 
There arc no doubt many parts of the World where, 
dmiug the presence of borrieanos, tho wind ih moro 
impetuous than during these periodical visitations in 
India, but m none, I will venture to say, does Use rain 
pour iu such a mighty deluge, and in no place can tbo 
thunder and lightning be more terrific." 

, ..,Q mmiw, , 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

WHAT 1$ MOMTTP 

Exhilarating, cheering, enlivening, pisparagement, depre* 
Opulence, wealth, riches. elation. 

Peremptory, piompt, decisive. Temperament, consUtu- 
D enunciation, loproach. tiouul peculiarity. 

Economic scicmfe is the science of WEAitfir. WLab 
then do economists moan by wealth P Atorcdly not 
money, as Mr. $q$Mb has complained. Assuredly not 
great individual dpttlence, as too many think. They 
mr>an, in brief and sitbple phrase, tho possession by tho 
community of abundance of the necessaries comforts, 
and refinemen ls oftife, Hence, Adam Smith entitled his 
great woik ** The health of Notions*” ** Wealth in the 
gross,** says 3dr. Nippolyfce P&s$y, the possession of 
tliu'-o things by means of which humanity satisfies its 
wants; and the motfe tho^o things abound, the greater 
is the sum of wealth,” “ Wealth,” says Mr. Joseph Drog, 
“is all those material goods which supply the needs of 
men. A state is rich when thoscr goods arc widely 
diffused.'' ° In estimating the wealth of a nation,” sayfc 
Archbishop Wbately, "we must be careful (1) To bear 
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, in imrid the condition *m proportion to llm population * > 
( 2 ) Not to compute it at cording to thal of the nthesfc 
individual-* it may contain.** Wealth then, tv Inch hkr- 
ally moans wutl or tviU-bting, denotes genual weal or 
well-being,in llie limited sense now explained; of the 
» 1 elation between this aud other foim? of tv rll-bung 1 
luH lieieafWr speak. Meantime 1 would Fay, m the 
woid-s. of Dr, Chalmers: — 

“ Short of the quest ion which touches the good of their 
hnmortality, wc know none more interesting than thou 
whith bear on the temporal weHrbemg of tbo people; and 
we cannot imagine a hmx deeply important inquiry, 
rc lativo to any ititorest on this side of death than how to 
elevate, by mean* of well paid 'industry# the geneial 
platform of humble life, so that the ground-floor of the 
soeud and political edifice shall be overspread with a 
well conditioned population.** 

If this is the ease, how thoughtless, and foolish, and 
i u->chiovoue. must appear to us the expressions of dis- 
paiagi meat and contempt we so often hear of wealth, or 
ot money, which is so commonly and naturally taken as 
the type of wealth—expressions which, coming as thoj 
-,0 often do from those who have it in abundance, or at 
ha%t sufficiency, sound strangely in tbo ears of those 
who hav # 9 it not, and who«c sad hourly cxpci icnco con¬ 
tradicts the tonouv of tbo denunciation. " Moral] it",” 
sttyx tho Scotsman, “tell us that gold is dirt,—dirt, bj, 
the way, with which tlie moralists who profess to turn 
up their noses at it have no objection to soil their lingers, 
demanding payment for then* very donunc lations of it ” 

“ Money/* sajs the Tidies, “ that bouic affect to despite, 
means food, clothes, health,—nay, life itself; power to be 
honest, power t o he just, power to he merciful.” “ Jfch ei y- 
body admits, 3 ” says Mr Atfchut Helps, “that money i3 
llio source of all evil, and everybody tno*=? to got as much 
money as ho or she can. Of com sc, m? iou-ly speaking, 
wealth is a eood thing. That we should have plenty of 
coin, of coal, of wool, ot cotton, and of cattle, is bcfoie all 
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things necessary” Mr. Charles Flea do in alecs one of 
his po:*-onagtu m “Hard Cash” pay:—“When T said l 
lnfctd money, my brother asked *16 directly, ' Bid 1 
hate clothes, food, charity to the poor, cleanliness, and 
decency P’ Then I don’t hate money* said lie, for 
none of those things can ©vbt without money, you litilo 
romantic humbug” ** Moralists,” anys Sidney Smith, 
with Ins usual horror of cant, u tell you of the ouls of 
wealth and station, and the happiness of poverty. 1 hai e 
been a cry poor the greater part of my life, I bullet o 
T have borne U10 ills of life as well am most people; but 
T can safely say that I have been liappfcr for every 
guinea 1 have gained.” 

In a similar spirit writes the gonial Charles Lamb; 
“Goodly leg* aud shoulders of mutton, exhilarating 
cordials, books, pictures, the opportunities of seeing 
foreign countries, independence, a man’s own time to 
himself, are not rubbishy however wo may be pleased 
to scandalise with that title the faithful metal that 
provides them for us.” “Frugality,” says Bean Swift, 
“may lie termed the daughter of providence, tho sister 
ot temperance, and the parent of liberty. I hare no 
other notion of economy than that it is tho pa cut of 
liberty and ease; and X have made it a maxim, that a 
wise man ought io have money in his head, but not in 
his heart.” 

** It is the provident man,” says tho Rev. Hugh S towel 1 
Brown, “ who can afford io bo tho generous man. It is 
ho who helps himself that is able to help ‘Lie poor and 
distressed neighbour; and if 1 advocate and urge thrift 
and economy, X do so not on merely selfish grounds, but 
in order that yon may have tho great happiness of doing 
good.” e ‘ When I speak of contempt of money,” isays 
Goorge Hand, “ T mean the opulence that is coveted, 
sought, pursued, and purchased at any price, not that 
sacred thing, the wages that I am proud to earn. This 
is tho guarantee of honour, and llmt it. i<< one’s duty to 
seek. Even luxury, when it comes in tho tram *of a well- 
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spent life, doe* not inspire me with that philosophic dis¬ 
dain which always hides a little envy.'* “ Though,” says 
J.B. Say, “ we did not seek wealth for our on n enjoyment, 
we ought to seek it for virtue's sake. IVe ought not to 
bo reduced to take counsel of want/* “ To most dis¬ 
positions/* says the author of the “Pilgrim and ike 
Shrine,’* “adversity is more demoralising than pros- 
pority.” 11 Mark this!” &ays Xiord Lytton, “ never treat 
money affairs with levity. Money is character! ” Ami 
again: ** Beware of debt, and never call that economy 
meanness which, is but the Safeguard from mean degra¬ 
dation.*’ “ Nothing/*-; kaya Mr, Menry Taylor, in his 
admirable “ Notes from Life,” “ breaks down a man’s 
truthfulness more surely than pecuniary embarrassment.” 

“ An imlhrift'w&s a liar from all time, 

Nc\er was debtor that was not deceiver ” 

“The subject of economy,” says ^Emerson, “mixes 
itself with morals, inasmuch as it is a peremptory point 
of virtue, chat a man’s independence is secured* A man 
in debt is so far a slave.” “ If you boast of a contempt 
of the world,” says Douglas Jerrold, “avoid getting into 
dubt. It is giving to gnats tho fangs of vipers;” “ I 
think/*says Dr. George Macdonald, “the old man of 
the sea, in * Sinbad the Sailor/ roust personify debt.” 
“ Debt/’ says Victor Hugo, “ is the beginning of slavery. 
A creditor is worse than a master; for a master possesses 
only your person, a Creditor possesses your dignity, and 
can spurn it with a Wow.*’ “ The Dutch,” says Chamfort, 
“have no pity for those who aro in debt. They think 
that every debtor lives at the expense of his fellow 
citizens if he is poor, ahd of his heirs even if he is rich.” 
When Fielding, the novelist, rather boaetingly avowed 
that bo never knew, and believed be never would know, 
the difference between sixpence and a shilling, be was 
told: “ Yes, you will, when you have only eighteen ponce 
left.” But this same Fielding has said: “Whenever a 
man’s expense exceeds his income, he is indifferent as to 
the degree ” 
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Mr. Kurkin lias said: “ Sms of passion, if of real pa^ 
sion, are o f fcen tho errors and backfall* of noble huuLs • 
but piodifrality is mere and pare selfishness, and rveu- 
tially the 8in of an ignoble qt? undeveloped creature, and 
[ would lather, ton times over, hoar of a youth, that he 
had fallen into any sin you choose to name, than that ho 
was m tho habit of running bills Wbiob lib eohld not pay ” 
The once too famous Dr. Dodd has left us this testimony. 
“ l never knew or ati ended to the Calls Of frugality, or 
the needful minuteness of pfdttful eodfiomy. Vanity and 
pleasure, into which X plunged, required expense dispro¬ 
portionate to my income 1 expense brought distress upon 
me; and distress urged me to temporary fraud.” Lastly, 
Mr. Micawber, whoso peculiar experience adds tmu&ual 
weight to his teaching, has<declared: **If a man hud £20 
a year for his income, and spent £10 10s. G< 1 , he would 
bo happy; but if ha spent £201* lie would bo mism- 
able” 

These passages, and not least tbo phrase which T luvo 
cited with peculiar pleasure from Lord Lytton, “ Mom 1 
is CirARVGTEn,” arc full of wholesome warning to tho 
many, especially to the young, who think it a proof of 
spirit, of noble disinterestedness, of a poetical tempera¬ 
ment, of superiority to “grovelling eaios,” to sri^er «t 
economy, at mqnoy. Foolish conduct follows in the tram 
of foolish speech; and the first stop to degrading de¬ 
pendence upon others* if not to actual dishonesty, is the 
neglect of that without which neither present nor future 
obligations can be met. * l havo wait he d more than one 
such downward career-*~from heroic contempt of money 
to the bitter sense of the need of it; from that to debt; 
from debt to recklessness of engagements and loss of 
character and self-respect; from tltafc to uttef ruin and 
disgrace. Dr. W. & Modyeon, 

Slmwrv—B y wealth economists mean, Hot great individual 
©palouce, but the po%evi<m by the commuraty ot the neceswrtev, 
comforts, and refinements of hfe in abundance. Expressions m 
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disparagement c>t contempt ot wraith art* thought 1< -««, foolish and 
mischievous. Frugality uuy be termed, the uj tighter ct pmvnh r*< e, 
the bitter of twraperaaGe, tuo parent of hhert>, and buHboiu of 
k eh&ractur. Kipeutre dixpflSportiouate to ineunio luiiht lead to dis¬ 
tress. aud distress often ends in dishonesty or a degrading depend* 
ence oil others. 

OvEstiotfs.—What do economists mean by wealth ? Why is it 
fool nil to speak contemptuously of wealth ? Cite the opinion ot 
the Ti »es. What does Charles Lamb say money represents? What 
does Heart Swift ‘•ay of frugality ? Why abould frugality be 
.'unintended, and debt avoided? Kamo some of tlio m»ulK of 
oxtMv.igjtn-o. What does Mr, Buskin say on this point? How 
bos Lord bytton defined money ? J$xplain this. 


WHAT XS CAPITAL? 

Confiscated* seized. Emulation, rivalry, competition. 

Forego, to give up, to resign. Co-operate, to work together. 
Facilitate, make easy. Accumulated, collected together. 

i* 

That portion of wealth which is appropriated by ltd 
possessors to the production of more Wealth U called 
capital; a largo part of which, as may bo seen, consists 
ot tools, machines, roads, and other instruments whereby 
labour may be made more productive. Anothor part 
consists of means of procuring or buying labour, such as 
the ordinary necessaries and comforts of life and tho 
materials ready to be converted into them, This may be 
termed tho wages fund. 

The possessors of capital are called capitalists. 

That portion of capital received by labourers, and 
paid to them by capitalists for their services, is called 
wages. 

The increase expected, and eventually obtained, by the 
employers of capital is called profit. 

Where somo of tho capital employed is lent by its pos¬ 
sessor to the capitalist who employs it, the borrower tak¬ 
ing the risk as well as tho labour of its employment, the 
payment; which the borrower makes to the lender for tho 
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me of bis capital is called interest Tho borrower, of 
course, ©\poets to obtain a rate of profit moro or less 
beyond tbo rate of inWfresfc* whitfh be engages to pay, 
whet h^r he actually earns M prpfifc or not. The lender is 
content, to forego all clailba to the uncertain future profit, 
bow ever largo it may be* for tlio sake of a certain, though 
moderate, rate of interest# 

You must try to keep clear of confusion when you 
bear wealth, capital, wages* profit, and interest, spoken 
of as so much money* A capitalist is said to be 
worth moncj r , the labourer receives his wages in money, 
Iho employer measures Ids profit in money, and t ho 
payment which ho makes for Ik loan of capital is called 
intercut of money# When once, the thought has been 
suggested, thqre cannot bo great difficulty in. bearing in 
mind that whatever form capital maybe made to assume 
in order to cam profit, that form must not bo money; but, 
if money, only to a very small extent, for convenience 
sake. Wages are received in money ; but it Is not the 
money, but what th© monuy will enable the labomer to 
buy, which constitute,? his real wages—what ho oau 
consume, andwhat ho can save, so as to form a capital for 
himself. The little money that ho may keep by him is 
for ihe purpose of spending or consuming at the most 
convenient time, and ht iho most suitable way. Ho 
lends what ho saves in the form of money; but the fit at 
thing that the borrower does with it, in order to cam a 
pinfif, is to change it for something else, or lend it to 
another capitalist, who will make such an eiehange. 

(‘.natal doo* not necessarily belong to individuals, Tt 
may belong to communities, or to tho public at Inrge. 
In it-s simple eharacter-^thc produce of past labour 
accumulated to facilitate fotnro labour—it assumes, as 
we luve just seen, a variety of forms. The rnPst valuable 
capital sometimes possessed by a country is cultivated 
gigund. The water has been chained and the stones 
base been carried away by the anof -dor** of those now 
Jivingoiiit. Thus,manydifiicuHic^having becifrremoved, 
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tbcy have only to manure, plough, and icrp Bonds, 
bridges, harbours, and railways a^e all «o much capital 
They have bin produced hjftp&et industry, and they 
vender future ffc&ufefay easier. rV ^* 

There c»u u0 doubt th$r$te possession of capital 
in a country'is a great blessiflg in the people, whoever 
may possess %» ‘Pfcojfte^sbmenmisa speak of it as if it 
were a motns Of im>bt}MipO; but tno laws of 

a free country will nbt tuwd for such pur¬ 

pose-. It is said that the capfl^list enriches himself 
without caring fdr others. Tfht^may be true; but in the 
very process of- eprichihg hiunSdft'his capital doe*? good 
to others, if thgy aht WhStriously and wisely. People 
own this sadly 4jSottgh» when by theif conduct they 
drive capital away, JSS they solnctimos do. The owner of 
a cotton null may be Icanducfcrfig it with great advantage 
to himself; but. if he is compelled suddenly to stop, 
the lo«s will fall 6n many others, iffcny families will bo 
deprived of bread, until capital restore somo other work 
lor them. 

Thus It is the interest pf all that capital should be 
well protected and saved from disturbance. Wherever 
there is danger of its being confiscated or dcstrdyed, it 
takes alarm and flies away; hence, in the wretched 
Eastern states, where every riels' man is liable to be 
irillagcd by the government, capital will not remain. 
Revolutions and civil convulsions are very much 
against it, as the unfortunate Preooh have felt to their 
cost. * * 

The workman sometimes grumbles because he woiks 
ha^d and is pqor 4 while the owner of capital Works little 
and is rich t be is somettmes mistaken Pbout the working, 
m the management of capital ig often a very hard task 
Bat the fact pf the capitalist* bring rich can do him no 
hartn, since it does not make til© workman the poorer; 
on tho contrary, it supplies him with facilities for pro¬ 
curing good and constant employment. Pa Imps tho 
capitalist lias made his money by bib own haid labour; 
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perhaps his father or hk grandfather has made it, and 
lea it to him. At OH evea$vi^ m$ property; and to 
deprive him of a wauWte gamely as it would 

he to deprive the worknufe of fcia wdfl or tools. 

The uneducated thick that their do not re¬ 

present a sufficient ahj&o of tJmgeneral Reduce. It 
is however beyond the mjemf to make 

an unfair divfcftra. r If ^^f^rpre only one fn a country 
employing all the %|ve might dictate his own 

terms; but there amt, especially in thiS^oubtry, a groat 
number pf capitalists, ftil competing with each other. 
If one wants to have too nm«$ jffcin ahCther will 
be content Vjtoh loss, and odor mor^%ag£s>' It is not 
in the power of the capitalist tofi^ep wages below their 
market value. ,ft 1 * 

It is a great advantage in sopue cases that the Workman 
should b^also the capitalist: this is the case especially 
where there is much skill required to produce fino kinds 
of work. Bay wages are not always an inducement to 
pufficien^peTsevorancaand emulation: hence,co-Cperaiivo 
e^ablishmepts, each as those at Bochctale, have been 
found suitable; hnt jib i« not by undermining capital 
that they speeded, thjtvby the possession of it. In 
some humblbr oponpatiohs too, the unida ^pf small 
capitals has been found to work well.*; Ihe $wiss 
mountaineers Ja&Y^ tpnafll patches of sweet meadow 
grass, and they pen jja^ cows; but eac$j had. so fqw 
that he could not)jt#®P UTgood dairy for making cheese, 
as this wan only done on a largo scale. ( Several 
persons however partnership* and ^PP 0 ^ a 

skilful dairyman 1 and this they make cheeses celebrated 
all over Europe for Wr excellence." < 

Capital is, as we hjjye figp, something saved out dftho 
produce of past labour. $ihce it is so very uCeftfy the 
world is greatly indebted to him who so laboara and 
saves. It ib an occupation to be held up to the admira¬ 
tion and example of alb It does not follow that it ought 
to be done unjustly or oppressively, nor should it be 
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done to the uoglecfc of ofclicr duties. A man who 
neglects to educate hia family* ip. order to leave a 
fortune in tlieir hands, makes a miserable investment 
of capital. Bo leaves them a powerful engine, which 
they do not know how to use, and they are moie 
likely to apply it to destruction than to usefulness, 
fc'mcD the conduct of him who creates capital is so 
beneficial, how confeemptib^. is ^that of him who, on the* 
other hand» squanders the capita which othors have 
made! The money spent by the spendtbnft being 
devoted to pleasure and vice, very little of it does the 
world any good* It becomes exhausted, as the wine he 
drink*, and the horses he rides, aro exhausted. But the 
money spent by the capitalist, after feeding workmen 
and encouraging industry, comes hack increased, to bo 
spent in the some useful *hap& 

And yet the thoughtless part of the world are apt' to 
look with contempt on the man who is making a fortune, 
or devoting it to good purposes, and to give their 
admiration to the spendthrift, who is dispersing what 
others have brought i ogetlier. They look upon the one 
as sordid, the other as generous; sometimes consider¬ 
ing that the extravagant man shows himself, by his very 
extravagance, to be a person of higher mark than the 
industrious and saving man. This feeling even subsists 
after the spendthrift has exhausted all his means; and 
men foolishly look with respect On him for the fortune 
he has run through, Ellis and Ck&mbere. 


Sirw MARY.-^WcaUh, appropriated by iU possessor to the pio 
ductum of mare wealth, is called cspit&l. Profit, and interest 
are difforent kinds of payment for the use of capitals The most 
valuable aatatal possessed by a country is cultivated land produced 
by poet industry< thus rendering future industry easier. As the 
possession of capital m a great blessing to a country, the man who 
accumulates capital is a public benefactor; while the Spendthrift, 
who only Squandou his capital, should he despised rather than 
admired, pay uagts aie not always a suffiut nt inducement to 
pusevorance and twulaticn; banco co-ppcratnc establishments 
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are fromdimf‘9 formed, in which tlio workmen, have a mtaia 
inteiest m tko priMa. 

OLcguoNS —Whal is cAph$d ? What x$ the 4iflcreucf> between 
money and capital? Name some of < file IfciHfiaof which capital 
may consist. Define wages!, co-aeration, partn*M - 

ship. Why is the mao w^^cckmsMe*4a^i^i a public benefactor i 
Why should the speadthtirfc po despised rather than adimi ed P 


weaTj nt «o?c?sRffmdir» 

Competition, stiiving. * 0ar6sMcfc6d, unlimited. 

Equipoise, equal weight J>ispeased with, done without. 

Palpable,plain. " . ' ' 

CompetHion-^from Latin, cm together, and peto, aim, 
or seek, means aiming seeking together* Strangely 
enough, its origin is resemblance, agreement* Hen 
compete because they have similar desires. Two men 
sock the ^ame thing-—go ffcr agreement. If both cannot 
have it, we have disagreement, rivalry. These two 
a^peots of‘the word, and of its idea, are strikingly 
illustrated by the difference between the word concurrence 
in English, which means agreement, and the same word 
in French, which means rivalry, and is in* fact the 
French word for compcfcfyion. It literally means running 
together (Latin cpn and mrro), Thus two horses run 
together to the saw'goal; so tar agreement, or (English) 
concurrence but each strives to reach it before the other, 
in order to gain the prize; hero wo have rivalry, the 
French concurrence, 

A story told by H, Louis Blanc, in the first series of 
his admirable ^Letters on England,” well illustrates this 
striking divergence of meaning—agreement changing 
into, nay producing, antagonism. Ho bays; “The 
Emperor Charles V. was accustomed, in speaking of 
Milan, to say ‘My cousin, Francis I., and T are marvel¬ 
lously agreed about Milan; ho wibfccs to have it; and I 
also / 99 
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Competition then moaiio only that stale of fiecdonfm 
■whuli individual nitcicsts and, denies aio hit to bfth 
then rt'jj rdito olnecU* Without ony- outturn} 
hr yoml that which ihp jaw imposes on palpable injustice 
Loch and oveiy urna-is thus left qt hbeity to pm sue ln% 
own intoiuab a* he copstyoes it, Ion® is h© 

Kearns t mf vmlateng^ *?ghl&, or from unjustly di¬ 

gging tbo of $toe&jib6d'r. 

L< b us mqifiro hbw roil'Si ofoviou^Ty each man’s 
lUu rc Uo hoto€he tyefest possible tom petition. 

1 r l lie buyotv that is 0? &s$ fe&yor, wishes the fiecst 
and fullest competition among seller* The more sella s 
theio aic, and the free* they are to offer their goods or 
sen ncp at the rats gooses, the surer he i$ that he 
will he well and cheaply served If there Vero only one 
roller (literally* front the Gioek, a monopolist) t the 
buyer might he iqbligbd to accept whatever term* tiu 
sfllei might impose, or go withodf the nrtotla or set v ue 
that ho de*uod tp piocuie* Tho more needfhl to him 
the aiticlo or service, the moie absolutely would the 
buyer bo m the sellers power, A b» Strict ot a booh 
might bo dispensed with, but food and clothing the 
buyer must obtain even on very rigorous terms Wo 
know weft, whenever bread or ihe&t is unusually drat, 
how readily and loudly the multitude denounce supposed 
combinations among bakers c£ lnd<&er*wbo aio repio- 
onted as having ceased to compete with each other, and 
as establishing by mutual agreement what is practically 
equivalent to a monopoly* It is then, ngt of competition, 
but of the absence (real on supposed) of competition, 
tint buyers complain 

It But at is equally obvious that it is the interest of 
the seli^r-r-that 4S, every seller—*te have the .freest and 
fullest competition among buyers* If only one buyer 
offered himself, tho seller would he obliged either to 
accept tho offcied trims, however low, or to keep tho 
article that he wisliod to sell, and consequently to go 
wnhout some other article that he wished to obtain u 
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exchange fur his own. The moro perishable the article 
ho wi&hod to sell, the moro would the seller be at the 
meicy of the buyer. larger the number ot 

buyers—that is, of p&mjt MhhwW buy, Oftd tho mon 
free they are to reb&i&m Is the 

seller to obtain the %fjfceig# * 

Now if, as is quite ufedenm|&'*& is and $n»sfc be tho 
interest of $veiy £pm$iafcriidti among 

btllcis and of ever# Jm competition 

among buyers* xte $£ttefrda showing 

that it 1.9 for the interest Of allien to hare fret 
competition. *3tfe!fr are buyers, |tnd alt men mo 
sellois, m oneway oi? other. 1 $ twtf resp**o 4 then, at 
lca^t, it uh bleakly the interoat of fft mm to Vvo amplo 
and unrestricted oompetllleh, adqMy» the buyets among 
tho sellers, and the pollens among the buyers* 
Nevertheless, against competition contradictory com¬ 
plain ts r from ^di§br$bt quarters ipo simultaneously 
urged, By 6 ne persOn v or set of persons wo mu told 
that competition raises pricey or loweis wages; by 
others, that it ?m$S& wages, or lowers prices. It seems 
indeed* sometimes Spd VCK Some places, to produce tho 
one, and at other times or places the Other, of the*o oppo¬ 
site 1 estdfcs. $ £&¥ for the fact is that, m all 
cares, through OC under competition, these fluctuations 
on the small tend to bring abOtit on thd large 
scale spi oquipbifo bj&tfBen consumption and production, 
or demand and ''Supply, and to equalise prices, wages, 
profits, over the%i(U Md of tithe and space. Thn» r a 
1 ail way is opaued/bafatoeft a large town owl an agrjeul- 
tuial district; a larger market 13 made accessible to 
country produce, the producers naturally rejoice in the 
iis»o ot pftoia from tho wider competition 

of purchasers or consumers; but this process is not 
equally acceptable to the country consumers, who And 
the prices to them , fc%lWtaed. In the town again, the 
supply thus increased teds, so far *as it goe&, to Ipwer 
the former prices. The met result h an up pi ottmatfon to 
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equality of price in town, and country. At a watering 
place an unusual influx of visitors has similar tflccls. 
House rents, 4s well as tend to rise; more houses 

are built to supply the demand, if this is thought likely 
to be pennaneufc. Preyipus xesjdoafcs naturally complain 
of tho increase of renW, hut with no more reason than 
the owners of house property hut# for complaining that 
the extension of house buildup tends to reduce their 
rents. Just ftp band* if held ’before the eyes, will 
hide tho landscape and even the sun itself fiom view: so 
i* it natural that each individual, especially if uninstrucl cd 
iu economics, should geo only that which is in his own 
immediate foreground, that which concerns him mo<„t 
closely, and should shut his eyes to all besides. But tho 
impartial onlooker takes a wider view, and summing up 
the aggregate result gladly recognises in it an increase 
of general well-being ,front Xh\ l£od<json's 
“Lecture tot GomyetitiQu'* 


SoMMAnr.-^Competitiou, which is ia one sense resemblance or 
agreement, results iu antagonism or rivalry. That competition, 
should he ample and unrestricted is obviously each watt’s inteie&t; 
it is only of combinations, wlpela. are practically equivalent to 
monopolies, that we have good reason to complain, Nevcithelofcs, 
against competition contradictory complaints from different quar¬ 
ters a$) simultaneously urged, especially by Individual umn- 
structed in economics. But tho imjp&trtiiti onlooker, summing up 
the aggregate result, gladly rccoguises in it an increase of general 
well-being. 

QuusTiONS.—What is competition P Show how competition 
includes both agreement and rivalry. What is the opposite of 
competition ? Show that competition is for the interest ot tho 
buyer. What is the lesult of combination ? How docs a railway 
between a large town and an agricultural district affect prices ? 
What is the net result ? 
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WAGJE&9. 

% i 

\ * 

Surgeon [a eonfcracfcfonof <£b% Genius I 4 ,. inyentym^frnius 
rurgeon—Fr., chiTurgitn-^ I tcget, 

Gr , ehsirourgia, C Wo* king the special in* 

by hand, ft trade business** wfalmMfyvt #amdividual *j 
chnrourgw , *1 do with the tpgaxftb t&sie or disposition 
hands, execute—^aitti|yi»g Jorapoeunat cm* 
working or doing byhftud—|kl!0jw#4 ft ft*oh bauug 
chnr, the hand, ana trgvto* ft »U<m pbWer of mind; alho 
wm k], n,, one who cures CIb- the ySe&aUdf ecdfltitntioa or 

oab( h by opci at ion* With the ohfi&ftcter of a&j thing, 

hand. 

Some labourers are paid higher wagej* than others. A 
carpenter earns more than a ploughman* and ft watch¬ 
maker more than either; and yet this is not from the 
one working harder than the other. 

And it is the same with the labour of the mind as with 
that of the body. A bankor T s clerk, who has to work 
hai d at kooping accounts, is not paid so high ft’s a law* or 
or a physician. 

You see, from this* that the rate of wages does not 
depend on the hardness of the labour* but on the virtue of 
the woj k done But on what does the value of tbr w 01 k 
depend? 

The value of each kind of work is like the value of any¬ 
thing else; it is greater or less, according to the Umta- 
iiuu ofitd supply; that is, the difficulty oi producing it. 
If there were no more expense, time, and trouble* in ob¬ 
taining a pound of gold than a pound of copper, then 
gold would be of no mom value than copper. 

But why should the supply of watchmakers and 
surgeons be more limited than that of carponters and, 
ploughmen? That is, why is it more difficult to make a 
man a watchmaker thftU ft ploughman P 
The chief reason is, that the education required costs a 
great deal more. A long time must be spent in learning 
the buMiu ^ of a watchmaker or a sui goon, bo'efre a man 
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can acquire} enough &kdl to practice. So that, unless you 
have enough to support you all thus time, and aUo to p.iy 
your master for teaching you the art, you cannot become 
a watchmaker or a surgeon. 4 Attd no father would go i o 
the depend of Us son to be a surgeon or 

watchmaker* ef^.^h^guhe co&dd well afford it,if he did 
not cxppot'him.to (fam more i Son a carpenter, whoso 
education itffijtts i&Uch ip£S.“" ^ t 

But it iq juft 0id education of a surgeon 

that causes ham to bajpMd more for sotting a man’s 
leg, than a carpenter i$ for mending the leg of a tabic, 
but the expensive oduca&oa causes fywer people to 
become surgeons. It causes tho supply Of surgeons to 
be more limited, that is confined, to a few; and it is this 
limitation which is the cause of' their bOing hotter paid. 

So that you see tho value of each kind of labour i-* 
higher or lpwer, like that of &U Other things, according 
us the supply is,limited. 

Natural genius will often hare the same effect as the 
oxpensjivcness of education, in causing one man to be 
bolter paid than another. For instancy one who has a 
natural genius for painting, may become a very fine 
painter, though his education may not have cost more 
than that of an ordinary pointer; and he will then earn, 
perhaps, ten times a# much without ^vorkipg any 1 m-der 
at his picture than tie other. s ' • 

But the cause why a matt of natural genius is higher 
paid for his work than another, iq still the same. Men of 
genius ore scarce i-^nd their work, therefore, is of the 
more yalae, from their being limited m supply. 

Boms kinds of labour, again, are higher paid from the 
supply of thorn being limited by other causes, and not 
by tho tost of learning them, or the natural genius they 
require. Rnf occupation that is Unhealthy, or dangerou *, 
cr disagreeable, is paid the higher on that account, be¬ 
cause* people would not otherwise >cngage in it. Thore 
is this kind of limitation in the supply of house-painters, 
iniucr*, gunpowder-makers, and several other . 
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MATUfiAL ADYAWTAOJDS. 

, 

t r V 

Alimentary £L. f alimenh&n^ [L./ ffirbtuitm r, 
nourishment, tabefameo, fovqttr-ntfwM, 

food; a/«, X rear; tiuwi* joy; 

guppoat J, pertuUm# io* * I itytW, 'land, bShped. d<m , 

aliment or food; nQOi&ih- * to Ctai, lab 0 < 1 j.\ 

mg. , **f\ ./mu*}* daj. t done or 

Patrimony [It., patrli^dum ' given gfatie,ptiQt nofhuiy; 
—pater, afather], n., ftttgfft,' ^^uo$MfV; sm; costless, 
01 an estate inherited /Tdflir*„IJ'eoutn&iiy £Xj., fe^ttUtan, 
a fatha, ox one's t&&mU>rAi f! rAtM~/« 5 c?aa< 2 u* t fruit?ttl, for* 
inheritance. tile]* tl, jfm tfulnm , 

I 11 all production nature and man occur. But the 
useful part which nature performs 15 always gratuitous. 
It is only that part of the utility that is duo to human 
labour which forms the objepfc of exohange, Uhd conse¬ 
quently of remuneration. This no doubt varies iciy 
much, by reason of tho intensity of the labour, of the 
shill, oft he promptitude, of it# aptitude, of the need for 
it at the time, of the ’temporary absence of rivalry, etc,, 
etc. But it is not the tos$ true in principle that the con¬ 
currence of natural laws belonging to alb does nob m. all 
enter into the product. 

Wo do not pay fpr the airwq*breafche, though it is so 
useful to us th^'Udthopst it we could not live for two 
minutes. Wa do nfb pay for it, because nature supplies 
it to us without ffee intervention of any hummi )ubW. 

But if we desired fcq^qparab© from it one of the gases 
which compose it, for example, oxygen, we xaqst give ova* 
selves sorao trouble, Or if We cause another to perform 
the work for hs, w^must pay him an equivalent price for 
his trouble, the saty# as ha would have gained in pro¬ 
ducing another effect. -Whence we see that the things 
really exchanged are trouble, efforts and labour* *1 do 
not in reality pa/ for the oxygen gas, since it is every¬ 
where at my disposal, but the labour required to disco 
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gage it is fcho labour which has been spared to me, and I 
must make r< sfcHution for it 

It will bo Raid that there are ether things to pay for,— 
tho expense of materials and pf apparatus But still m 
those things abp it is only labour for which I pay. The 
price o£.tho coal employed represonis the labour which 
lid.'-t been required ,io raise it from the mine, and to i iuus- 
port it thence, , 

Wo do not pay for the lightof the sun, because nature 
lavishes it upon us. But we pay 1 for that of gas, of tallow, 
of oil, of wax, because in these cases there is hiuuan la¬ 
bour to bo remunerated $ and observe, that it is entirely 
the work, and not its utility, to which remuneration is 
proportioned; so that it may very well happen that one 
of these illuminating powers, though much more intense 
than another may, notwithstanding, cost less. It would 
be sufficient for this result that the same quantity of 
human labour could furnish more of this product than 
of the other. 

When the water-carrier supplies my house with water, 
if I pay for it with regard to the absolute utility ot the 
water, my fortune would not suffice. Bat I pay him on 
account of tho trouble which he has taken. If lie re¬ 
quires more, others will supply me at that price; or in 
ca&e of need, I could fetch it myself, The water is not 
really the subject of our bargain, bat the labour required 
for tho obtaining of the water. 

This point of view is so important, and the conse¬ 
quences which £ am about to draw from it so clear as to 
the freedom of international exchange, that £ would fain 
still further elucidate my meaning by other examples. 

The quantity of alimentary substance, contained in 
potatoes does not cost us very dear, because they are 
obtained by comparatively little labour. Wo pay more 
for wheat, becauso, in order to produce it, nature exacts 
a much greater sum of human labour, £fc is evident that 
if nature did for the one as much as it does for the other, 
the prices would tend to a level. It is not possible that 
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the producer of wheat should permanently gain much 
more than the producer of potatoes!, The Jaw of com¬ 
petition would be opposed to this. 

If by a fortunate miracle the fertility of all arable land 
wcro made to increase* it is not, the agri<mlturi«t> but the 
cousumer, who would reap the; advantage of <£his ex¬ 
cess, for it would be manMMed by ahundap.ee and by 
clip ipnoss. There would bele^labpnr mix0 up in each 
sack of com, and the agybulttiiiSt would wot be able to 
exchange it except against 0 less amount of labour incor- 
ponted in all other product#. 

If* on the contrary* the fecundity of the soil is by somo 
cause suddenly diminished* the part of nature in its pro* 
duelion will be less* and that of human labour greater* 
and the produce therefore dearer. 

I am, then, correct in saying that it is in consumption 
by man that all economic phenomena are in the end 
explained. So long as we bane not followed iboir effects 
to bln* poml. so 1 >ng as we stop at the imioediata e(h cts 
—to those which affect a man or a class oi men* insomuch 
as we consider the question only as producers, we are not 
economists, any move than he is a physician who, instead 
of following through the whole organic structure iho 
medicinal draught in order to judge its effects, confines 
himself to observing how it affects the palate or the throat 

The tropical regions arq very favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of sugar and coffee. This is the same as saying 
that nature dpos the greater part of the work, and leaves 
hbtlc to bo done by manual labour. But then who reaps 
the advantages of this liberality of nature ? Not those 
regions* for competition obliges them to receive only 
remuneration for the manual labour, but mankind in 
general, for the result of this liberality is chrcfjpness^md 
cheapness belongs to all iho world. 

Here is a temperate $one* where coal ard iron-ore aro 
so near tbo surface that We lia^o ouly to stoop to take 
it up. At first the inhabitants ol wuh a spot, I giant 
you, would profit by this happy circumstance. But soon 
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competition would come forward, the prices of coal and 
iron would be lowered, go that $ie gift of nature migl t bo 
gratuitously obtained by all, and human labour would bo 
remunerated alone according to the general rate of profits. 

Thus the bounties of U&fcttre, os well as improvements 
made in the processes of Production, are, or are constantly 
tending to beoothe, htidef, i>bO ikw of competition the 
common graituitovfi Jjatrbhony of consumers, of the 
mass of httimnifcy. 

The countries which dq not posses these advantages, 
have, therefore, everything to gain by exchanging with 
those who do possess them, because, exchange is made 
between lftb(hvr and labour, the portion of usefulness 
derived from nature being deducted which these works 
indude. And they* are evidently the most favoured 
countries which have incorporated, in a given amount of 
human labour, the most of these natural advantages . 
Their products, representing less labour, are less highly 
paid for; in other terms, they are cheaper, and if all the 
liberality of nature resolves itself into cheapness, evi¬ 
dently it is not the country producing, but the country 
consuming, which reaps the benefit of it, 

„ , 0 Bastiat. 

OBSTACLES TO GBSUtBtfBdS. 

Assimilate (Ij.> assimuto , X BomiAcation (I/., ramus, a 
make like, or think like, branch, hough, twig, and 

compare, consider as similar facia, I make],»., division 

~*a<L, to, and sUnilis, like], or separation Into branch?*, 
n.t., to make similar or like. division or subdivision, 
toi to convert into a like Investigate fL., invertigo 
substance, just as food* is (invest igatumj, I track or 

. converted into tho substance trace out (as a dog); I search 

of our bodies. into, find out, discover—in, 

Inclemency [L., in, not, and * and 'vcsUgo, I follow in a 
Siemens, nnld, calm, soft, track, trace, inquire into], 
a Uentle, ]want of clemency lit,, to trace the vestiges 

if UF mildness of temper; or tracks of; to search into; 
^jtrshups'5; stoiminess or to inquire into with care 
averity of weather. and accuracy. 
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M in is, by nature, eutirely destitute Between las 
state of destitution mA the* satisfying of his wants there 
exists a multitude of cM^cles, which it is the end of 
labour to surmount* ttf li curious to investigate how 
and why these abstocltaiQ h|$ Well-bidn^havethemselves 
become in his eyes the caw# of Jus we84>eiug> t 

I require to transport myso^ to^a hundred loagnos’ 
distance. But botween p© points of 4 departure and 
arrival mountains 4 , river*, morasses, fc$penet'able 
lores!*, robbers—in a wtiffd, obstacles, interpose; and to 
vanquish these obstacles I most use many efforts, or, 
which is the same thing, I must cause others to u^o 
many efforts, and for these 1 must pay them. It is clear, 
with regard to this case, that I should have been in a 
better condition if these obstacles had^ot existed. 

To journey through life, and run through the long 
series of days which separate the cradle from tho tomb, 
man requires to assimilate to himself ft prodigious quan- 
tity of nourishment, to guard himself against tho incle¬ 
mencies of the seasons, to preserve lnmself from, or 
to euro himself of, a crowd of evils. Hunger, thirst, 
sickness, licat, cold, are so many obstacles set up in his 
path. e 

In a state of isolation, he ttafc combat them all by 
hunting, fishing, husbandry, spinning, weaving, build¬ 
ing ; and it is clear that it would be better for him that 
these obstaclog existed in a loss degree, and still better 
if they did not exist at all. In society, ho docs not 
attack personally ekeh pf these many obstacles, but 
others do it fpr him f and, in return, he removes one 
of the obstacles by which ffig fellow-creatures are sur¬ 
rounded. •> * 

It is clear also, that, considering things in tho mass, 
it is much better for men taken together, or for society, 
that the obstacles be a* W;eak and also as few as possible. 

But if we investigate social phenomena in thOtr details, 
and the viewb of men asf they have been modified by 
exchange, it will soon be perceived how they have hap* 
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pcned to confound wants with wealth, and the obstacle 
with the object. 

The separation of occupations, the result of the power 
of exchanging, causes oach man, instead of striving on 
his own account with all the obstacles which surround 
him, to combat only with orie; to combat it, not for him. 
self alone, but for the benefit of his fellow-men, who in 
their turn render him a similar service. 

But it results thence, that this man sees tho imme¬ 
diate cause of his riches in the obstacle with which ho 
has made it his profession to combat on account of 
others* The greater this obstacle is* tho more seriously 
and urgently it is felt, the more disposed his fellow-men 
aro to remunerate him for having vanquished it; that is 
to say, to remove, for his benefit, those obstacles which 
trouble him. 

A physician, for example, does nob occupy himself in 
baking his broad, in constructing bis instruments, in 
wearing or making np his clothes. Others do theso 
things for him, and in return he combats the maladies* 
which afflict his patients. The more numerous, intense, 
and reiterated theso maladies are, the more willing 
others are, the rnoro they are forced, indeed, to work for 
liia personal advantage. In ibis point of view, illness, 
that is to say, a general obstacle to tho well-being of man, 
is a cause of the well-being of an individual. 

All producers, in what concerns themselves, reason iii 
tho same manner. The ship-owner draws his profits 
from the obstacle called distance. The agriculturist from 
that which is called lumyor. The manufacturer of stuffs 
from that called cold ; tho instructor lives upon ignor¬ 
ance ; the jeweller upon vrnity; the advocate upon cupid¬ 
ity; the attorney upon tho possible bad, faith, as the phy¬ 
sician upon the maladies of men. 

It is thus quite true that each profession has an im¬ 
mediate interest in the continuation, and even in the 
aggravation, of tho special obstacle which-forms the 
object ©f its exertions. 
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Seoing this, theorists who base their system upon those 
individual opinions, arrive at the following conclusions. 
They say, what we require is wealth j labour is wealth; 
tho obstacle to well-being is well-being, To multiply 
obstacles is to give an incitement to industry. 

Thon come statesmen* They wield the public power, 
and what more natural than to make it serpe to develop 
and create obstacles, since thus wealth also Is developed 
and created? They say, for example: If we prevent 
tho bringing of iron from places where it abounds, wo 
create an obstacle to our procuring it. This obstacle, 
strongly ielt, will determine us to pay for being relieved 
from it. A. cortoin number of ohr citizens will set them* 
selves to contend against it, and this obstacle will znako 
their fortunes. The greater the obstacle, the scarcer the 
mineral, the more inaccessible, the more difficult to 
transport, the further removed from the markets of con¬ 
sumption, the more hands will this branch of industry 
in all its ramifications occupy. Let us then exclude 
forcigu iron, let us create obstacles, in order to call torch 
tho industry which combats them. 

In order to penetrate to the bottom of this sophism,* it 
is sufficient to say, that human labour is not an a<4 but 
a means. It is never left without employment. Tf one 
obstacle fails, it will attack another, and humanity is 
freed from two obstacles by the same amount of labour 
which would have destroyed but one only. If any branch 
of industry over became useless, both tho capital and 
tho labour would take anotho? direction, * 

But from what fund, it may be asked, would the 
labour bo remunerated? Precisely from tlityt which 
remunerates it now; for when a mass of labour becomes 
disposable through tho removal of an obstacle, a corre¬ 
sponding amount of remuneration becomes disposable 
also. 

Bastiixt, 

** ~ ' * “id - " 

* Sophism, a specious but fallacious argument. 

o 
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THE PB6DUCEB AND THE CONSUMES. 


Abnegation [tu, (u&ne- 
, ffatum), I refuse—ab, from* 
and nego (ne aio) t I say no, 
I deny}, n., denial; ronxm- 
ciatioa; a giving up; self* 
denial, 

Panacea [ Of M panakeia — pas, 
pan , all,and akcomal, I heal], 
n., an alUhealiv# remedy; 
a uuivorsal medicine. 
Propitious [ propitb, I ap¬ 
pear, 


render favourable —propi* 
tins , favourable, well-dis- 
posod, land —pro pc, near], 
adjf., Ht., Icing near; favour¬ 
able; disposed to be gracious 
or merciful. 

Chimera [Or., chimaira , a 
she-goat], n M a fabulous, 
firc-spduting inomter, With 
a Uon’sJ^ead, a serpent's tail, 
and a goat's body; any idlo 
or wild fancy. 


Lot us take a prodticor of any description; what is his 
immediate interest? It consists in these two things: 
1st, That the smallest numbor possible of persons should 
occupy themselves in the same business as himself. 
2nd, That the greatest number possible of persons should 
sock for the produce of this kind of labour; which political 
economy expresses move succinctly in those termsthat 
tho supply may be very restricted and tlio demand very 
extended; and again, in other terms, competition limited 
and sale unlimited. 

What is tho immediate interest of the consumer P That 
tho supply of tho productions which he requires may be 
extended, and the demand restricted. Since these two 
interests are at variance with each other, one of them 
ought necessarily to coincide with the social or general 
interest, and the other to be contrary to it. 

But which of these should legislation favour, as being 
tho expression of the public good, if indeed it ought to 
favour either ? In* order to arrive at this knowledge, it 
is sufficient to inquire what would happen if the secret 
desires of men were accomplished- 

In the character.of producers, it must be allowed each 
of uv has anti-social wishes* Are wc wine~srrower& f 
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Should we be grieved if there were a frost affecting all 
the vines in the world except ours P This te the theory 
of scarcity . 

Are we proprietors of ironworks f Wo should desire 
that there was no other iron in,the market than that 
which we brought there* hpWOvor mpeh the publio might 
bo in want of it; and precisely because this* want was so 
urgently felt and so imperfectly satisfied, wo should 
receive a high price for our own iron. This is again Gw 
theory of scarcity, ^ 

Are we husbandmen? We say, with M.Bugeand, let 
bread be dear, that is to say Scarce, and the agriculturist 
will flourish. This is still the theory of scarcity, 

Arc we physicians ? We cannot present ourselves * 
from seeing that certain physical ameliorations, such os 
rendering our country more healthy by sanitary mea¬ 
sures j the development of certain moral virtues, such os 
moderation and temperance; the progress of enlighten¬ 
ment carried to such a point that each might know how 
to take care of his own health; the discovery of certain 
simple remedies, and their easy application, tvould he so 
many fatal blows against our profession. 

Inasmuch as wo ore physicians, our seorot wishes aro 
anti-social, I will not say that physicians actually form 
siicli wishes. I would rather believe that they would 
welcome with joy a universal panacea; but in this be¬ 
nevolent sentiment it is not the physician-*-it is his 
humanity that manifests itself. He places himself, 
by* a laudable abnegation of self, in tho same point 
of view as the consumer. Inasmuch as exercising a 
profession.—inasmuch as deriving from this profession 
his suppoit, his position in the world, and the means of 
existence for his family, it cannot be hut that his desires, 
or, if you will, h?a interests, must be anti-social. 

Do wo manufacture; chiton goods ? Wo desire tp sell 
them at the price rapst advantageous for ns, W 0 Would 
willingly consent that all rival manufactures were pro¬ 
hibited; and if we dare not express publicly this wish, 
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or pursue the complete realization of it with any chant*? 
of success, we would arrive at it in a certain degree 
by indirect means; for example, by excluding foreign 
tissues, in order to diminish the quantity in the market, 
and to produce thus, by the employment of power and 
for our own benefit, the scarcity of clothing. 

Wc could thus pass under review every branoh of in¬ 
dustry, and should alwayB find that producers, inasmuch 
as they are such, havo anti-social views, “ The shop¬ 
keeper,” fcnys Montaigne, ** prospers by the excesses of 
.youth, tho farmer by the dearness of corn, the architect 
by the ruin of houses, th» oflicei's of jusfcico by lawsuits 
and tho quarrels of men. The honour, oven, and busi¬ 
ness of ministers of religion, is drawn from our death and 
our vices. No physician can take pleasure in tho houlth 
even of his friends, nor soldiors in tho peace of the city; 
and 0 of the rost.” 

Ft follows thence, that if the secret wishes of each 
producer wore realized, tho world would rapidly retro- 
pin do towards barbarism. The sail would proscribe 
Ml. un ; the oar would proscribe tho sail, and hi its turn 
would soon have to ceclo the right of transit to the cart, 
this anaui to the mule, and tho mule to the pedlar. 

Wool would exclude cotton, cotton would exclude 
wool,4md thus it would go on till the dearth of every¬ 
thing would cause man himself even to disappear from 
the surface of tho globe. 

If wc now proceed to consider tho Immediate intorcst 
of tho consumer, we shall find that it is in perfect har¬ 
mony with the general interest* with what tho well-being 
of tlic human race demands. 

When the buyer presents himself in the market, lie 
desires to find it abundantly provided; that the seasons 
may be propitious to tho gathering in of the various pro¬ 
duce; that inventions more and more admirable may 
place within his reach a greater number of articles of 
necessity and of comfort; that iim© and labour may be 
-saved; that distances may vanish; that the spirit <* 
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peace and of justice may allow a diminution in the weight 
of tixes; that barriers of every kind' may fall: in all 
this the interest of the consumer runs parallel with tho 
public interest well understood. 

He can push his secret wishes to a chimera, to 
absurdity, without his wishes teasing to be philan¬ 
thropic* TTo may desire that provisions and furniture, 
the house and the hearth, instruction and morality, 
security and peace, strength and health, may bo obtained 
without effort, without labour, and without limit, as the 
dust of the roads, the water of the torrent, the air which 
surrounds us the light whioh enwraps us, without tho 
realisation of such desire being in contradiction to tlio . 
good of society, 4 ItabliaL 


SOME CAUSES OP POVERTY. 


Neutralise [Fr.,n«xdraZw<??'— 
nvutre, neuter, neutral; L., 
neutral is — neutt r, neither 
ttie one nor the othor, ueithor 
of two— ne t not, and ater , 
citherJ, v. t., to lender neu¬ 
tral or indifferent; to coun¬ 
teract ; to nullify* 
Extirpating [Ii., exstirpo (ex- 
stupatua), I pluck up by tho 
loot; root out, eradicate— 
ex, out, and stir pa, a root], 
pr. p., rooting out ; destroy¬ 
ing utterly, exterminating. 


Insolvency |_L., in, not, ami 
Bofoms, enlia,pf.p of aoho, 
I loosen, pay], inability 
of a person to pop In \ d( bt , 
or the state of wanting pro¬ 
perty sufficient for such iu> • 
ment, 

Pestilonoo [L., peat/lentiu, au 
infectious or contagious di&- 
easo, a idagttp— pnttleita, 
pestilential, infected, un¬ 
healthy — peatU, a deadly 
/Li&eafo, osp. a contagious 
one], any contagious 
deadly disease; plague. 


Destitution and its sad consequences may bo treated 
as we treat other calamities, such as pestilence, ship¬ 
wrecks, fires, and drought. Wo inqnirc into their caujsos. 
Having appertained them, in whole or in part, wo pro- 
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cced to remove or neutralise them* if that be possible, 
and n not possible, or only partially so, wo bend our 
endeavours to mitigate their effects. 

XiGfe ns deal in this way with Poverty. Can we ascertain 
the causes, or any of the principal causes, of poverty P Hay¬ 
ing inqui red, we may be rewarded by not only finding some 
of tho causes, but by learning hot? education may be so 
improved and extended as to subject them to its control. 

Drunkenness, we must all agree, is a cause of poverty. 
But, if wo wore invited to taake education a means of 
extirpating it, WO might lv pushed how to proceed. 

An inquiry inio tho‘causey of drunkenness in adult life 
leads over a wide field. Squalid homos, unwholesome 
and insufficient food, vitiated air, want of warmth, 
absence of interesting pursuits, overtaxed strength, dis¬ 
appointment, harassing fear and grief, and ill-choscn 
friends and, companions, all incline towards over-indul¬ 
gence in alcoholic drinks. 

Trace tho usual career of a young man starting in life. 
Supposing his attainments and character are satisfactory, 
and that he procures a respectable situation, his wages, 
or MUry, will eventually increaso in proportion to the 
market \alue of his labour. In due time he marries, on 
tho assumption that two, with ordinary care, can live as 
comfortably as one can do with ordinary carelessness, 
as regards savings. J3y-and-by, however, his family in¬ 
creases. whilo his earnings remain stationary. Here is 
an exigency which ho omitted to take into calculation. 
Illness, and tho usual lot of domestic afflictions, overtake 
him. These also ho had failed to foresee and provide 
against. Is it difficult to understand how this well- 
disposed couple with their young family may ho found 
among the indifferently provided—among the four out 
of every twenty, or sinking into the more miserable one 
in twenty in tho ranks of pauperism P 

Could the teachers of these young people have done 
more than they did* to guard them against so miserable 
a future ?• Can wo hope to preserve the well-dispoaed 
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children now unde# dur tiKo from a like destiny f These 
aic some 0 1 the questions which We have to put to 
ourselves. ' 

Dishonesty is another cause of poverty, and may also 
bo clas&od among the effects of poverty, since poverty 
opposes to temptation* ttoliko drunkenness, it finds its 
way into our schools} and if wo cannot extirpate it there 
the culprit must be dismissed, so that ho may not con¬ 
taminate his schoolfellow^. 

There arc many cases of dishonesty in Is ter life, of 
which no particular apprehension was felt from character 
and conduct at sohool. *When reports from Dig police- 
courts bring to Opr notice prisoners charged with forgery, 
embezzlement, or stealing from the till, who had boon 
raised to places of trust by their employers, or labourers 
in regular employment at docks and warehouses, chaigcd 
with petty thefts, we cannot but suspeot that their con¬ 
viction and loss of character are stepping-stones to 
destitution. 

Is not a habit of expenditure out of proportion to 
means at command a likely cause of the weakness winch 
made the temptation too strong to be resisted ? Shall 
we, as teachers, admit our inability jbo prepare our pupiN 
to live well within their means—by which will bo under¬ 
stood, saving a portion of them, and thus gather si rengtli 
to resist temptation, or, better still, to keep it at bay? 

With work carried on as it is in these days—with an 
incessant look-out for the application of new discoveries 
and contrivances—we cannot omit ignoiauce and inca¬ 
pacity from a list of causes of poverty. 

The first stop of the young in life, after quitting school, 
is to find somebody capable and willing to buy their 
services. Whatever their eventual positions may be, 
whether to be masters or servants, working on their 
separate accounts, or as partners in a mercantile firm or 
in a co-operative store or mill, they must begin by 
serving; and somebody must be prevailed upon to 
engage them. They must 1 e prepaiod to answer these 
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questions,—'What do yon know? What can you do? 
What may I hope you will be able to do shortly, if I put 
up for a timo with your undeveloped capacity to servo 
mo? 

Not to Spoafc of tbo children who never enter a school, 
then* is reason to fear that Vory many of thoso who issue 
from one aro but ill-prepared to give satisfactory answers 
to those questions, or to realise the favourable expecta¬ 
tions formed of them* 

Wo must bear in mind, that the knowledge and apti¬ 
tude here asked for are something move than reading, 
writing, and ciphering, and what may be called book- 
learning. These aro all essential, and much besides, 
and especially a knowledgo of how little the young can 
know on leaving school, compared with what they will 
have to learn if they would bo useful to others and thrive 
themselves. 

The late Professor Cowpcr, at King’s College, used to 
toll lus pupils, when thoy talked to him rather despond- 
ni£?ly of their industrial prospects, “ Mako yourselves 
useful, and you’ll be used;” in other words,<—Make 
yourselves useful, and your services will first bo accept ed, 
afterwards sought for, and more and more as you make 
yourselves xnoie useful. Your anxieties and efforts at 
1 1avtwg are part of the trials and discipline which, il 
met in a right spirit, will form your characters and bring 
you fruit in the future. 

If wc dare not boast that wo can send forth our pupils 
thus prepared to enter upon the work of industrial life, 
wo may vow that we will seize every opportunity ol 
self-improvement, and use all our efforts to euablo us to 
do so. Will not every inch of progress that wo make 
for the purposo act as an encroachment upon the realm 
of pauperism ? 

The only other causes of poverty which I shall refer 
to here are thoso which may be classed under the head 
of causes leading to industrial disturbance, derangement, 
waste, and suspension of Iabouh 
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Disagreements between employers and employed, 
which lead to suspension of work, are attended with 
injui ions results to both, Consumption goos on, while 
those prooautions to replace what is consumed, which 
are never neglected in a whole&omo state of society, are 
wilfully omitted for a time. The children in our schools 
are the future employers as well as tho future employed, 
and they will bo borrowers as well as londers in tho in¬ 
dustrial world. 

Are our schools doing all that might be expoctod of 
them to send forth a race of men well grounded in Ibo 
morals of credit, who will bo ashamed to tako credit 
which they do not deservo, to accept engagements which 
they will bo unable to fulfil P and also a race of lenders 
or Investors, who will bo competent to read a ud interpret 
tho signs by which dishonest or reckless borrowers may 
be distinguished from the honost and prudent P 

Ellis. 


THE PATH TO HEAVEN. 

The holy man who stands immovable. 

As if erect upon a pinnacle, 

llis appetites and organs ail subdued, 

Sated with knowledge secular'and sacred. 

To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold. 

To whom friends, relatives, acquamtatuces, 
Neutrals* and enemies, the good and bad, 

Are all alike, is called “ one yokodf with God.” 
The man who aims at that supreme condition 
Of perfect yoking with the Deity, 

Must first of all be moderate m all things,— 
In food, in sloop, in vigilance, in action, 


* Nc ifti oh, indifferent persons t Yok <7, joined* 
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In exercise and recreation. Then 

Let him, if seeking God by deep absli action, 

Abandon his possessions and his hopes, 

Betake himself to sonic* secluded spot. 

And fix his heart and thoughts on God alone. 

There lot him choose a seat, not high nor low. 

And with a cloth or skin to cover him, 

And Kdsa grass beneath him, let him sit 
firm and erect; his body, head, and neck 
Straight and immovable; his eyes directed 
Towards a single point, not looking round; 

Devoid of passion, free from anxious thought; 

His heart restrained, and deep in meditation. 

E’on as a tortoise draws its head and feet 
Within, its shell, so must he keep Ins organs 
Withdrawn from sensual objects. Ho whose sensei 
Are well controlled attains to sacred knowledge, 
And tbenoe obtains tranquillity of thought. 

Without qmosoenco* there can be no bhs»s».f 
E’en as a storm-tossed ship upon the waves, 

So is the man whose heart obeys his passions, 
Which, like the winds, will liurry him away. 
Quiescence is the state of the Supreme. 

He who, intent on meditation, joins 

His soul with the Supremo, i* Jike a flame 

That flickers not when sheltered from the wind. 

Magavad-CfUd; Monier Williams. 



* Quietunce, calm, upose, 


t JJli* r, happiness. 
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LITERARY SELECTIONS. 

A DEOP OP WATBB. 

4 

Surely you know what a microscope is—that wonderful 
glass which makes everything appear a hundred times 
larger than it really is. If you look through a microscope 
at a single drop of ditch-waf (r, you will perceive moro than 
a thousand strange-shaped creatures, such as you never 
could imagine dwelling in water. It looks not unlike a 
plateful of shrimp 5 !, nil jumping and crowdiug upon each 
other; and so ferocious arc these little creatures, that they 
will tear off each other’s arms and legs without merry; 
and yet they are happy and merry after their fashion. 
JMow, there was once an old man, whom all his neighbour* 
called Cribbloy Crabbley—a curious name to bo sure I 
He always liked io make the best of every thing, aud when 
ho could not manage it otherwise he tried magic. So om* 
day lie sat with his microscope held up to his eye, looking 
at a drop of ditch-water. Oh, what a strange sight was 
that! All the thousand littlo imps in the water were 
jumping and springing about, devouring each other, or 
pulling each other to pieces, 

" Upon my word, thi 1 is too horrible! ** quoth s old (bib* 
blcy Crabbley; “there muot surely bo some means of 
making them live in peace and quiet.” And he thought 
and thought, but still Qould not hit on (he right ex¬ 
pedient. “ T must give them a colour, 1 * he said, at last, 
“then I shall be able to ^eo them more distinctly;” and 
accordingly he let fall into tho water a tifiy drop of 
something that looked like rod wine, but in reality it was 
witches’ blood; whereupon all tho strange little eroaturos 
immediately became rod all over, not unliko the Rod 
Indians; the drop of water now seemed a whole townful 
of naked wild men, 

“What have you there?” inquired another old 
magician, who had no name at all, \vhich made him 
more remarkable even than Oribbley Crabbley. * 
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“Woll, if you can guess whit d is i *hel ^nbbley 
Oiabbley, “Iwillgiu it you, but 1 m j youdujt 
find it out so easily ’* 

And tho magician without a rains < k mgl the 
mieioscopo Th i scene now ie\« d« d i h >i t 'hy 

roi< mblul r town t Ik h ill tb mlniiht \ n mim n 

about without clotbina »< v i « bci t > i i I>i r 
Ktill raoie hoiribl si it * a s< < hr w i i y u< l 
culled, sfiuggh d a 1 ton Hit ptlbd i i i u * i h oil i 
All those thit weic 1 iw< i u nd n< ids ''tine to gctiippu- 
mo t, and ill thi^e tint vere login must In. tinn-»( 
down Jnot loA r> <1 v nmol io In civ mg out 
w lu> In i 1 m <t l Kjit mic pah tfi will it’ Anil 
thin 1-. one ho In a hUie limp b hind liis oi~ ui 
mnoee nt little lump i notigh but it pa ns him, md it sh ill 
pun him moie ” \udtlny lnc'ed v it and s« I Uold 
of him anddeioirtd 1i m muily be oust ot Ibis little 
lump Only one of the ciritu i e w is quiet \uy quiet, 
md still it sit by ll el* hk i li Llr modi st. dmi'.cl 
vsi hm» lor nothin., hub ptac< and test Bnl the otlu s 
w mid not Imo it o, ll cy pulled the litLlc dun cl 
foiwud fufhdhei, cu u her aid do her 
“ rin most uncommonly uousmg,* it walked the 
nam 1 in mu iati 

* l)o yon ti ink Will but whit i it P” a he l 

Pubbii y i n 1 l>]f y ‘ Cm you guess, oi e m yon not J — 
that’s th ipir u>i T 

“To be sun L < mi pue -,s,” was the tcply of the name 
less inagimn, “ ei^y enough It x ■> oitlie i Cop nil ige n oi 
some otlic r lai go e it> , I don fc know whir h, Jbi tl ty ai i 
all alike It is some largo city ” 

“It u a drop of ditcli-watci' ’ sud Cubblcy Ciabblcy 

Darubh taif L.JC uh an l Til s 


o 
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th bmkifly t ut on the ] dm din lund to how wb it it 
\ i m p 1 it dt\\o( xiullcSj^lnth wc»f b< wdi him, m mu h 
apo it k n is *o dlovs bin l > wnv< i fan i tpully without 
diluting the flaint ml thru by x g e motion of this 

* J m h i i-sl hi l lund, cl vci mou.ni ntfc i> duwe 
the i i it \ 

t l i ul 1 i Mil up without jhcpji ttion 

j Ma nj alativi —b mdling * 
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fan over the paper insert, lie proceeded to set it in motion. 
A counter-draught of air from some quarter interfered 
'with his efforts, and madotho butterfly truant toliis will, 
and tho screen had to be moved a little to remedy this, 
He then threw tho paper butterfly up in the air, and 
gradually it faeemed to acquire life ftom the action of hi', 
fan—now wheeling and dipping towards it, now tripping 
along its edge, then holding over it, as we may sec a 
butterfly do over a flower on a lino summer’s day; then 
in wantonnefcs wheeling away* and again returning to 
alight, tho wings quivering with nervous restlessness! 
Ono could ha\o r «w(.!i) it was a live creature. How it 
flew off to the light, and then the conjuror recalled 
it, and piwntly supplied a mate iu the^hnpe of another 
butterfly, and together they rou* and played about the 
old man's fan, i arying their attentions between flirting 
with ono another and flirting along tho edge of the fan. 

Wo repeatedly saw one on each side of tho fan as ho 
held it nearly vertically, and gave it a short, quick 
motion rthen one butterfly would pass over to the other, 
both would wheel away as if in play, and again*return. 
A plant with some flowers stood in a pot near at kind; 
by gcnilo movements of the tan tho pretty creature- 
wore led up to it, and then, their delight! how they 
played about tho loaves, sipped the flowers, kissed each 
other, and whisked off again with all the airs and graces 
of real butterflies I The audience was in ecstasies, and 
young and old clapped their hands with delight. 

When tho exhibition had onded, the old mail advanced 
to the front of his stago, within arm’s length of us all, 
accompanied by his magic butterflies, that even in tho 
open air continued to play round tho magician and his 
fan! As a feat of legordoraain, it was-by far tho most 
boauliful trick wt had over heard of, and one that must 
require on immense amount of practice* 

Osbosne, 
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WIGHT AND PA?v 


In old times, long, long ago, when Night and Bay 
were young and foolibh, and had not discovered how 
necessary they were to each other's happiness and well¬ 
being, they chased each other round the world in. a state 
of angry disdain. Each thought that ho alotio was doing 
good, and that therefore the other, so totally unlike him¬ 
self iu all respects, must be doing harm, and ought to bo 
got rid of altogether, if possible. 

Old northern talcs say that they rodo, each of them, in 
a oar with a horse to it; but the horbo of Night had a 
frosty mane, while that of Bay had a shiny one. More¬ 
over, foam fell from Frosty-mane's bit as lie went along, 
which dropped on the earth as dew; and Shiny-mano’s 
mane was so radiant that it scattered light through the air 
at every step. And thus they drove on, bringing dark¬ 
ness and light over the earth in turn—each pursuing and 
pursued; but knowing so little of this simple fact, that 
one of their chief causes of dispute was, which was going 
fir^t. For, of courso, if they had been able to settle that, 
it would have been known which was the more important 
of the two; bub as they drovo in a circle the point could 
not bo decided, since what was first on the one sido was 
sure to bo last on the other, as anybody may see who tries 
to draw their journey. They never gave this a thought, 
however, and there were no schoolmasters aboutjnst then 
to teach them. So round and round the work!, they went, 
without even knowing that it was round, still less that 
there was no such thing as first and last in a circle. And 
they never succeeded in overtaking, so to pass oach 
other, though they sometimes camo up very close, and 
then there was twilight. 

Of the two, one grumbled and the other scolded the 
most, and it is easy to guess which cjid which. Night 
way gloomy by nature, especially when clouds .hid the 
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moon and the so her complaints took a serious and 
melancholy tone. She was really broken-hearted at the 
exhaustion produced all over the world by tho labours 
and pleasures which wero carried on under tho light of 
Day, and used to receive the earth back as if it were a 
sick child, and alio a nur&e, who had a right to Iks angry 
w ith what had been done to it. Day, on the contrary, was 
amazingly cheerful, particularly when tho sun shone; 
never troubled his head about what was to happen when 
his fun was over: on tho contrary, thought his fan ought 
to last for over, because it was pleasant; was quite \e\ed 
when it was put a stop to, and had no scruple in railing 
ut his rival, wlioto only object, as it seemed to him, was 
to overshadow and put an end to all the liappint sa that 
was to be v found. 

'* Cruel .Night,” he exclaimed, u what alifo you lead me! 
IIow you thwart me at overy turn ! What tiouble I have 
to keep your mischief in check. Look at tho mists and 
shadows I must di ive on one ^ido before 1 can make tho 
wot Id bright with my beautiful light! And, no sooner 
have 1 dono so, than I feel your cold unwholesome breath 
trying to come up to mo behind! But }ou shall never 
overtake me if 1 can help it, though 1 know that is what 
y ou want. You want to throw your 1 lateful black shadow 
over my bright and pleasant world*” 

" I doing mischief which you have to keep in check! ” 
groaned Night, quite confused by the accusation. “I, 
whose wholo time is spent in trying to repair tho mis¬ 
chief other people do: your mischief, forsooth! yon waste¬ 
ful consumer of life and power! Every twelvo hours I 
get back from you a half Worn-out world, and this I am 
expected to restore and make as good as new again; but 
how is it possible ? Something I can do, 1 know. Somo 
wear and tear I can renew and refresh, bnt some, alas! I 
cannot; and thns creep in destruction and death.” 

u Hear her,” cried Day, in contempt, “ taunting me with 
tho damage 1 do, and the death and destruction I cause! 
I, the L/fo-givcr, at whose word tho wholo world awakes, 
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which else might lie asleep for c\ er; she, the grim like¬ 
ness of the death she talkB about, and bringing death’s 
twin siiitcr in her bosom.’* 

"Yon are Day the destroyer, I, Night the restorer," 
persisted Night, e\ ading the argument * 

" I am Day 1 I 10 life-giver, you, Night the deflator/* 
replied Day, bitleily. 

u I am Night tho Resloier, jou, Day tho destroyer,” 
repeated Night. 

" Yon are to me what death is to life,” shouted Day. 

"Then death is a restorer as. L am,” ovchumed Night. 

And to they lunt on, like all other iguoiaut and ob¬ 
stinate argners; each full of his own one idea, and taking 
no heed of what the other might say. IIow could tho 
truth bo pot at by such means? Of coniou it could not, 
and of course, therefoic, they persisted in their inch ness. 
And thcro were certain seasons, particularly, when Huy 
became more impertinent to each other than <. vcr. F 01 
instance, whenever it was summer. Day’s horse, Shiny - 
maw, got ’■o strong andfn-ky that Night had dilTh ulfy* 
to keep her place at all, so clo-.ely wa*> she picked in the 
t h ise Indeed, sometimes there was so httlo of her to b<* 
.seen, that peoplo might havo donbted whether diohttl 
passed by at all, had it not been for tho dow Frosty- inane 
scattered, and which tho.se saw who got up early enough 
m the morning. 

Oh, the boasting of Day at these times! And really 
lio be lies ce 1 what ho said. Ele really thought that it would 
be the greatest possible blessing if ho ivcre to go on for 

er, and thcro were to be no Night, Pei haps ho hadtho 
c\t li 'C of having heard a whisper of some oldtiadition to 
that cfleet; but tho principal cause of tho mistake wnt, 
that he thought too much about hiiiindf and too little 
about his neighbour. "Fortunate world,” ciied ho, "it 
mu4 bo dear to every one, now, who it is that bring 5 * 
blowings and does good to you and your inhabitants, 
(lood old earth, jou becomo more and* more lovely aud 
fruitful, the moi 0 and more I shorten the hours of Night 
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and lengthen my own, We can do tolerably well without 
her rdbtoring power, it wduld seem! If we could be iid 
of her altogether, therefore, what a L’araui^o there would 
bel Then the foliage, the flowers* the fruits, the piecious 
crops of this my special season, would last for ever 
Would that it could remain uninterrupted l ”-~Mi s. Gutf j. • 


IiITTLE WHITE LILY. 


Little white Lily sat by a stone, 

D looping and waiting till the sun shono. 
Little white Lily sunshine has led; 

Little while Lily is lifting her head. 

Little white Lily said, ** It is good; 

Little while Lily’s clothing and food.” 

Little white Lily, dreb&ed like a bride! 
Shining with whiteness, and crowned bc-ide \ 

Little white Lily droopetli with pain, 

Waiting and v, ailing foi the wet ram. , 

Little white Lily holdt th her cup ; 

Kain is fast falling, and filling it up. 

IiUle white Idly said, “ Oood again, 

When I am thirsty to have nice ram; 
fyfow I am stronger, now I am cool; 

Heat cannot burn me, my veins aie so full.” 

Little white Lily smells very sweet: 

On her head sunshine, mm at her feet. 

“ Thanks to the sunshine, thanks to the rami 
Little white Lily is happy again 1 ” 

O, MacDonald, 


o 
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SAGACITY OF THE POODLE, 


A shoe-black on the New Bridge at Paris bad a poodle 
dog, whose sagacity bronghfc no small profit to his master, 
I f the dog saw a per son with woll-polishcd boots go across 
the bridge, ho contrived to dirty them, by having first 
rolled himself in the mud of the Seine. Bis master was 
then employed to clean them. An English gentleman, 
who had suffered more than once from the annoyance of 
having his boots dirtiod by the dog, was at lost induced 
to watch his proceedings, and thus detected the tricks 
he was playing for his master** benefit. He was so much 
pleased with the animal’s sagacity,,that ho purchased 
him at a high price and conveyed him to London. On 
arriving there, ho was confined to the house till ho ap¬ 
peared perfectly satisfied with liis new master and hu 
new situation. Ho at last, however, contmed to escape, 
mid made his way back to,Paris, where ho rejoined inn 
old master, and resumed lus foiraer occupation. I was 
at Paiis some years ago, where this anecdote was>rcl»ted 
to mo, and it is now published in the rccoids of tho 
French Institute. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of the extraordinary 
sagacity of the poodle. A lady of my acquaintance had 
one for many years, who was her constant companion 
botli in the house and in her walks. When, however, 
either from business or indisposition, her mistress did 
not take her usual walk on Wimbledon Comm6n,tlie dog, 
by jumping on a table, took down the maid servant’s 
bonnet, and held it in her mouth till she accompanied 
the animal to the Common. 

A friend of mine had a poodle dog who was not very 
obedient to bis call when he was taken out to run in the 
fields. A small whip was therefore purchased, and the 
dog one day was chastised with it. The whip was placed 
on a table in the hall of the house, and the next morning 
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it could not be found. It was soon afterwards discovered 
m the coul cellar. The dog was a second time punished 
w hh it, mid again tlio whip was missed* It was after* 
wardx discovered thut the dog had attempted to hide the 
instrument by which pain had been inflicted on him. 
There certainly appears a strong approach to reasonin' 
this proceeding of the dog. Cause and effect seem to 
have been associated in his mind, if his mode of proceed¬ 
ing may ho called an effect of it. 

Tlu v following anecdotes prove the strong affection and 
perseverance of the poodl >. The late Duke of Argyll 
had a favourite dog of this description, who ww his 
constant companion. This dog, on the occasion of one 
of the Dukes journeys to Inverary Castle, was, by some 
accident, or mUtako,left behind in London. On missing 
his master, the faithful animal sec off in search of him, 
and made his way into Soot laud, and was foutfd early 
one morning at the gato of the castle. 

A poor German artist who was studying at Rome, had 
a poodle dog who used to accompany him, when his funds 
would allow it, to an eating-house frequeutrd by oilier 
students. Hero the dog got scraps enough to support 
him. His master, not being able to support the expense, 
discontinued his visits to the place. His dog fared 
badly in consequence, and at last his master returned 
to his friends in Germany, leaving his dog behind. 
The poor animal slept at the top of the stairs leading to 
his master's room, but watched in the day-iimo at the 
door of the tavern, and when lie saw his former ac¬ 
quaintances crowding in, lie followed at their heels, and 
Ilms gained admittance, and was fed till his owner eamo 
back to resumo his studies. 
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NOBLE BEVENOSL 


A young officer (iu what army no matter) had so far 
forgotten himself, in a moment of irritation, as to stuhe 
a private soldier, who happened to bo (listing uihbod 
not lesa for personal dignity Ilian for eouiuge, Tho 
inexorable laws of military discipline denied to the in¬ 
jured soldier any practical lodrcsw, Ho could look for no 
retaliation by acts. Words only wero at his command; 
and, in a tumult of indignation, ns he turned away, the 
soldier said to lus officer that he would “make him repent 
it.” This, wearing tho shape of a menace, naturally re 
kindled the officer’s anger, and oirectually cxtinguislu il 
any possible inclination towards a sentiment of remorse*, 
and thus tho irritation between the two young mui 
grew hotter than before. 

Some weeks after this, a skirmish with the enemy 
look place. Suppose yourself a spectator, and looking 
down into a valley occupied by two armies. Thcyaio 
facing each other, you see, in martial auay. But it is 
no more than a skirmish which is going on; m the coin *.0 
of which, however, an occasion suddenly arises for ;i 
desperate service. A redoubt, which has fallen into tho 
enemy’s hands, must bo recaptured at any price, and 
under circumstances of all but hopeless difficulty. A 
strong party has volunteered for the service; theio is a 
cry for somebody to head them; you sec a soldier step out 
from the ranks to assume this dangerous, leadership; 
the party moves rapidly forward; in a few minutes it i> 
swallowed up fiom your eyes in clouds of smoke; for one 
half-hour from behind those clouds you hear distinct 
enough reports of bloody strife—fiercejrepcating signals, 
flashes from tho guns, rolling mubkctiy, and exulting 
hurrahs, advancing or receding, slackr lung or redoubling* 

At length all is over; the rcdoubt.ha-» been recovered; 
that? which was lost is found again; the jewel which had 
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been made captive is ransomed with blood. Crimsoned 
with glorious gore, the wreck of tho conquering party is 
rolieved, and at liberty to return. From the river you 
see it ascending, Tho plume-crested officer in command 
rushes forward) with bis-left hand raising his bat iu hom¬ 
age to the blac-kenod fragments of what once was a flag; 
whilst with his right baud he seizes that of tho leader, 
though no more than a private^ from the ranks. That 
p^rpleves you not; ray story you see none in that. For 
distinctions of ordor perish, ranks are eonfoiuided, “high 
and low'* are words without a meaning, and to wreck goes 
every nolion or fec-lmg that divides the noble from 1 ho 
noble, or tho bravo man from tho brave. But wherefore 
is it that now, when you might least of all .expect 
it, suddenly they pause? This fyoldier, this officer - 
who are flioy? 0 reader! once before they had stood 
faoo to fuco—the soldier it is that was struck; the 
officer it is that struck him. Once again they arc moot¬ 
ing, and tho gaze of armies is upon thorn. If for a 
moment a doubt divides them, in a moment tho doubt 
has perished. One glance exchanged between them 
publishes tlio forgiveness tbai is scaled for ever. As one 
who recovers a brother whom he had accounted dead, the 
officer sjirang forward, threw his arms around tho neck 
of the soldier and kissed him, as if he were some martyr 
glorified by that shadow of death from which he was 
returning;’ whilst on his part, the Soldier, stepping back, 
and carrying his open hand through the beaut ifnl motions 
of tho military salute to a superior, makes this immortal 
answer—that answer which shut up for ever the memory 
of tho indignity offered to him, even whilst for the last 
timo alluding to it:—“Sir,” ho said, * I told you before, 
that I would make you repent it” — 2)e Quinccy. 


■o 
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THE TTHIVEBSE. 

* ^ 

To u s who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
mod extensive orb that otu* oyes can anywhere behold; 
hnt, to a spectator placed ttu one of tho planets, it looks 
no larger than a spot. To beings who dwell at still 
greater distances, it entirely disappears. That winch wo 
tall alternately the looming and tho evening star, as in 
(ho one pai l of her orbit she rules foremost m tho pro coy* 
siou of night, in tho other ushers in and anticipates the 
dawn, is a planetary world, which, with tho five others 
that so wonderfully vary their mystic dance, me in them- 
selves dark bodies and shine only by reflection; ha^e 
holds, and seas, and skies of their few n; are furnished with 
all accommodations fir animal subsistence, and aie sup¬ 
posed to be the abodes of intellectual life. All these, to- 
gtlhor with our earthly habitation, are dependent on 
tho sun, locrivo their light Jiorn his rays, and deijvo 
their conduit finm his benign agency. 

The sun, winch seems to ns to perform its daily stages 
through tho sky, is, in thisvo<peci, fixed and immov¬ 
able, it is the great axle about which the globe we in¬ 
habit, and other moio spacious orbs, wheel their Mated 
course*. Tho sun, though apparently smaller than tho 
dial it illuminates, is immensely larger than this whole 
earth, on which fomnny lofty mountains rise, and such 
vast oceans roll. A line extending from side to side 
Mirongh tho ccntio of that resplendent orb, would 
measure more than 882,000 miles: a girdle* formed to 
goiound its circumference would require a length of 
million®. Are we startled at these repeats of philoso¬ 
pher P Are wo ready to cry out in a transport of 
‘ niprbe, “ How mighty is ihe Boing who kindled such 
a prodigious fire, and keeps alive from age to ago such 
nn enormous ma*s of fiitmo " ? 

Let us attend our phikr ophic guides, and we shall bo 
made acquainted With speculations more enlarged and 
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more interesting. The ban, with all its attendant planets, 
is but a very little part of the grand machine of the 
universe; every star, though in appearance no bigger 
than the diamond that glitters upon rt lady’s ring, is 
really n vast globe like the sun in size and in glory! no 
less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant source 
of the day: so that every star is not barely a world, but 
the couttc of a magnificent system; has a host of 
world* irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its 
attractive influence—all which are lost to our sight. 
That the stars appear like so many diminutive points 
is owing to tlicir immense and inconceivable distance. 
So immi u c e and inconceivable is the distance, that wt* 
could hardly express it in figures. 

While beholding this vast expanse I loam my own ex¬ 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness 
of all terrestrial thing*. What is the earth, with all hei 
o tentatious see non, compared with this astonishingly 
grand furniture of the skies P What, but a dim speck 
lui dly perceptible in the map of tho mmcr*o? It i^> 
observed by a very judicious writer, that if the sun him* 
.sc If, w bicli enlightens this part of tho creation, were ex¬ 
tinguished, and all tho ho.st of planetary wot Ms which 
move about him were annihilated, they would not bo 
missed by au eye that can take in tho whole compass of 
nature any more than a gram of sand upon the bco-shore. 

Tho bulk of which they consist, and the space which 
they occupy* are so exceedingly little in comparison w itli 
t lie w hole, that their loss would leave scarce a blank in the 
immensity of God's works. If, then, not our globe only, 
but this whole system, be so very diminutive, what is a 
kingdom or a country? What area few lordships or 
the so much admired patrimonies of those who aro styled 
wealthy? When I measure them with my own little 
pittance, fliey swell into proud aud bloated dimensions; 
but when I take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is tlicir size, how contemptible their pretension 1 
They shrink into pompous nothings.— Addison, 
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MAXIMS FROM THE RAMAYAUA AND 
MAHABHARATA. 

To furry out im enterprise in voids 
Is easy; to accomplish it by acts 
Is the sole tost of man’s capacity.—(E) 

Whato’er the work a man performs, 

The most effectu e aid to its completion— 

The most prolific source of true success— 

Is energy without despondency.—(K) 

An evil-minded man is quick to see 

ITte neighbour’s faults, though small as mnstard-scod; 

But when ho turns his eyes towards his own, 

Though large as Rilva 1 iruit, ho none descries.—*(M ) 

Conquer a man who never gives by gifts; 

Subdue untruthful mon by truthfulness; 

Vanquish an angry man by gentleness; 

And overcome the evil man by goodness.—(M.) 

Tuple tO'draint of thought and word and deed, 

Strict vow of silence, coil of malted hair, 

Close shaven head, garments of skin or bark, 

Keeping of fasts, ablutions, maintenance 
Of bacnlicial fires, a hermit's life, 

Emaciation—these are all m vain, 

Unless the inward soul bo free from stain.—(M) 

Be fleet that health is transient, death impends, 

Ne’er in thy day of youthful strength do aught 
To grieve thy conscience, lest when weakness comes, 
And thou art on a bed of sickness laid, 

Fear and remorso augment thy &ulForhigs,-r(M) 

Do naught to others which if done to thee 

Would caubO thee pain j this is the sum of duty.—(M.) 

Just heaven is not so ploascd with costly gifts, 

Offered m hope of future recompense, 

As with the racrebt trifle sot apart 

From honest gains, and sanciifiod by faith.— (M ) 


2 Du>enCo. noticom. 


i£(ha, quince. 
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a HE SUJWSAVITRI. 


Tho sun appears to hare been amongst the earliest ob* 
icet', ot woislup w Inch arlainoij ameasino ot poison ilitj 
Nou l a veij powciful or rmuyArsal duty, ho is, howovei 
add leaded with i even nee, and ev<*n at tho piesent lure 
JJmdns daily celebrate tho moment ot sum iso by pins. 
tiutions and worship r f he words* they use air the w< 11 
known G ly ill*, which is a pi ay or so railed, m the lid 
brand ihi, 01 book of tho JRig-Veda The nra is m it ad* 
die s cd a** Houtu — 

1 Wo modiiifc< on tl'll deunble light of tho dmno 
BuiLii, who liifl'u tic* 4 * our pious nte* 

“Iksiroas ot food, wo solicit with praise of tlic dnine 
JSauln tho gilt ol affluence ” 

Thos>c words au now almost the only surviving rrlic 
of duort nn-worsbipj but m tho Kig-Veda flu sums 
/u/jurutly invoked, arid pouk ol tlir most br.uibhil i\* 
picsstons ot love and irverence arc addicted to tho 
divun s iwtu. 

<l His tom set s bcu on high fchr divmr, a 1 knowing 
Run, that he maj be scon by all (the worlds 
14 (At thr apptouli) of tho lU-illumnutmg Sun, tlio 
iousfcrlkdions depart with the night like thierrs 
** Ills illuminating rays behold men m succession, like 
hiving flies 

“Thou, Suiya, onMripprst all m speed Tlion ait 
\ lsible to all, thou ai fc tho som < ( of light, thou slnnest 
thio rghout the entire firmament. 

“ Beholding the upspimging light abo^ o tho dorknes , 
we appioach tho dmno Hun among tlu gods, tho < ^ccl- 
lcnt light . . Rising to-daj, and mounting into 
flu. highest heaven, do thou, O Suu, remove the sickuess 
of my hrait and the >cllowne^s (of my body) 

‘ hcD us ti msfet tho yellowness (of my bodj) to the 
pmoK to the starlings, or to the Hantaln, (liee) 
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“If, Savitri, through ignorance, through pride in 
feeble oi* powoifal (dependants), or through human in* 
ftrmity, we have committed (offence) o gainst thy divine 
person, or against gods or men, do thou on this occasion 
hold us to be unoffending. 

“The divine Savitri diffused his light on high, disp< i*o- 
ing the dew. . . . Divine (sun), thou ptoccodt st with 
mont powerful (hot»(M)* spreading thy nob (of rays), and 
cutting down the black abode (of night), th n tremulous 
t ays oi the sun throw off the darkness which is spread 
like a dan over tho firmament. 

“The divme Savitri displays his banner on high, 
diffusing light through till woild'. contemplating (all 
things), the Sun has filled heaven and earth nod the 
firmament with his rays.” 

Tho hymn concludes by wondci mg what is the power 
by which the hun tiavels, and whether any one has tiuly 
beheld tho “ collocUvcpillar of heaven** which “ sust uns 
the sky,” 

The following hymn, m which the sun is again called 
SArya, has been translated into verso by Mr. Gnfiith, 
pimupal of the College at Benares 

Ibsen in majesties blaze, 

Lo I the tmivorse’fi ty©; 

Vast and wondiou* host of lays 
Shintth brighlly in tho >-1 y. 

Soul of all that moveth not, 

Soul of all that moves In low, 

Liphteth he laitlfs gloornu -d spot, ♦ 

And tho heavens aio all aglow I 

See, he followeth the Dawn 
Bulbant m her path above, 

As a youth by beauty diawn 
Seeks tho maiden of Lis love! 

Holy men and pious sages 
Worship now the glonuus bun. 

For by rites ordained for ages 
Shall a good reward be won. 
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Look! his horsos mounted high, 
Good of limb, and swift, and stiong, 
In tho foichtad of the eky 
Bun their coarse the hcavon along! 
Praise b to his btords he given, 
Eating o’er the road of heaven l 

Bucli tho majesty and power, 

Su<h the glory of tho Ban, 

When ho M ts at evening hour, 

TIk woikti leaves lus task undono : 
IIls stoeds aio loosed, and over all 
Bpieadoth Night h< 1 gloomy pall. 

When he ndes in noon-tide glow, 
Bla/nj" m tho nation’s sight, 

The skies lus boundless gloiy show, 
And his md]t, stj of light; 

And when he sets his absent m^lit 
Is fdt m thickening shades of night 

Hear us, 0 yo gods, this day 1 
Hoar us, giaciously, we pr»j 1 
Ab tho sun his state begins, 

Fiee us fiemail heinous bins t 
Mitra, Vaiuua, Aditi! 

Heal, 0 hiai us piaciourlj 1 
PiA\ei* of ocoan, taith, and air. 
Listen, listen to our piajcr! 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE AND THE ARABS. 


For hours and hours this wondrous, white woman 
poured forth her speech, for the most part concerning 
sacred and profane mysteries; but every now and then 
she would stay her lofty flight, and swoop down upon tho 
world again: whenever this happened, I was interested 
in her conservation. 

She adverted more than once to the pet iod of her lost 
sway amongst tho Arabs, and mentioned some of tho 
circumstances that aided her in obtaining* influence with 
the wandering tribes. The Bedouin, so often engaged in 
irregular warfare, straius his eye', to tho hoiizon in 
.search of a coming enemy, just as habitually as Ihc sailor 
keeps his ** bright look-out” fora strange sail. In the 
absence of telescopes, a far-reaching sight is highly 
valued, and Lady Hester Stauhopo had this power. She 
♦old mo that on one occasion when there was good reason 
to expect hostilities, a far-set ing Arab created great 
excitement in tlic camp by declining that ho could dis¬ 
tinguish some moving objects upon the very farthest 
point within the reach of bis eyes. Lady Hester was con¬ 
sulted, and she instantly assured her comrades iu arms 
that there were indeed a number of horses within sight, 
but that they were without riders. The assertion proved to 
be correct; and from that time forth, her superiority over 
all others, in rcspci t of fur sight, remained undisputed. 

Lady Hester related this other anecdote of her Arab 
life. It was when the heroic qualities of the Hugh di- 
womau were just beginning to be felt amongst the people 
of tho desert, that she was marching, oho day, along with 
the forces of tho tribe to Vrhicli sho had allied herself. 
Sho perceived that pi operation's for $n < ngagement were 
going on; and upon her making inquiry as to tho cause, 
the Sheik at first affected mystery and concealment, but 
at last confessed that war had been declared against his 
tribe, on account of its alliance with the English princess^ 
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ami that l hey wore now unfortunately about tobt attack¬ 
ed by a very superior force. He made it appear that La fly 
Hester was the sole cau^e of hostility betwixt Iils tribe 
and tlu* impending enemy, and that his sacred duty of 
protecting the Englishwoman whom he had ndmifici 
ns Ins guest, was the only obstacle which prevented an 
amicable settlement of the dispute. 

The Sheik hinted that his tribe was likely to sustain an 
almost overwhelming blow; but that no fear of the con¬ 
sequences, however teriible to him and his whole people, 
should induce him to dream of abandoning his illustrious 
guest. The heroine instantly took her pari; it was not 
for her to be a source of danger to her friends, but rather 
to her enemies; so she resolved to turn away from tbo 
people, and trust for help to none, save only her haughty 
self. The Sludka affected to disimadc her from so lash a 
course, and fuiily told her, that although they (having 
beta freed from her pro-oncc) would be able t‘o make 
good terms for thorn selves, yet that there were no im ans 
of allaying the hostility felt towards her; and that the 
whole face of the desert would be swept by the horse¬ 
men of her enemies so carefully as to make her escape 
into other districts almost impossible. The brav e woman 
was not to be moved by terrors of this kind; and, bidding 
farewell to the tribe which had honoured and protected 
her, she turned her horse’s head, and rode straight away 
without friend or follower. 

ITonrs had elapsed, and for Borne time she had been 
alone, when her quick eye perceived some horsemen in 
the distance. The party came nearer and nearer; soon 
it was plain that they were making towards her; and 
presently some hundreds of Bedouins, fully armed, 
galloped up to her, ferociously shouting, and apparently 
intending to take her life at the instant with their 
pointed spears. Her face at the time was covered with 
the yashmack* according to Eastern usage; but at the 

*Xwhmwk, a mask or covering of the face. 
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moment when the foremost of tin* hors&enKti lmd all 
but re idled her with their spears, she stood up m her 
stirrup"', withdrew the yashmack that veiled the terrors 
of her countenance, wa'ved her arms slowly and disdain* 
fully, and cried out with a loud voice, “Avaunt!” * 

The horsemen iccoiled from her glance* but not in tei- 
ror. The threatening yells of tho assailants were sud¬ 
denly changed for loud shouts of joy and admiration at 
t lie bravery of the stately Englishwoman, and festive gun* 
"hols woie fired on all sides around her honoured head. 
Tim truth was that the party belonged to the ft ibo wit h 
winch she had allied herself, and that tho-threatened at¬ 
tack, as well as the pretended apprehension of au engage- 
ment, had been contihod for tho mere purpose* of testing 
her courage. The day ended in a great feast, preporod to 
do honour to the heroine; and from that time her power 
o\ er the minds of the people grew rapidly. Lady Hester 
related this story with great spirit; and J recollet t that 
she put up her }aclimack for a moment in order to give 
me a better id* a of the effect which nho produced by 
suddenly reveling tho aw fulness ot her countenance. 

Kl ugh tier. 

* Mie spoke it, I darn say, in Englibh, Tho voids would not 
be less effective fin bung spol en in tin unknown tongue, bft'b 
Hester, 1 believe, never learnt Arabic with a pci fed accent. 
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THE BIRD CATCHER AND HIS CANARY. 


In tho town of Clevcs, * nil English gentleman was 
residing with a Prussian family, during tho time of the 
fair, which wc shall pass o\ cr, having nothing remark¬ 
able to distinguish it from other annual meetings where 
peoplo assemble to stare at, cheat each other, and divert 
themselves, and to spend the year's savings in buying 
those bargains which would have been probably better 
bought at homo. 

One day, after dinner, in the dos=>ert was just brought 
on tho table, tho travelling German musicians, who 
commonly attend tbo houses at these times*, presented 
themselves, and were suffered to play. Just as they 
were making their bows for the money they had received 
for their display, a birdcatclier, who had rendered him¬ 
self famous for educating and calling foith the talents 
of the feathered race, made his appearance. 

The musicians, who had heard of this birdcatcher’s 
fame, asked permission to stay; and the master of the 
house, who had a groat share of good-nature, indulged 
their curiosity— a curiosity, indeed, in which every one 
participated; for all that we had heard or Keen of 
learned pigs, goats, dogs and lioivt were Kind to lie 
excelled by the wonderful wisdom which distinguished 
this birdcatcher’s canary. 

* The canary was produced, and the owner, placing him 
upon his forefinger, addressed him in the following 
manner: “My jewel, you are now in the presence of 
persons of great sagacity and honour; take care you do 
not deceive tho expectations they have conceived of you 
from the world’s report. You have won laurels: be¬ 
ware, then, of erring. In a word, conduct yourself like 
tho jewel of the canary' birds, as you certainly arc.” 

At this time the bird seemed to listen, and indeed 
placed himself in the true attitude of attention, sloping 

* Cl eves } near Magdeburg, Prussia. 
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his head to tlio ear of the man, and then distinctly 
nodding twico when his master left off speaking; and, 
if ever nods were intelligible and promissory, tlioso 
certainly wero. 

“ That’s good/* said the master, pulling off his hat to 
the bird. “ Now, then, let ns see if you arc a canary of 
honour. Give us a tunc.” The canary sang. 

u Pshaw! that’s too harsh j ’tis the note of a raven, 
with a hoarseness upon him; something pathetic.” The 
canary whistled as if his littlo throat wore changed to a 
lute. 

“Faster,” says the man, “ slower: very well! what is 
iliis foot about, and thin little head? "No wonder yon 
are out, when you forget your time. That’s a jewel: 
bravo! .bravo! my little man 1” \ t 

All that he was ordered, or reminded of, did 1 \»« \o 
admiration. His head and foot boat time, humoured the 
variations both of tono and movoment: and f * the sound 
was a just echo of tho sense,” according to the stride' , 
law of poetical and of musical composition* I 

“Bravo! bravo!” re-eeboed from Ail parts <| tbo 
dining-room. Tlio musicians declared tho canary ) is a 
greater master of music than any of their baud. 

44 And do you not show your sense of this civility, sir?” 
cried the bitdeatchcr, with an angry air. The canary 
bowed most respectfully, to tho great delight of the 
company. 

Hi? next achievement was going through tlio martial 
exercise with a straw gun; after which, 44 My poor jewel,” 
says tho owner," thou hast had hard work, and must bo 
a little weary; a few performances more and thou shalt 
repose. Show tho ladies how to make a salaam.” Tho 
bird hero crossed his taper legs, and wink and roso with 
an case and grace that would h&vo put half our young 
ladies to the blush. 

“ That will do, my bird! and now a bow, head and foot 
corresponding.” This also she did with a grace that 
any young gentleman might have envied. 

. 
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“ Let us finish with a hornpipe, my brave little fellow; 
tduiiA ilj keep it up, keep it up!” 

The iw rivity, glee, spirit, aud accuracy with which this 
last order was obeyed, wound up the applause, in which 
all the musicians joined, to the highost pilch of admira¬ 
tion. “Jewel” himself seemed to feci the sacred thirst 
of fame, and shook his little plumes, and carolled a song 
of praise, that sounded like the conscious notes of 
victory. 

“ Thou hast done all my biddings bravely,” said the 
master, cnressmghis feathered servant: “now then, take 
a nap, while J take thy place.” 

Hereupon the canary went into a counterfoil slumber, 
first shutting one r-ye, then the other, then nodding, then 
dropping so much on one side, that the hands oh several 
of tho company wcic stretched out to save him from 
falling; and just as those hands approached his feathers, 
suddenly recovering, and dropping as much on the 
other side. 

At length sleep seemed to fiv him in a steady posture, 
whereupon the owner took him from his 4 finger aud laid 
him tlat on the table, whero the man assured 11 s ho would 
remain in a good sound sh ep, while he himself would 
have the honour to do his best to fill up the interval. 

"While tho littlo bird was thus exhibiting, a huge black 
cat, which, doubtless, bad been on tho watch from some 
unobserved corner, sprang upon i he table, seized the poor 
canary in its mouth, and rushed out of the window in 
despite of all opposition. Though the dining-room was 
emptied in an instant, it was a vain pursuit; the life of 
tho biid was gone, and its mangled body was brought in 
by the unfortunate owner in such dismay, accompanied 
by such looks and language, as would have awakened 
pity even in a savage. lie spread himself half length 
over tho tabic, and mourned his canary-bird with most 
unaffected sorrow. 

It is needless to observe, that every one of the 
company sympathised with him, but none more so than 
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tho band of musicians. It was really a banquet, lo see 
these people gathering themselves into a knot, and, after 
whispering and wiping their eyes and checks, depute one 
from among them to bo tho medium of convoying into 
the pocket of tho bird-man tho very contribution they 
had just before leceived for their own efforts. 

Having wiappod up tbeir contribution, they contrived 
to put it into tho poor man’s pocket. As soon as ho 
became aware of what they had done, he took from his 
pocket the litfclo parcel they had rolled up, and brought 
put with it, by an unlucky accident, another little bag, 
at the sight of which ho was e\tremcly. agitated, for it 
contained the cansry-soed, the food of tho “dear lo^t 
companion of his heart.” 

There is no giving language to tho effect of (his 
trifling circumstance upon tliopoor man; ho throw down 
tho contribution*money that he had brought horn his 
pocket along with it, not with an‘ungrateful but a 
desperate hand. Ho opened the bag, which was fustoned 
with rod tape, and taking out come of the seed, put it to 
the very bill of tho lifeless bird, exclaiming * '• No, poor 
Jewell no; thou canst not peck any moro out of this 
hand that has been thy feeding-place so many years: 
thou canst not remember how happy wo both wore when 
I bought this bag full for thee!”— Pratt. 
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EEPBBSSIOtf OF THE EYE. 


A cow can bid her calf, by secret signal, probably of 
the eye, to run away, or to lie down and hide itself. Tho 
jockeys say of certain horses, that “they look over the 
whole ground.” The out-door life, and hunting and labour, 
give equal vigour to the human eye. A farmer looks 
out at you as strong as the horse; his eye-beam is 
like the stroke of a staff. An eye can threaten like a 
loaded, Welled gun, or can insult liko kissing or kicking; 
or, in ii s altered mood, by means of kindness it can mako 
the heart dance with joy. 

The cyo obeys exactly the action of the mind. When 
a thought strikes us, the eyes fix, and remain gazing at 
n distance; in enumerating the names of persons or of 
countries, as France, Germany, Spain, Turkey, the eyes 
wink at each new name. There is no nicety of learning 
sought by the mind which th^ cyo docs not vie in ac¬ 
quiring. “An artist,” said Michael Angelo, “must have 
his measuring tools, not in the hand, hut in the eye;” and 
tliero is no end to the catalogue of its pciformanccs, 
whether in indolent vision—that of health and beauty; 
or in strange vision—that of heart and labour. 

‘Eyes aie bold as lions—roving, running, leaping, here 
aud there, far and near. They speak all languages. 
They wait for no introduction: they are not con¬ 
ventional ; ask no leave of age or rank; they respect 
neither poverty nor riches, neither learning nor power, 
nor virtue, nor sex, but intrude and come again, and go 
through and through you in a moment of time. What 
inundation of life and thought is discharged from one 
soul into another, through them. Tho glance is natural 
magic. The mysterious communication established in a 
company between two entire strangers moves all tho 
springs of wonder. The communication by tho glance 
is in tho greatest part not subject to the control of the 
will. Tt is the bodily symbol of identity of nature. 
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We look into Ihe eyes to know if this other form is 
another self, and the eye& will not lie, hut urako a faithful 
confession what inhabitant is thou*. The revelations aro 
sometimes terrific. The confession of a low usurping 
devil is thoro made, and the observer shall boom to feel 
fcho stirring of owl", and bats, and homed hoofs, wIuto 
ho looked for innocence and simplicity. ’Tis rciunrl- 
ab!i\ too, that the spirit that appears at th** windows of 
the house does at once invest itself in a new form of 
its own to the mind of the beholdc r. 

Tho eyes of moil com ergons ninth us tluir tongues, 
with tho advantago that tho wiilor itinbet uetds no 
dictionary, but is understood all the world over. When 
tho eyes say one thing, and tho tongue another, a 
practised man relies on tho language of the first. If the 
mau is off his centre, tho eyes bhow it. You can read m 
the oyes of your companion whether your argument 
hits him, though liia tongue will not confess it. There 
id a look by which a moil bhow*-' ho in going to say a 
good thing, and a look when ho has said h. Vain and 
forgotten are all the fine offers and offices of hospitality, 
if there is no holiday in tlio eyo. How many furtive 
inclinations aro avowed by the eyo, though dissembled 
by tho lipsl One comes away from a company in which, 
it may easily happen, ho has said nothing, and no im¬ 
portant remark has been address d to hint, and yet, if in 
sympathy with the society, lio shall not have a sense of 
this fact, such ft stream of life has been flowing into him, 
and out from him 1 lirough the eyes. 

There are eyes, to bo Mire, that give no thoro admis¬ 
sion into the man than berries Others aro liquid and 
deep wells that a man might fall into; others arc aggres¬ 
sive and devouring, seem to call out the police, take all too 
much notice, and require crowded streets, and security 
of millions, to protect individuals against them. Tho 
military eye I meet, now darkly sparkling under clerical, 
now under rustic brown. ‘Tib tho .city of Laecdmmon; 
‘tis a stack of bayonets. There arc asking eyes, assert* 
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ing eyes, prowling eyes and eyes full of fate--some of 
good and some of sinister omen. The alleged power to 
charm down insanity, or ferocity in beasts, is a power 
behind the eye. ’Tis very certain that each man carries 
in his eyo the exact indication of his rank in the hn- 
meuso scale of men, and we arc always learning to read 
it. A complete man should need no auxiliaries to his 
personal presence. Whoever looked on him would con- 
stmt to liis will, being certified th&t his aims wore 
generous and universal. The reason why men do not 
obey u.s, is because they see tho mind at the bottom of 
our eye.— Emerson. 


DANGERS OP THE DEEP. 


•Tis pleasant by the cheerful health to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again. 

And, with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to d» light ua. But to hear 
The roaring of tho raging cloments; 

To know all human skill, all human strength. 

Avail not; to look around, and only see 
The monntain-wavo incumbent, with its weig\fc 
Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark;— 

Ah, me! this is indeed a dreadful tiring, 

And he who hath endured tho horror once 
Of such on hour, doth never bear the storm 
Howl round his heme but he remembers it, 

And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 

* Southey . 


o- 
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a wuiD maws at sea. 


A dark and dreary night; people nestling in tlicir bo<K 
or circling late about the fire; want, colder than chanty, 
shivering at the street comers; church towers humming 
with tho faint vibration of their own tongues, from 
their snug belfries, strike ‘One!* Tho caith corned 
with a sable pall, as for tho burial of ycslenl.iy; 
the dumps of d&r&trees, thoir giant plumes of i uncial 
feathers waving sadly to and fro; all hushed, till noise¬ 
less, and in deep reposo, save the swift clouds that skmi 
across the moon, and the cautious wind, as cutping 
after them upon the ground, it stops to listen, and goo> 
rustling on, and stops again, and follows, like a savage 
in tho chase. 

Whither go the clouds and winds so eagerly? 
If, like guilty spirits, they repair to somo dread 
conference with powers liko themselves, in wlmt wild 
region do tho elements hold council, or wlunc un¬ 
bend in terrible sportP Here! Free from that cramped 
prhon called earth, and out upon the waste of 
waters;—here, roaring, raging, shrieking, howling all 
nightlong. Hither come tho sounding voices fimuthe 
caverns on tho coast of that small inland, ale* ping a 
thousand miles away so quietly in the midst of angry 
waves; and hither, to meet thorn, rush the blasts from 
unknown desert places of tho world. Here, in the fury 
of their unchecked liberty, they storm and buffet with 
each other, until the sea, lashed into passu ji like their 
own, leaps'up in ravings mightier than theirs, and tho 
whole scene is whirling madness. 

On, on, on, over the countless miles of angry space roll 
tho long, heaving billows. Mountains and caves are he?e, 
and yet are not; for what is now the one is now the other; 
then all is buta boiling heap of rushing water, pursuit, and 
flight, and mad return of wave on wave, and savage strug¬ 
gling, ending in a spouting up of foam that whitens tho 
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block night; incessant change of place, and form,and hue $ 
constancy in nothing but eternal strife. On, on, on f 
they roll, and darker grows tbo night, and louder howl 
the winds, and more clamorous and fierce become the 
million voices in the sea, when the wild cry goes forth 
upon the i terra, “A ship!” Onward she comes, in 
gallant combat with the elements, hor tall ma&ts trem¬ 
bling, and her timbers starting 011 the strain; onward 
she comes, now high upon tho curling billows, now low 
down in tiio hollows of the sea, as hiding for the mo- 
men! from its fury; and every storm voice in tho air 
and water cries more loudly yet, “A ship!” 

Still she comes striving on; and at her boldness and 
tho spreading cry, tho angry waves rise up above each 
other's hoary Ik oda to look; and round about tho vessel, 
far as the marinors on her decks can pierce into the gloom, 
thoy pi’L ss upon her, forcing each other down, and starting 
up ami rustling forward from afar, in dreadful curiosity. 
High over her they break, and round her surge and 
roar, and, giving place to others, meaningly depart, and 
dash themselves to fragments in their baffled an gar. 

Still idio comes onward bravely. Though tho eager 
multitude crowd thi< k and fast upon her all the night, 
and dawn of day discovers the untiring train yet bearing 
down upon the ship in an eternity of troubled water, 
onwaid sho comes, with dim light® burning in her hull, 
and people there asleep; as if no deadly element were 
peering in at every seam and chink, and no drowned sea¬ 
men’s grave, w ith but a plank to cover it, were yawning 
in tho unfathomable depths below. — Dickens . 
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TUB STARLING ; OR, LIBERTY. 

As for the Bastille,—terror is in tho v ery word. ** Make 
tho most of it yon can,” said I to myself,“ the Bastillo is 
but another word for a tower, aud a tuwcv is but another 
word for & bouse you can’t get out oL Morey on tbo 
gouty I for they arc in it twice a year. But with umo 
shillings a day,and pen and mk and paper, and patience, 
albeit a man can’t got out, he may do very well with in, 
at least for a month or six weeks; at tho end of which, 
if ho is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and ho 
comes out a better and wiser man Hum ho went in.” 

I bad some occasion (I forget what) to step into tlio 
courtyard, as I settled this account*, and remember 1 
walked downstairs in no small triumph at tho conceit of 
my reasoning. “ Boshrow the somfrro pencil,” said I, 
tauntingly, “for 1 envy not its power, which paints the 
evils of Ido with so hard and deadly a colouring. Tho 
mind ails terrified at the objects she has horsclf 
magnified, aud blackened: i educe them to their proper 
taze, sfye overlooks them. ’Tis tiuo,” said X, correcting 
the proposition, “tho Bastille is not an ovil to be de¬ 
spised. But strip it of its towers, fill up the trench, mi- 
barricado the doors, call it simply a con fin cm e T t, aud 
suppose *tis some tyrant of a distemper, and n it of a 
man, which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, aud you 
boar the other half without complaint.” 

X was interrupted in tho course of this soliloquy, by 
a voico which J took to be that of a child, which com¬ 
plained “ it could not get out.” I looked up and down 
the passage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor fluid, 
1 went on without farther attention. 

On my return back through the passage, I heard tho 
same words repeated twico over; and looking up, 1 saw 
it was a starling hung in a little edge. u X can’t get out, 
I can’t get out,” said the starling, 

I stood looking at tho bird $ aud to every person who 
came through tho passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
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towards which they approached it, with the same 
lamentation of its captivity. “1 can’t get out,” said the 
starling. “ God help thee! ” said 1 ; "but I’ll let thee out, 
cost what it will; ” so I turned about the cage to find the 
door; it was twisted and double twisted so fast with 
wire, there was no getting it open without pulling the 
Cage to pieces. 1 took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
deliverance, and, thrusting his head through the trellis, 
pressed his breast against it, as if impatient. “I fear, 
poor creature,” said I, "I cannot sot thee at liberty.” 
“No,” said the starling; “1 can’t get out, I can’t get 
out,” said the starling. 

1 vow I never Imd my affections moro tenderly 
awakened; nor do I remember an incident in my life 
where the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been 
a bubble, were so suddenly called home. Mechanical as 
the notes were, yet so trno in tune to nature were they 
chanted, that in one moment they overthrew all my 
systematic reasonings upon the Bastile; and I heavily 
w alkcd upstairs, unsaying every word I had said in going 
down them. 

" Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery,” said I, 
“ still thou art a bitter draught! and though thousands 
in all ages havo been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account. Tis thou, thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess,” addressing myself to Liberty, "whom 
all in public or in private worship, whose taste is grate¬ 
ful, and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change. 
No tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or cbymic 
power turn thy sceptre into iron: with thee to smile 
upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than 
his monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious 
Heaven!” cried I, kneeling down upon the last step hut 
one in my ascent, "grant me but health, thou great 
Bestowor of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion, and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good 
unto thy Divine providence, upon those heads which are 
aching for* them! ” 
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The bird in his cage pursued mo into my room. I sat 
down close to my table, and loaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myself the miseries of confine¬ 
ment. I wan in a right frame for it, and so 1 gave full 
scope to my i magi nation. 

I was going to begin with the millions of ray fellow* 
creatures, bom to no inheritance bin sU\ cry s but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it* did 
but distract me, I took a single captive, and having first 
shut him up m his dungeon, 1 then looked through 
the twilight of Ins grated door to take bis picture. 

I bohcld his body half wasted away wkh long expecta¬ 
tion and confinement, and felt what kind ol sickness of 
the heart it was which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I friw him pale and feverish: in thirty 
years tho western breeze had not once fanned his blood j 
ho had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time; nor hud 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice! His children— 

But le're my heart began to bleed, und X was forced to 
go on with another part of the poilr.iit. 

lie was sitting upon the ground, upon alitllo straw in 
the furthest comer of his dungeon, whirii was alternately 
his chair and bed; a little calendar of small ,*>biek-> weio 
laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal days 
and nights be had passed thero; ho had one of the^e 
little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail ho was 
etching another day of misery to add to the heap. As I 
darkened the little light be had, lie lifted «j,a hopeless 
eyo towards rho door, then cast it down—-shook his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I beard ins 
chains rattling upon his leg", as he turned his body to 
lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
sigh. I saw the iroii enter into his soul. I burst into 
tears. I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fSwcy had draw u.-~Sterne* 
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THE FABBOT. 


The deep affection" of the bieaBf, 

3 hat He won to living things imparts, 

Aie not exclusively posstsstd 
By human hearts. 

A panot from the Spanish mam, 

3 nil 3 mug, and early < v ( d, came o’er, 

With blight wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulls, b slim 4 . 

To &i ity gio\e& when. he liad won 
His plumigo of it jpli ultiit hue. 

His inf ne frmts, and shits, and sun, 
lie bade adieu 

Toi tlic«e ho ch* iged the smoko of tuif, 

A heathery land and misty sky, 

And tumid m iocl j and la.jiim surf 
His golden ije. 

Tut pttted m oni cliraah cold, 

Ho lived and chattid mam •* di t ; 

Until with age, fioui git on and gold, 

IIis >un t s glow gny 

At hat, when blind and secniin" dumb, 

Jit scolded, laughed and spoke no more, 

A Spinibh straugu chained to come 
To Mulla’s shoie 

Ho hailed the bud m Spanibh speech, 

The biul in Spanish speech it plied, 

Tlapj id round his cage with jojous scieoch, 

Hi opt down, and died. * 

Campbell . 
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THE STORK. 

Bo punctual is the arrival and departure) of the various 
migratory birds, tliat to this day the Persians, as well 
as the ancient Arabs, often form their almanacks on tlioir 
movements. Thus, the beginning of tlio singing of tho 
nightingales was a commencemout of a festival, welcom¬ 
ing the return of warm weather; while tho coming of 
tho storks was the period of another, announcing their 
joy at the departure of winter. The expression, “ the 
bfcork in the heaven,” is more applicable than at firat 
appears, for even when out of sight, its pathway may bo 
traced by tho loud and piercing cries, peculiar to thoso 
of the New as well as of tho Old World In Ameiica, 
too, its migrations are equally regular, passing its im¬ 
mense periodical journeys at» such a prodigious height 
as to he seldom observed. 

“ In tho middle of April,” says a traveller in the Holy 
Land, “while our ship was ruling at anchor under 
mount Carmel, wo saw three flights of those birds, each 
of which took up more than three hours in passing ns, 
extending itself, at tho same time, more than half a mile 
m breadth.” They were then leaving ISgypt, and steer¬ 
ing towards the north-east of Palestine, whore it seems, 
from, the account of another eyo-witness, they abound 
in tho month of May. “Returning from Cana to 
Nazareth,” ho observes, “ I saw tho field so filled with 
flocks of storks, that they appeared quite while with 
them; and when they rose and hovered in tho air, thoy 
teemed like clouds. Tho respect paid infprmcr times 
to those birds is still shown; for the Turks, notwith¬ 
standing their recklessness in shedding human blood, 
have a more than ordinary regard for storks, looking 
upon thorn with an almost reverential aflt (lion.” 

In tho neighbourhood of Smyrna, and indeed through¬ 
out tho whole of the Ottoman dominions wherever tho 
bird abides during his bummer visits, ho is welcomed. 
They call him their friend and their brother,—the friend 
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and brother exclusively of the Moslem race: entertaining 
a belief that wherever the influence of their religion pre¬ 
vailed, he would still bear them company, and i might 
seem that these sagacious birds are well aware of this 
predilection; for singularly enough, a recent traveller, 
who met with them in incredible numbers in Asia 
Minor, observed that, although they built on iho 
mosques,-minarets, and Turkish houses, their neats 
were never erected on a Christian roof. In the Turkish 
quarters they wero met in all directions, strutting about 
most famihuiy, mixing with the people in tho streets. 
Nothing can bo moro interesting than the view of an 
assemblage of their ncsta. Divided as they always a he, 
into pairs, sometimes only the long elastic nock of one 
of them is to bo seen peering from its cradle of no&tlings 
tho mate standing by on ono of his long slim legs, and 
watching with every sign of the closest affection. Other 
couples on tho adjacent walls are fondly entwining their 
pliant necks tho ono somel lines bending her neck over 
her bade, and burying her bill in the soft plumage, 
while her companion, clacking his long beak with a 
peculiar sharp aud monotonous sound, raises her head 
and embraces it with a quivering delight. From the 
holes and crannies of tho walls, below the stork’s nest, 
thousands of lit* le blno turtle-doves flit in all directions, 
keeping up an incessant .cooing by day and night. 

At Fez, on the coast of Barbary, there is a rich hos¬ 
pital, expressly built, for tho sole purpose of assisting 
and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of burying 
them when dead I This respect arises from a strange 
belief, handed down from time immemorial, that tho 
storks aro human beings in that form, men from some 
distant islands, who at certain seasons of the year, as¬ 
sume tho shape of these birds, that they may visit 
Barbary.and return at a fixed time to thoir own country, 
whore they resume tho human form. It has been con-, 
jeeturod that this tradition came originally from Egypt, 
where the storks atf© held in equal respect. By the 
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Jews, the storks are also respected, though for a cliftt r- 
cnb reason: they call it Choseda,—which m Hebrew’ 
sigmfios piety or movey,—from the tenderness shown by 
the young to the older birds, who when tho latter wero 
feeble and sick, would biing them iood. 

This affection, however, appears to bo mutual, for the 
parent birds have a more than ordinary degree of affec¬ 
tion for their young, and have been known to polish 
rather than desort them. An attachment of Uih sort 
once occasioned tho death of an old stork, at 1 ho burning 
of the city of Delft, in Holland. When tho Haines ap* 
proachtd her nost, situated on a house-top, she exerted 
herbdi to tho utmost to save her young; but finding 
overy effort useless, sho remained and perished with 
them. . 0 Htoidoy, 

, POLICY OP WARREN* HASTINGS. 

4 n 

' The internal administration of Warren listings, with 
all its blemishes, gives him a title to bo considered as 
one pf tho most remarkable nun in our histoiy. He 
dissolved tho doable government lie transferred tho 
direction ot affairs to English hand . Out of a Right tod 
anarchy he oduced at least a rude and imperfect order. 
The whole organisation by which justice was dibpf used, 
revenue collected, peaeo maintained throughout so vast 
and populous a territory, was formed and superintended 
by him. He boasted that every public office, without 
exception, which existed when ho left Bengal, was his 
creation. 

It is quite truo that this system, after nil the im¬ 
provements suggested by the experience of sixty years, 
still needs improvement, and that it was at first far more 
defective than it now is. But whoever Beriously considers 
what it is to construct from tho beginning tho whole of 
a machine so vast and complex os a government, will allow 
that what Hastings effected deserves high admiration. 
To compare the most celebrated European ministers to 
him, seems to jis as unjust as it would bo to compare tho 
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best Mbci m Loudon with Robins m ( iusne,-who,belt r< 
lie could bike i single loaf, k id to make lus plough and 
In* li mow, liia fairp* and Ins *r irecrows, bis sickle and 
his flail, hn mill and bis oven 

f Lhe put 1 uno ol lit imp 1 uses still higher whim we 
i cfh 1 t tli it ho w is not In da' lah sman, that lie was sent 
ftom school to a countmg-hou^c, and tint he w is <ui 
plo) (d duiing the pnmo of his manhood os i tomracicnl 
igont, f n from all intellectual society 

Nor mil tun foigct tbit all, or almost all, to whom, 
whu pi u od it the Ik ad oi all ms, he cuild ipply fu 
issisfc me r w i»r pu ms Iso owed as hti le a^. himself, <n 
! s'? Unu lmnstli to * hicatiou A minister in Jhuopc 
luds lum eli on (If first dry oil which ho comment. 

] s fin chons, =inii mule d by o\pencnccd public scr^mts, 
tin dipo tones ol t facial ti whtions Hist mg had no 
mb help His own icll( ction hi oin energy, woe to 
mu j ply the nl ice it ill downing Sheet and Somerset 
II >uso Hiving hid no fin ltns for lelining, ho was 
1 util b veil Ho h d lust to foim limihelf md then 
to lotm his m tiuminls md this not in i single do 
pulimnt, but m U tho dopvlmontb of the idrom 
utiati n 

11 inusl bo added tint, wluli engaged m this mo t 
arduous task, lu rru eoi tintty tiinimlhd by onlcts 
fi uu home ind ii pumly boino down by a mijouty nr 
iouumI Iho pics vition of m tmpno fioni a foi- 
nud lblo combrn ition of foreign < nenne i the con* h action 
of a <m\oi ument in dl its puts, vero accomplished by 
1 mi while cvcij abipbrought out biles of cciuuip from 
Ins c mplijci , md while thoiei oidt. ofever} consullition 
wen filled with lenraomous minutes by his colleagues 
Hut tho lompu of TJ utmgs wis c pni to ilnwut any 
tiiil It w is u it swm bub it wis edra Quisle and 
MMOusaslus mtdlut was, the pit cnee with which 
In mdm d the mo-sl ctuc.1 vt \atious till a remedy could 
be found, usembU dthe piticnee of fetupuhty He stems 
to h ive bceu capibty of r< 'cntraent bittei md long cn- 
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dmini* # jet ltu lcsuituiuit so seldom burned him into 
any blnwlu. Unit Jt nuy 1>o doubled wintin r wind 
ippoucd to bomengi was \njIbm * 1 nit pohi) 

tin ohu L of tUiu sinful n tqiumiuiiy was, tint Ito 
ilw v\ a had Ibo fud comm ind oi ill tin KOsguui s oi i i o 
utihcinostl i tile minds tli deter existed 'Yoioulm l> 
no t nipln at ifm of pet ils md i mbai 1 rsments could pi i - 
pkvlnm l oi f vt lydihn ultj helud uniitnv moon td> , 
uul, wh nnvlic lhoiu>hl of tin pi tut nmUiuin mily 
< I -.om< 1 1 ins cmitui inn <*,11 is ail im th it tiny s< blunt 
fmnl to mo tho puipo e In which tiny win <lc- 

Jt'UCtl _ ) _ t i / 

A TBUB MAN 

IX w li \ m i-> lu. bun t li 11 u lit 
1 hut i\< tli not nntliu w II 
\\h st Him no t li s ho u f tii u lit, 

4i tl simple truth his utn od > lii! 

\\ h io i n si i) ti t 1 i i nstci ai 
W It t i) s ( II | u [ uul t t t tJj, 
l uti 1 nuto fl t wi i’ II i 
O l mUiifuiK u pm l bit itli 

Whom i uk no th it t lim i ill i a 
Oi na i > nut i un i i <1 
it v d i l \ win l i \ i I t \ i , 

Nor ink if t ill, l ut i t 1 1 l 

Wlnhithhi hf fiominu uii'itu 1 
W lu i (< n ci n is Ju * i n r i h it 
Yv l stitui ni alia flat! in 1 l 
N i uuu l iJ <. ti>i>/ is l it 

\\ h > end il th 1 ito flu 1 1 n1\ 11 i\ 

li of Hi nu ihiu itl ihud 

Vi 1 mt it m-j th< 3i mu i 1 
\uth a n b t i in b tit i fun] 

JLIih man i fr T fi m c fmb > tub 
Of li p t i r >i h ai t > 1 ill 
Laid if bmi ill thru di l I oi bin l 
Aul li mu ' nothin , t hutli ill 

II 
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YOUTHFUL PRESUMPTION. 

When Cl n 1 on, tli* - on of Arisen, not yet twenty years 
old, ms ib Unite 1\ bent cn making i speech to tlio 
] topic of Alhoi , and could not bo stopped by his oiliu 
li jc nd j uid relations, c ven though ho w is di iggcd fiom 
too spe ikci s buna* by main force .indwell laughed if, 
S urates did ■wlnt they could not; do, and by talking 
with him, checked tin's mibitious attempt/. “ho, 
GUdou, udli, lt.upcan that you intend to talc 
a lc idmg pn 4, m the if uisof the State ”—*1 do, So 
< i itcs,” he icpli d— \nd certainly * bud Socra os, “if 
there bo any bnllmit position nm mg men, that is one 
toi if ye ii iM nn tin* object, yoti may do what yem like, 
sci t t youi iiicrnl^ i use youriimily, c\ilt your c nmtry’s 
jiower, become i imons mAthens, in Giecte nid perhaps 
c vui unong the bub imns.f that when they set you 
thrywiJl lo A it you as a wr mlu, us wis the cuso with 
'Jlumi lock's 

r l his kind of talk took Glad on’s f uu y, nid he sf iycd 
fo listen hoei ites tin n went on “ Ot com e, m oida 
tint the ut\ may thus honoui yon, yen must promote 
the benefit ot thee it \ —‘ 01 com r* * Gluilon said — 
‘Vrnluow,” a> Sju it “d > not be x mcMud of yout 
ronhdenco but tc II me, ol all Jove, wh it l's the fust i o nt 
in wlucli you will pioinote tlio city-s benefit** And 
wh*n Ghuhoii In ititcd it this a hxuitg to coiisidu m 
v lut p nut he In dd b<gm Ins pci foi mancc s Socrates 
snd 1 01 emu sc, if vou wni to have to benefit the 
fimd> ot n friend, the fust thing vou would think of 
would hi to make him m her, and in like manner pci- 
hap^ you would tiyto make the citynchei **— ‘Just so,” 
sud he—* Then of couise, you would man e the 
icvcnues of tlio city “Piobxbly, ’ said he—“Good 
tell me, now whit n* the lev emits of the city, and 

* j e» i \ hum hibune oiati x’s platform, huntings. 

if Bail i » &, fo ugners 
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what they arise from. Of courso ym have considered 
these points with a view of making tho resources which 
are scanty become copious, and of finding somo substi¬ 
tute for fchoso which fail.”—** Tn fact,” said Glaukon* 
“ those aro points which X have not considered.”—“ Wclf* 
if that be tho case,” said Socrates, “ tell me at least uhafi 
ai*e the expenses of the city, for of course your plan is f o 
retrench anything that is superfluous in these.”—“ Dot, 
indeed,” said be, “ I liavo not giveji my attention to thi \ 
matter.”—“Well, then,” said Socrates “we will put 
off lbr tho present this undertaking of making the city 
richer; for how can a person undertake such a matter 
without knowing the income and the outgoings?” 

Glaukon of course most by this time have had some 
misgivings, at having his fitness for a prime minister 
tested by such questioning ns this, However, ho docs 
nob yield at once. “ But, Socrates,” lio snyy, “ there is a 
way of making the city richer by taking wealth from our 
enemies.”—“Doubtless there is,” said tfocratos, “ if yon 
are stronger than thoy; but if that is not .so, you mny by 
attacking them loso even the wealth you have.”—“Of 
coarse that is so,” sayy Glaukon.—“Well then,” said So* 
crat es,“ in order to avoid this mistake, you must know tho 
strength of tho city and of its rivals. Tell us first t he amount 
of our infantry, and of our naval force, and then that of our 
opponents.”—“ Oh, I cannot toll you that oil-hand and 
without reference,”—“Well, but if you have made me¬ 
moranda on these subjects, felcli them, I should like to 
hear.”—“Xu; in fact,” ho said. “I have no written 
memoranda on this subject.”—“So. Then wo must at* 
any rato not begin with war; and indeed it is not un¬ 
likely that yon havo deferred this as too weighty a matter 
for the very beginning of your slatesmanhhip. Toll us 
then about our frontier fortresses, and our gnmVons 
the?*c, th.it wo may introduce improvement and economy 
by suppressing tho superfluous ones.”—Here Glaukon 
has an opinion, probably tho popular one of the day, “ 1 
would,” ho says, “ suppress them ail. 1 know that they 
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guard bo ill there, that the produce of the country is 
btolen.”—Bociatcs suggests that the abolition of guards 
altogether -would not remedy this, and asks Glaukon 
whether he knows by personal examination that they 
keep guard ill.—“No/' he "UjH, “but 1 guess it.”—So- 
uflics then suggests that it will be best to defer this 
point a1*o, mid to act when wo do not guess, but lhum .— 
(llaukan a shunts that this may be tho better way.— 
Sot jatos then proceeds to propound to Glaukon, in the 
‘amc manner, tho revenue which Athens deiived from 
the silver mines, and t K o causes of it* dec tease—the 
supply of corn, of wlueh there was a largo import into 
Attica - and Glaukon is obliged to allow that those are 
a flairs ol formidable magnitude.—But yet Socrates urges, 
“No one can maungo even one household without know¬ 
ing and attending to such matters. Now as it must bo 
more difiicult to piovide for ten thousmd liou&c^. than 
lor one.” he umuik-. tha* “it may be best tor him to 
begin with oik'*,” and suggests, “as a proper case to 
m.iko tin experiment upon, tho household of Glaukon \ 
uneh, Ghaimidcs, for he really needs holp “ Ye 
s.iys (jJaukon, “and T would manage my uncle’s house¬ 
hold, but he will not let me.” And ihen {Socrates fonus 
in with an overwhelming rttoiL. “And so,” ho siys, 
“ though you rannot persuade your uncle to allow you to 
manage for him, yon still tlimk you c.m persuade the* 
whole body of the Athenians, jour uncle among the test, 
to allow you to manage for thfiitt.” And he then adds 
the moinl of the coin ersation * “ What a dangc tons thing 
it is to meddle, either in word or m act, with what one 
does not know.” 


H7t eivdl'tt Vlato . 
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BIB WALTER SCOTT. 

The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, pictu¬ 
resque, and dramatic, During the time of my visit* he in¬ 
clined to tko comic rather than the gia\ e f in his anecdoics 
and stories; and such 1 was told was his general in¬ 
clination. Ho relished a joke, or a trait of humour in 
social intercourse, and laughed with light good will 
Ho talkod not for effect, nor display, but ft om the How of 
his spirits, the stories of Ins memory, and the vigour ol 
liis imagination, lie had a natuial tuiji for narration, 
and his narratives and descriptions wcio without effort, 
yet wonderfully graphic. Ho placed the scene before you 
like a picture; he gave the dialogue with tlio approptiatc 
dialect or pr cuharities, and described the appearance and 
characters of bis personages with that spun and felicity 
evinced in his writings. Indeed, his conversation re¬ 
minded me continually of his novels; and it .seemed to 
me that, during the whole timo I was with him, he talked 
enough to fill volumes, and that they could not havo 
been filled more delightfully. 

Ho was as good a listener as talker, appreciating every, 
thing that others said, however humble might bo their 
rank or pretensions, and was quick to testify his percep¬ 
tion of any point in their discourse. I/e arrogated 
nothing to himself, hut was perfectly unassuming and 
unpretending, entering with heart and houl into the 
bnsincss, or pleasure, or, I had olmo- f said, folly, ol tho 
hour and the company. No one’s concerns, no one’s 
thoughts, no one’s opinions, no one’s tastes and pleasures, 
seemed beneath him. lie made himself to thoroughly 
the companion of those with whom ho happened to be, 
that they forgot for a time his vast superiority, and only 
recollected and wondered when all was over, that it was 
Scott with whom they had been on such familiar terms 
and in whoso society they had felt so perfectly at their 
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It was delightful to observe the generous spirit in 
which ho spoke of all his literary contemporaries, quot¬ 
ing 'the beauties of their works; and this, too, with 
respect to persona with whom 4© might have been sup¬ 
posed io bo at variance in literature or politics. Jeffrey, 
it was thought, had ruffled liis plumes in. one of his 
reviews, yet Scott spoke of him in terms of high and 
warm eulogy, both as an author and as a man. 

His humour In conversation, as In his Works, was 
genial and freo from all severity. Bel had a quick per¬ 
ception of faults and foibles, but he looked upon human 
naturo with an indulgent eye, relishing what was good 
and pleasant, tolerating what was frail, and pitying what 
was evil. It is this beneficent spirit which gives such an 
air of bonhomie * to Scott’s humour throughout all his 
works. IIo played with tho foibles and errors of his 
fellow-beings, and presented them in a thousand whim¬ 
sical and characteristic lights; but the kindness and 
generosity of his nature would not allow him to be a 
satirist. I do not recollect a sneer throughout his con¬ 
versation any more than there is throughout his works. 

Such is a rough sketch of Scott, as I saw him in 
private life, not merely at the time of the visit here nar¬ 
rated, but in the casual intercourse of subsequent years. 
Of his public character and merits all tho world can 
judge. His works have incorporated themselves with 
the thoughts and concerns of the whole civilized world 
for a quarter of a century, and have had a controlling 
influenco over the age in which lie lived. But when did 
a human being over exercise an influence more salutary 
and benignant P Who is there that. On looking back over 
a great portion of his life, does not find the genius ol 
Scott administering to his pleasures, beguiling his cares, 
and soothing his lonely sorrows ? Who does not still 
regard his works as a treasury 'of pure enjoyment, an 
armoury to which to resort in time of need, to find 

« 

4 Bonhomie, geniality. 
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weapons with, which to- fight off the ©tils and the griefs 
of Ufe p , For my ofah part, in periods of dejection, I havo 
hailed the announcement of a new work from his pen as 
m earnest of certain pleasure in store for tire, atta have 
looked forward to it as a traveller in a waste looks to a 
green spot at a distance, where ho feels assured of solace 
and refreshment. When I consider how much he has 
thus contributed'to the hotter hours of my past existence, 
and how indepen$p^|li$ works still make mo, at times, 
of all the world $fe*hy enjoyment, I bless my stars that 
cast ,my lot in hisdays, to be thus cheered and glad* 
denod by the outpourings of his genius, I consider It 
ope Of the greatest advantages that I havo derived from ’ 
my literary career, that it has elevated me into genial - 
communion With each a spirit; and as a tribute of grati¬ 
tude for his friendship, and veneration for his memory* 
I east this humble stone upon his cairn, which will soon, 
I trust, be piled aloft with the contributions of abler 
hands, \ W, Irving , 


STATE OF INDIA. BEFORE ITS POSSESSION 
BY THE ENGLISH. 

The empire which Babor and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century waslohgone of the most extensive and 
splendid m the world. In no European^kingdom was so 
large a population subject to a single prince, or so largo 
a revenue poured into the treasury. The beauty and 
magnificence of the buildiugs erected by‘she sovereigns 
of Hindustan amazed even travellers who had seen’ St. 
Peter’s., The innumerable retinues and gorgeous de¬ 
corations Which surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled 
even eyes accustomed tb£he pomp of YersaUleif, 

There can be little doubt that this , great empire, 
powerful mid prosperous aa it appears on a superfieial 
view, was yet* even in its best days, far worse governed 
than the worst governed parts of Europe now are. The 
administration was tainted with all the vicesfof Oriental 
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despotism, and with all tho vices inpepar&hlo from the 
domination of race over race. The conflicting pretences 
of the princes of the royal house produced a long Rories 
of crimes and public dialer-*. Ambitious lieutenants of 
the sovereign sometimes aspired to independence 
Fierce tribes of Hindus impatient of a foreign yoke, 
frequently withheld Inbuto, icpelled tho armies of tho 
government from tho mountain fastnesses, and poured 
in nrms ou tho cultivated plains. In spite, howover, of 
mmh conbtant maladministration, in spile of occasional 
convulsions which shook tho whole frame of society, this 
great monarchy ou tho whole retained, daring some 
gennaliens, an outwaid appearance of unity, majesty, 
and energy. But throughout the long reign of A in ung* 
Hebe, the state, notwithstanding all that the vigour and 
policy oi the pr’neo could effect, was hastening to dis¬ 
solution. Alter his death, which took place in tlio year 
17o7, the rain was fc.u hilly rapid. Violent shocks from 
without co-operated with an mourablo decay which was 
fust proceeding within, and in a few years the empire had 
nndorgono uttor decomposition. 

A succession of nominal so\ ereigns, sunk in indolence 
and debauchery, saunteied away life in secluded palaces, 
chewing opium, fondling cnicnbnic*. and listening to 
bufloons. A succession of ferocious invaders descended 
through tho western passes to prey on tho defence 1< ^s 
wealth bf Hindustan. A Persiap conqueror crossed tho 
Indus, marched through tho gates of Delhi, and boro 
awayintriumph those treasures of which tho magnificence 
had astounded Boo and Bermor,—the Peacock throne, 
on which tho richest jewels of Golconda had boon disposed 
by the most skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable 
'* Mountain of Light,” which after many strange vicissi¬ 
tudes, lately shdne iu the bracclot of Bimjeot ft mg, and in 
now destined to adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. The 
AtTgan soon folio wod to complete tho work of devastation 
which tho Persian had begun. The warlike tribes of 
Hnpuf ina threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of 
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mercenary soldier* occupied K-uhilound. r rho Sikhs* 
ruled on the Indus. TUo Jals spread dismay along ilic 
Jumna. The highlands which border on the western 
sea-coast of India poured forth a yet moro fbrmidablo 
race, a raco which was long the terror of ovory native 
powor, and which, after many desperate and doubtful 
struggles, yioldod only to tlio foriune and genius of 
England. It was under tho reign of Anrnngsobo that 
thi3 wild dan of plunderers first descended fiom their 
mountains, and soon after his death every corner of his 
wide empire learned bo tremble at tho mighty name of 
the Main at tas. Many fertile vice-royalties worn entirely 
subdued by them. Their dominions stretched across t ho 
peninsula from sea to sea. Mnhr.itta captains reigned 
iiu Punah, at Gualior, in Guzerat, in Bcrar, and in T\m- 
jorc. Kor did they, though they had become groat 
sovereigns, thereforo ocaso to bo freebooters. r JTicy 
still retained tho predatory habit 3 of their forefathers. 
Every region which was not subject to their rule was 
wasted by thoir incursions. Wherever their kettlodrums 
wore heard, tho peasant throw his bag of rice on his 
shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and fled 
wiLh his w ife and children 10 the mountains or tho junglos, 
to the milder neighbourhood of the hyaina and the tiger. 

[It is now littlo moro than a con buy wuoc ilio English began 
to establish themsthort m any force upon tho peninsula ot 
India; and they at present possess m tlinj country a more ox- 
teubivo icnitory and a moro numerous population than any 
European powor can boast of. In no instance has tho genius 
ot the English and thnr courago phone forth mure c f >nspicnou dy 
than in thoir contest with the Fiench for the empdo of India. 
Tho numbers on both Bides were always mronsideiablo, but tho 
two nations were fairly matched in the cabinet and in the field : 
tho ‘■trng&lc was long and obstinate, and at the conclusion tho 
French remained masters of a dismantled town, end the 
Knphsh of the grandest and most exfconsivo oolong that the 
world has ever sot n. And this splendid acquisition is duo to tho 
genius and dating of a single man, and that man was dive*] 


o 
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THE BBEATH OF LIFE. 

What is all this process going on within uS which wo can¬ 
not do without, either day or night, which is so provided 
ibr by the Author of all things, that He has arranged 
that it shall bo independent of i.ll will? If we restrain 
our respiration, as we can* to a certain extent, wo should 
destroy ourselves. When we ore asleep, the organs of 
respiration, and the parts that are associated with them, 
still go on with their action, so necessary is this process 
of respiration to us, this contact of air with the lungs, 

I must toll you, in the briefest possible manner, what 
this process is. We cons ume food: the food goes through 
that strange set of vessels and organs within us, and is 
brought into various parts of the system, into the diges¬ 
tive parts especially; and alternately the portion which 
is so changed is carried through our lungs by one set of 
vessels, while the air that we inhale and exhale is drawn 
into and thrown out of the lungs by another set of vessels, 
so that the air and the food come close together, separated 
only by an exceedingly thin surface: tho air can thus act 
upon the blood by tills process, producing precisely the 
same results in kind as in the case of the candle. 

J ustas the candle combines with parts of the air, form¬ 
ing carbonic acid, and evolves heat; so in the lungs there 
is this curious, wonderful change taking place. The air 
entering, combines with the carbon (not carbon in a fiee 
state, but, as in this case, placed ready for action at the 
moment), and makes carbonic acid, and is so thrown out 
into the atmosphere, and thus this singular result takes 
place: we may thus look upon the food as fuel. . Let me 
take that piece of sugar, which will serve my purpose. 
It is a com pound of carbon, hydrogen; and oxygen, similar 
to a candle, as containing the some elements, though not 
in the same proportion; tho proportions in sugar being 
as shown in this table.— 

Carbon *.72 

Hydrogen . . . . . . “ I 1 loo 

Oxygen ...... 68 ) w 
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This is, indeed, ft very curioUB thing, which } ou can well 
remember, for the oxygon and hydrogen arc in exactly 
the proportions which form water, so that sugar may 
he said to ho compounded of 72 parts of carbon and 99 
parts of water; and it is the carbon in the sugar that 
combines with the oxygen carried in by the air in the 
process of respiration, so making us like candles; pro* 
during these actions, warmth, and far more wonderful 
results besides, for the sustenance of the system, by a 
most beautiful and simple process. 

To make this still more striking, I will take a little 
sugar; or to hasten the experiment I'will uhq borne 
sypp, which contains about three-foutt ha of sugar 
and a little water* If I put a little oil of vitriol on 
it, it takes away the water, and leaves tho carbon in a 
black mass. You see how tho carbon is coming out, and 
before long we shall have a solid mass of charcoal, all of 
which has come out of sugar. Sugar, as you know, is 
food, and here we have absolutely a solid lump of carbon 
where you would nob have expected it. And if I malco 
arrangements so as to oxidize the carbon of sugar, we 
shall ha\e a much more striking result. Hero is sugar, 
and I have hero an oxidizor,—a quicker ono than tho 
atmosphere; and so we shall oxidize this Aid by aprocoss 
different from respiration in its form, though not different 
in its kind. 

It is tho combustion of the earbon by the contact of 
oxygen which the body has supplied to it. If I set this 
iqt'' action at once, you will see combustion produced. 
* occurs in my lungs,—taking in oxygen 1’iom 

„ ^ner sourco, namely, the atmosphere,—takes place 
bore by a more rapid process. 
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THE BEGGAR AND HIS BOG. 


Harley pat down on a large stone Lo take out a little 
pobblo from his shoe, when lie saw at some distance a 
beggar approaching hint, lie bad on a loose sort of 
coat, mended with different coloured rags, among&t 
which tho blue and the russet Wore predominant'. He 
had a short knotty .stick in his haml, and on the top of it 
was .stuck a ram* 1 horn; liis knees (though ho was no 
pilgiim) had worn tho stuff off Iii* breeches; ho wore no 
shoe*, and his stockings hod entirely lost that part of 
them which should have covered his foot and ankles^in 
his face, however, was* the plump appearance of glvl 
humour; ho walked a good round pace, and a crookcd- 
lugged dog trot ltd at his hccK 
“ Our delicacies/ 1 Kiid Hai*Iey to himself, “ are fantas¬ 
tic; thoy aro not in nature! that beggar walks over the 
sharpest of these stones bare-foofcod,—whilsL I havo lost 
tho most delightful dream in the world, from the smallest 
of them happening to got mto my shoo.** The beggar 
had by this time como up, and, pulling off a piece of a 
hat, asked charity of Ilarley; tho dog loo began to beg; 
it was impossible to resist both ; and, in truth, tho want 
of shoes and stockings had made both unnecessary, for 
Harley had already destined sixpence for him. Tho 
beggar, oil receiving it, poured forth blessings without 
number; and, with a sort of smile on his countenance 
ticked Harley “ if he wanted to iiavc his fortune told.” 

Harley turned his eyo briskly on the beggar; it was 
an unpromising look for the subject of prediction* and 
idlcnecd the pro phot immediately. “ 1 would much 
rather loam,” said Harley, u what it is in your power to 
tell me. Your trade must bo an entertaining one; hit 
down on this stone, and let mo know something of your 
profession: I havo often thought of turning fortune- 
toller for a week or two myself.” 
f ‘ ^fa^ler,” replied tho beggar , lf I like your frankness 
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much. I had tho humour of plain-dealing in mo 'when I 
was a labourer; but tlicro is no doing with it in this 
world; we must, live as wo can; und lying ia, us you 
call it, my profession. 1 was in some sort a wag, and 
your wags, I tithe it, are seldom rich, Mr. Hurley.” “ fc>o,” 
said Harley, “you seem to know me,” “ Ay, there aro 
few folks in the country that 1 don’t know something of. 
How could I tell fortunes elscP” ** Tntcj but go on 
with your story. You were a labourer, you bft\, and a 
wng: your indasfcry, I suppose, you loft with 3our old 
trade, but humour now serves your purpose.” 

** What bigmlles sadneaH, sir; u man grows lean on’t. 
But I was brought lo my idleness by degrees First I 
^c<Md not work; and it went against my stomach to work 
in or after. 1 was* seized with a jail fever at tho time of 
the a&d/iCb being 111 the connly where 1 lived; for 3 was 
always curious to get acquainted with the felons, because 
they aro eommouly fellows of much mirth and little 
thought, qualities T ever liad an Sitcom for. I11 tho 
height of this fever, Mr. Ilarley, the lionso where X lay 
took fire, and burnt to tho ground. J whs earned out in 
that condition, and lay all tho rest of my illness in a 
bam. T got the better of my disc use, however, bub I 
was m> weak that I spit blood whenever 1 attempted Lo 
work, i lmd no relation, living that I know of, and X 
never kept a friend abovo a week when I was able to 
joke, X seldom remained above six months in a pmihli, 
so that I might have died before I had tonnd a settle¬ 
ment in any. Thus I was forced to beg my broad, and a 
sony trade l have found it, Mr. Harley. 1 told all my 
misfortunes truly, but they woro seldom behoved; and 
tho few who gave me* a halfpenny as they passed, did it 
with a shako of the head, and an injunction not to 
trouble thorn with a long stoiy. Jn short, X found that 
people don’t taro to give alms without some security for 
their money: a wooden leg, or a withered arm, ia a sort 
of diait upon Heaven for tho-c who tboo&e to have 
their money placed to account there; so 1 changed my 
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plan, and instead of telling my own misfortunes, began 
to prophesy happiness to others. This I found by much 
the better way. Folks will always listen when the lalo 
is their own; and of many who say they do not believe 
in fortune-telling, I have known few on whom it had not 
a very sensible effect. 1 pick up the names of their ac¬ 
quaintances ; friendships and little squabbles aro easily 
gleaned among servants and neighbours; and’ in¬ 
deed, people themselves arc the best newsmongers in 
the world for our purpose. They dare not puzzlo us, for 
I heir own sakos, for every one is anxious to. hear what 
they wish to believe; and they who repeat it to laugh at 
it when they have done, are generally more serious than 
their hearers are apt to imagine. With a tolerably flfrod 
memory, and some sliare of cunning; with the help o 9 t 
walking at night over heaths and churchyards; then 
by showing the tricks of my dog, 1 make shift to 
pick up a livelihood. My trade indeed is none of the 
hone-, test; yet people are not much cheated who give a 
few halfpence for a prospect of happiness, which, 1 havo 
heard some persons say, is all that a man can arrive at 
in this world. But I must bid you good-day, sir, for I 
ha%e three miles to walk before noon, to inform some 
boarding-school young ladies whether their husbands 
are to bo peers of the realm or captains in the army; a 
question which I promised to answer by that time.” 

Harley had taken a shilling from his pocket, but 
Virtue bade hips consider on whom he was going to 
bestow it. Virtue held back his arm; but a milder form, 
a younger sister of Virtue’s, not so severe as Virtue, nor 
so serious as Pity, smiled upon him. His fingers lost 
their compression; nor did Virtue offer to catch the 
money as it foil. It bad no sooner reached the ground 
than the watchful cur snapped it up; and, contrary to 
the most approved method of stewardship, delivered it 
immediately into the hands of his master. 


Mackenzie* 
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THE LEGEND OS' KING SOLOMON AND THE 

HOOPOES. 

In the days of old, mon are fabled to have possessed 
the power of exercising, by moans of a magic seal, a com¬ 
plete sway over the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field. 'When King Solomon wanted to travel, ho 
made use of a carpet of a square form. This carnet 
hud the property of extending itself to a sufficient 
si.se to carry a whole army, with the tents and bag¬ 
gage; but at 'other times it could bo reduced so as 
to be only large enough for the support of the royal 
^thUno, and of those ministers whoso duty it was to attend 
®ipon the person of the sovereign. Four genii of the air 
then took tho four corners of the carpet, and carried it 
with its contents wherever Kiug Solomon desdrtid.* 

Onco the king was on a journey in tho air, being 
carried upon his throne of ivory over tlio face of tho 
earth. Tho raysof the sun poured down upon lus head,and 
he bid nothing to protect, him from the licat. The fiery 
beams were beginning to scorch his neck and shoulders, 
When he saw a flock of vultures flying past. M 0 vul¬ 
tures V* cried King Solomon, “ come and fly between me 
and the sun, and make a shadow with your wings to pro¬ 
tect me, for his rays are scorching my neck and faco " 
But the vultures answered, and said , lt We are flying to 
the north, and your face is turned towards the south, 
We desire to continue on our way; and be it known unto 
' thee, O king! that we will not turn back in our flight; 
neither will we fly above your throne to protect you from 
the sun, although his rays may be scorching your neck 
and face.** Then King Solomon lifted up his voice, and 
said, *■ Cursed bo ye, O vultures!—and because you will 
not obey the commands of your lord, who rules over tho 
whole world, tho feathers of your neck shall fall off; and 
the heat of the sun, and the cold of tho winter, and tho 
keenness of the wind, and the beatihg *of the rain shall 
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fall upon your rebellious necks, which shall not bo pro¬ 
tected with leathern, like tho neck of other bird*. And 
whereas you have hitherto fared delicately, henceforward 
ye shall eat carrion and teed upun oflal; and your race 
shall be impure till the end of the world.” And it was 
done unto the vultures a-> King Solomon had sank 

Now it fell out that there was a flock of hoopoe? flj ing 
pad, and tho king cried out to them, and said, “O 
hoopoe•>! come and fly between mo and tho sun, that I 
may ho protected from hi-, raja by the shadow of your 
wing*.’- Whoieupon the king of the lioopoc* aiiawcicd, 
and said, “O kiutr! wc are but little fouls, and we are 
not able to uflord much shade; but we will gather g ur 
rare together, and by our numbers vve will make up fo^ 
our small mo.” So ihc hoopoes gathered together, amf 
flying in a (loud over the thiono ef tlie king, they shol- 
ti i red him from the rays of the tun. When the journey 
Win ovtr, and King Solomon sat upon his golden throne 
in hu palace of ivoiy, wheieof Ihc dooi-> were emerald 
and the windows diamonds each larger than tho 
diamond of Jemdira, he commanded that the king of 
hoopers should stand before In * fret. 

" Now,” fcsnd King Solomon, “lor the service that then 
and thy race have n ndored, aud 1 he obedience thou hast 
shown to the king, thy lord aud nu ter, what shall bo 
done unto thee, O hoopoe P and what shall bo given to 
the hoopoe i of thy race for a memorial and a rcwai d r” 

Now the king of the hoopoes was confused with the 
great honour of standing heforo the fe v et of the king, and 
making his obeisance, and laying his right claw upon Ins 
heart, ho said, **0 king, live for ever! Let a day he 
given to thy s< rvaut, to consider with his queen and hio 
counsellors wind it shall be that the king shall g»vo 
unto us fora reward,” And King Solomon said, “He 
it so.” 

So the king of the hoopoes flew away; and ho went 
to hi, queen, who was a dainty lull, and he told her what 
had happened, and desired her advice us to what they 
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should ask of the king for a reward; and ho calk'd 
together his council, and they sat upon a tree, and they 
each of them desired a dilfercnt thmg. Some wished 
for a long tail, some wished for blue and green feathers; 
some wished to bo as large as ostriches; some wished 
for one thmg, and some for another, and they debated 
till the going down of the sun, but they could not agree 
together. Then the queen took the king of the hoopoes 
apart and said to him, “My dear lord and husband, 
listen to my words; and as wo have pi evened the head 
of King Solomon, let us ask for crowns of gold on our 
heads, that we may be supeitor to all other birds.** 

And the woids of tho queen and the pimcesse*, her 
daughters, prc\ailed; and the king of the hoopoes pre¬ 
sented himself before tho throne of Solomon, and desired 
of him that all hoopoes should wear golden crowns upon 
their heads. Then Solomon said, “IJ.M thou considered 
well what it is that thou desirest?” And the hoopoo 
said, *‘I have consideicd well, and we desire to have 
golden crown* upon our heads.” So Solomon replied, 
“(Yowns of gold shall ye have; but, behold, thou art a 
foolish bird; and when tho evil days shall come upon 
thee, and thou seest the folly of thy heart, return here to 
me, and 1 will give thee help.” So the king of the hoopoes 
left tho presence of King Solomon with a golden a own 
upon his head, and all tho hoopoe» had golden crowns; 
and they were exceeding proud and haughty. Moreover, 
they went down by the lakes and the pools, and walked 
by the margin of the water, that thoy might admire 
themselves, as it were, in a gla^s. And the queen of 
the hoopoes gave herself airs, and sat upon a twig; and 
she refused to speak to the merops, her cousins, and the 
other birds who had been her friends, because they were 
but v ulgar birds, and slic woro a crown of gold upon her 
heud. 

Now there was a certain fowler who set traps for birds; 
and he put a piece of a broken mirror into his trap, and a 
hoopoo that went in to admire itself # wa£ caught. And 

a 
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the fowler looked at it, and haw the shining crown upon 
its head; so he wrung off its head, and took the crown to 
Issarhar, the son of Jacob, the worker in metal, and 
asked him what it was. Bo Issarhar, the son of Jacob, 
said, “ It is a crown of brass,” and he gave the fowler a 
quarter of a shekel for it, and desired him, if he found 
any moro, to bring them to him, and to tell no man 
thereof. Bo the fowler caught some more hoopoes, and 
sold their crowns to Issachar, the son of Jacob; until one 
day he mot another man who was a jeweller, and he 
showed him several of the hoopoes’ crowns. Whereupon 
the jeweller told him that they were of pure gold, and he 
gave the fowler a talent of gold for four of them. 

Now when the value of those crowns was known, the 
fame of them got abroad, and m all the land of Israel wero 
heai (l the twang of bows and the whirling of slings; bird¬ 
lime was made in every town; and the price of traps rose 
in the market, so that the fortunes of* the trap-makers 
increased. Nob a hoopoe could show its head but it was 
slain or taken captive, and tho days of the hoopoes wore 
numbered. Then their minds were filled with sorrow 
and dibmity, and before long few wore left to bewail their 
cruel destiny. 

At last, flying by btealth through the most nnfre¬ 
quented places, the unhappy king of the hoopoes went 
to the court of King Solomon, and stood again before 
t ho steps of the golden throne, and with tears and groans 
related the misfortunes which had happened to his race. 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king of tho 
hoopoes, and said unto him, “ Behold, did I not warn thoo 
of thy folly, in desiring to have crowns of gold ? Vanity 
and pride have been thy ruin. But now, that a memorial 
may remain of the service which thou didst render unto 
me, your crowns of gold shall be changed into crowns oi 
feathers, that ye may walk unharmed upon the earth.” 
Now, when the fowlers saw that the hoopoes no longer 
woro crowns of gold upon their heads, they ceased from 
the persecution of their race; and from that time forth 
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the family of tho hoopoes have flourished and increased 
and hare continued in peace even to the present day. 

Cmzmv 


FHCBBE FYNCHEON. 


Phoebe Pyncheon slept, on the night of her arrival, in a 
chamber that looked down upon tho garden of tlio old 
house. It fionted towards tho cast, w> that at a very 
seasonable hour a glow of crimson light came flooding 
through tho window, nnd bathed the dingy ceiling and 
paper-hangings in its own hue. There were curtains on 
Phabe’s bed; a daik, antique canopy with ponderous 
festoons, of a stuff which had linen rich, and even mag¬ 
nificent in its time; but which now brooded over tho 
girl like a cloud, making a night in that one corner, 
while clsowhcro it was beginning to be day. The morn¬ 
ing light, however, soon stole into the aperture at tho 
foot of the bed, betwixt those faded curtains. Finding tho 
new gue<*t there,—with abloom on her check, like the 
morning's own, and n gentle vrir of departing slumber 
in her limbs, as when an early breeze moves the f >lingo. 
The dawn kissed her brow. It was the caress whie h a 
dewy maiden—such as the dawn is, immortally—given 
to her sleeping sister, partly from the impulse of irre¬ 
sistible fondness, nnd partly as a pretty hint that it is 
time now to unclose tho eyes. 

At tho touch of those lips of light, Phcebc quietly 
awoko, and, for a moment, did not recognise where sho 
was, nor how those heavy cur tarns chanced to bo 
festooned around her. Nothing, indeed, was absolnti !y 
plain to her, except that it was now early morning, and 
that, whatever might happen next, it was proper, first of 
all, to get up and say her prayers. She was the more 
inclined to devotion, from the gi im aspect of the chamber 
and its furniture, especially the tall stiff chairs; one of 
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which stood close by her bedside, and looked as if some 
old-fashioned personage hud been sitting there all night, 
and had vanished only just in time to escape discovery. 

When Phoobc was quite dressed, she peeped out of the 
window and saw a rose-bush m the garden. Being a 
vory tall one, and of luxurious growth, it had been prop¬ 
ped up agsinst the side of the house, and was literally 
covered with a rare and very beautiful species of white 
rose. A largo portion of them, as the girl afterwards 
discovered, had blight or mildew at their hearts; but, 
v iowed at a fair distance, the whole rose-bush looked as 
if it hod been brought from Eden that very summer, 
together with the mould in which it grew. The truth 
wan, nevertheless, that it had been planted by Alice 
Pyneheon,—sbe was Phoebe’s great-great-grand-aunt,— 
in soil which, reckoning only its cultivation as a garden- 
plat, was now unctuous with nearly two hundi ed years 
of vegetable decay. Growing as they did, howover, out 
of the old eaitli, the flowers still sent a fresh and sweet* 
incense up to their Creator; nor could it have been tho 
less pure and acceptable because Phoebe's young breath 
mingled with it, as the fragrance lloatcd past the window. 
Hastening down the creaking and carpctloss staircase, 
sbo found hor way into the garden, gathered some of the 
most perfect of the roses, and brought them to her 
chamber. 

Littlo Phoebe was one of those persons who possess, 
as their exclusive patrimony, the gift of practical arrange¬ 
ment. It is a kind of natural magic that enables theso 
favoured ones to bring out the hidden capabilities of 
things around them; and particularly to give a look of 
com fort and habitablencss to any place, which, for however 
brief a period, may happen to bo tlicir home. A wild 
hut of undeibusli, tossed together by wayfarers through 
the primitive forest, would acquit e the homo aspect by 
one night’s lodging of such a woman, and would retain 
it long after her quiet figure had disappeared into the 
Surrounding shade. .No less a portion of such homely 
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witchcraft was requisite to reclaim, as it were, Vluulw's 
waste, cheerless, and dusky chamber, which had been 
imtenanted so long—except by spiders, and mice, and 
rats, and ghosts—that it was all overgrown with the 
desolation which watches to obliterate cscry trace of 
man's happier horn’s. What was precisely Phoebe's 
process, wo find it impossible to say. She appeared to 
have no preliminary design, but gu\o a touch here and 
mother there; brought somo aiticles of furnii uic to 
light, and diaggud others into the shadow; looped up or 
let down a window-curtain; and, in tho corn sc of half 
an hour, had fully succeeded m throwing a kindly and 
hospitable smile over tho apartment. No longer ago 
than the night before, it had reborn bled nothing so much 
as an old maid’s heart; for thu o was neither sunshine 
nor household firo ut one nor the other, and, savo for 
ghost and ghostly romin licences not a guest, for many 
>cais gone by, had onteicd the hoait 01 the chamber 

Jlatotfwj nc, 

I 

THE NOBLE NATURE, 

Tt is nht growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak three handled year. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere, 

A lily of a day is fairer far m May, 

Although it fall and die that night—' 

It was the plant and flower of Light.* 

In small proportions we .just beauty see; 

And in short measures life may perfect he 

B, Joneoth 
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THU BABB2SR OF BAGHDAD. 

In the roign of the Caliph Haroun al Boschid, of happy 
memory, lived in the city of Bagdad a celebrated barber, 
pf the name of Ah Sakai. He was so famous for a steady 
hand, and dexterity in bis profession, that he could sba\o 
a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, with his eyes 
bhmlfoldc d, without once drawing blood. There was not 
a man of any fashion at Bagdad who did not employ 
lmn; and such a run of business had he, that at length 
he became proud and insolent, and would scarcely evei 
touch a head whose master was not at least a livq or an 
Agu. Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at 
Bagdad; and, us liis shop consumed a great deal, the 
wood-cutters brought their loads to him in preference, 
almost sure of meeting with a leady sale. 

One day, a poor woou-cutter, new m his profession,' 
and ignoianb of tlio character of Ali Sakai, went tc his 
shop, and oflbred him for sale a load of wood, whirl ho 
had just brought on his ass from a considerable dista.ico 
in the country. Ali immediately offered him a pi ice, 
making use of these words, “ For all the wood that was 
upon ike aes.” The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his 
beast, and asked for the money. “ You have not given 
me all the wood yet,” said the barber, “ I must have the 
pack-saddle ” (which is chiefly made of wood) “ mto the 
baigain: that was our agreement.'* “lluw!” said the 
other, in great amazement; “ who uver heard of such a 
bargain? It is impossible.” In short, after many 
words and much altercation, the overbearing baiber 
seized tbe pack-saddle, wood and all, and sent away the 
poor peasant in great distress. 

He immediately ran to the cadi: the cadi was one of the 
barber’s customers, and refused to hear the ease. The 
wood-cutter went to a higher judge; he also patronized 
Ali Sakai, and made light of the complaint. The poor 
man then appealed to the mufti himself; who, having 
jxmdered over the question, at length settled that it waa 
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too difficult a case for him to decide, no provision being 
made for it in the Koran; and therefore ho must put up 
with his loss. The woodcutter wap not disheartened; 
but forthwith got a scribe to write a petition to the 
caliph himself, which he duly presented on Friday, the 
day when he went in state to tlie mosque. The caliph's 
punctuality in reading petitions is well known, and it 
was not long before the wood-cutter was called. 

When ho had approached the caliph's presence, he 
kneeled and kissed the ground; and then placing his 
arms straight before him, his hands covered with the 
sleeves of his cloak, and his feet close together, lio 
awaited the decision of his case. “Friend,” said the 
caliph, “tho barber has words on his side—you have 
equity on yours. The law must bo defined by words, 
and agreements must be made by words: the former 
must have its course, or it is nothing; and agreements 
must be kept, or there would be no faith between man 
und man; therefore the barber must keep all his wood; 

but-” Then calhug tbo wood-cutter c-loso to him, the 

caliph whispered something in bis car, which none but he 
could hear, and then, sent him away quite satisfied. 

Here, then, I made a pause in my narrative, and said 
(whilst 1 extended a small tin cup which 1 held in my 
hand), “Now, my noble audience, if you will give mo 
something, I will tell you what tho caliph said to tho 
wood-cutter.” I had excited great curiosity, and there 
was scarcely one of my hearers who did not give me a 
piece of money 

“Well, then,” said I, “the caliph whimpered to the 
wood-cutter what bo was to do, in order to get satisfac¬ 
tion from the barber, and what that was I will now 
relate. The wood-cutter having made his obeisances, 
returned to his ass, which was tied without, took it by 
the halter, and proceeded to his borne. A few days after, 
he applied to the barber, as if nothing had happened 
between them, requesting that he, and a companion of 
his from the country, might enjoy the dexterity of his 
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hand; and the price at which both operations were to be 
performed was settled. When the wood-cutter’s crown 
had boon properly shorn, Sakai asked where his comrade 
was. " He is standing just without her©.** said the other, 
** and ho shall come in presently.” Accordingly he wont 
out, and returned, leading his ass after him by the 
halter. 44 This is my companion,” said he, ‘•and you 
must share him.” *' Share him!” exclaimed the barber, 
in the greatest surprise; *' it is enough that I ha\ e con¬ 
tented to demean myself by touching you, and do you 
insult me by asking mo to do as much to your 
ass P Away with you, or VU send you both to Jvhamim 
and forthwith droi e them out of his shop. 

The wood-cutter immediately went to the caliph, was 
admitted to his presence, and related his caso. “ Tis 
well,” said fcho commander of the faithful: 14 hr ing All 
Sakai and his razors to mo this instant,” he exclaimed to 
one of his officers; and in the course of ten minutes tho 
harber btood before him. “ Why do you refuse to shave 
this man’s companion?” said tho caliph to the barber; 
“ was not that your agreement ?” Ali, kissing the ground, 
auswored, 44 'Tis true, 0 caliph, that such was our agree¬ 
ment; hut whoever made a companion of an ass before? 
Or who ever before thought of treating it like a true be¬ 
lie vor P” “You may say right,” said the caliph; 41 but at the 
fame time, who evor thought of insisting upon a pack- 
saddle being included in a load of weed ? Ho, no, it is the 
wood-cutter’s turn now. To the ass immediately, or you 
know the consequences.” The barber was then obliged 
to prepare a great quantity of soap, to lather the beast 
from head to foot, and to shave him in the presence of 
the caliph and of the whole court, whilst he was jeered 
and mocked by the taunts and laughing of all the by¬ 
standers. The poor wood-cutter was then dismissed 
with an appropriate present of money, and all Bagdad 
i ©sounded with the story, and celebrated the justice of 
the commander of the faithful.— Florier. 
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APPEND TX, 

A SKETCH OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

LESSON I. 

THE RISE A HD FALL OF THE MOGUL 

EMPIRE. 

The early history of Hindustan is involved m much obscuut*, 
tho only cunt which can bo dctu mined with anything kko cer¬ 
tainty b< n*^ tho invasion of India by Alexandei the Cheat, u c. 
3JO From tins turn, until tho inclusion of tho Mahometans in 
tho 7th century, we have seaictly any authentic rtcuid in ic*gai d 
to tho history of the country. During thf period Utwotn tho 7th 
and 14th centuries tho followers of Mahomet gradual!* spiead 
themselves over India, till almost the whole eouutry becamo sub 
ject to their sw&v. 

Mahmoud, tho chief of a small Mahometan state which had 
been established at Guzm in the north oast of Affgamstau to¬ 
wards the end of tho Otk century, was the first to effect a pei• 
manent establishment of the Mahometan power in India lie 
made several expeditions into Hindustan during tho years 1000 
1025 a.». , defeated with great slaughter tho combined forces of 
all tho principal native Boveiugns of North-Western India, cap¬ 
tured Feshawm, Lahore, Delhi, and other important cities; de¬ 
stroyed many Hindu temples, and earned oil immense treasures 
to his capital at Guzrn. In his last and gioatest expedition, in 
1024, he effected the conquest of Guzei at. He died a d. 1030, at 
the age of 03. 

The successors of Mahmoud, though retaining their sovereignty 
over the Indian conquests of the founder, of 4 their dynasty, wore 
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dopiived of their pobWShion-J westward of flic Suliman Afountain* 
by tho Turks, who at tliis time poured forth in a tide of conquest 
from the regions of Conti al Asia, and established an empire, which 
eclipsed all tliu other Asiatic kingdoms of the time in power and 
extent 

The dynasty of Mahmoud continued altogether for nearly two 
centuries, when it was supplanted by that of Ghori, which rose 
and fell with the person of Mohammed Ghori, or Ghoor, who ob¬ 
tained the government of Guzui, in 1174, and reigned for 32 years 
over a sovereignty equal iu ox tout to that of Mahmoud. Upon his 
assassination in 1200, his lieutenants, Adeems and Cuttub, estab¬ 
lished ill exuselves as indepeud> nt sovereigns: the former ruling 
over the mountainous territory to the west of the SuUmnrt Moun¬ 
tain* ; the latter becoming the founder of what is known as the 
Pat an or Affgan dynasty m Tudia. 

Under this dynasty tho Mahometan rule in India was extended 
on every Ride. Jbn.'nl nud Debar were made, first tubnlary, and 
aftei wards sublet, provinces; Gwalior, tho principal btumgbold 
of Hindu power, was reduced; Malwa couquned and annexed; 
and the whole of the Dccc.m and the tornutio brought under the 
Mahometan yoke. 

The rule of tho Patau dynasty was, how r ever, much disturbed 
from time to time by T&tur or Mongol invasions. Towards the 
close of tho 14tit century, a gi eat incursion of Mongols (called by 
ludinn historians, Moguls) took place, undei tho groat oonqueror 
Timur, or Tamerlane, who, in 1397, advanced upon and captured 
Delhi, and proclaimed himself Emperor of Xii'liu. His rule ov ei 
tlie country was but a nominal one, and it was loft to Iuh great- 
grandson, Baber, to establish tho Tatar (or Mogul) Empire iu 
Hindustan. 

After making sevoral expeditious into India, Baber succeeded 
in completely overthrowing the existing Mahometan dynasty, 
and, in 152G, he boated himself upon the throne of Delhi, tl e 
fust of tbo*e sovereigns called Moguls. Baber died in 1530, 
lus reign having been much disturbed by insurrections both in 
Uubul and India. 
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LESSON II. 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE (roHhWfl. 

lit 1555 Akbar, the grandpon of Baber, began his long and glo¬ 
mus reign of fifty-one jears o\er India, during which period ho 
proved himsolf perhaps the greatest and wisest of oU the mournhs 
%ho ever swayed tbeseeptrb of Hindustan. 

During the roign of Akbai, the first European Christian mission, 
consisting of cortain missionaries from tlio Portuguese settlement 
at Goa, was received at the Mogul court. Tins was in the 
•1683. Other missions were also leceived by Akbar from Goa in 
1591 and 1595; but, though honourably treated, they do not 
appear to have produced any great effect upon the mind of the 
t mpcioi. Abkar died in 3 605. 

In the reign of his successor, Bolmi, who assumed the title 
Jehanghire, or " Conqueror of the World,” two English embassies 
armed ot tho court of the Mogul, ono iit 1608, and the other in 
1015, sent out by the III us t India Company with the view of open* 
ing up commercial relations with tho dominions of tho Mogul 

Johanghn edit'd m November, 1627, after bequeathing his crown 
to his son bhanar. Shah Johan, his other son, waj, however, 
raibcd to tho throne, m the possession of which he seemed him¬ 
self b) the murder, not onlj of his brother, but of all his nephews. 
Tbc sceptre which wa« obtained by tbecommital of k> much trane, 
wameveitheless wielded by Shah Johan with much firmness and 
justice. He led armies into the Deccan, and reduced tbo princes 
of that region to a more abject condition of vassalage than before; 
ho also lent expeditions agnimfc Candaliar in the north-west, and 
annexed to the empire tho rude province of As 1 am. 

To Shah Jehan India is likewise indebted for many of the most 
splendid of tho magnifier nt monuments of architecture with winch 
its cities are adorned. Among those may be mentioned his palace 
of red granite at Shahjchanpur; the mosque, called tho Jumna 
Muspd, of the same city, aud the celebrated Taj Mehal u{ Agra, 
generally esteemed as the finest edifice in the empire. Shah 
J< ban was deposed by his son Aurungzebe in 1658. He survived 
for tight years the lose of empire; being kept in strict confine- 
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Briont indeed during that period, but being treated, at the same 
time, with honour and respect. 

The power of the Mogul Empire reached its height of greatness 
and prosperity during the reign of the usurping Aurungzebe, who, 
after dethroning his father, and subduing the forces of his brothers, 
occupied for many years the throne of the Mogul dominions, which 
under him included the whole peninsula of Hindustan, with the 
neighbouring regions of Cabul and Assam, and which, in population 
aud wealth, exceeded those of the Roman empiro during its most 
flourishing period. 

Aurungzebe was the first of the Mogul princes who adopted 
tho faith of Mahomet in all its rigour,—the other princes of # 
the House of Akbar having made scarcely any profession of the 
Mahometan religion, although their soldiers and chiefs were most 
zealous Moslems. This will account for the tolerance manifested 
hy the earlier Mogul sovereigns towards the religion of the subject 
Hindus, as well as the hatred of the Mahometan mle, which tho 
bigotry and intolerance of tho Emperor Aurungzebe subsequently 
occasioned. 

The later years of Aurnngsebe, though not marked by any 
hl turns reverses, were yet greatly embittered by the failure of 
several important enterprises, and more especially by tho disposi¬ 
tion which his sons manifested to ifnitato the unnatural couduct 
of their father at the outset of his career. 


LESSON HI. 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE {continued). 

The reign of Anmngzcbo was marked by the rise of the Mah- 
ratfcas, a native Hindu race, who, inhabiting a mountainous dis¬ 
trict in Western India, traversed by the Ghat* and the Yindya 
Mountains, had nover been reduced to complete subjection to tho 
Mogul emperor. Under their chief, Sevaji, they made repeated 
descents upon the plains, and coasts of India, ravaging the coun¬ 
try, and returning with their booty to their mountain fastnesses, 
Sevaji died in 1080, and was succeeded by his son Sambaji, 
who struggled for a time against tho Mogul forces, but was at 
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length captured And pat to doath by the command of Amrinpyobo. 

The Mahratta power, though checked lor a time, was by m 
means extinguished. Aurungzeho died in February, 1707, and 
his successor, Shah Alum, was obliged to concede to the Mah- 
rftitas extensive privileges, in order to deliver several of the finest 
provinces of his empire from their depredations. 

It was during this period, also, of Indian history that tho reli¬ 
gions sect of the Sikhs rose Into importance. Tho sect hod made 
its first appearanoo in ilia reign of Baber. Baring the reigns of 
Akbar and his immediate successors they suffered no molesta¬ 
tion; and, conducting themselves as peaceable citizens of the 
empire, their numbers rapidly increased. Tho persecuting intole¬ 
rance of Aurungzche, however, soon converted thorn into mortal 
enemies of tho Mogul dynasty. While Aumngzebo roiguod, they 
were held in subnotion; but upon his death, they we^o encouraged 
to leavo their places of refuge among the lower Himalaya, and 
again to approach tho northern provinces of tbo Mogul territory. 
They wore unablo io cope successfully with tho forces of tho 
emperor; but, though checked, their power remained unbroken, 
and they were destined, at a later poriod, to play an important 
part in tho history of India. 

All these eircumetanccs combined to bring almut a rapid disso¬ 
lution of tbe Mogul Empire, which, after tho death of Aurungswbo, 
foil into decay. Shah Alum died iu 1712, at Lahore, alter a short 
reign of only fivo years; and immediately upon his death, his 
dominions became a prey to intestine commotion. Tim Affgans 
overran and conquered the provinces of Multan and Lahore; the 
Sikhs were augmented in numbers and strength; the JaIs and 
Rohillas continued their predatory inroads; and tho Mahrattas 
extended their incursions, even crossing tbe Jumna, and estab¬ 
lishing themselves in Bohileond; so that by tho year 3J60, tho 
once mighty Mogul Empiro had sunk 1 1 so low an ebb, that tho 
titlo of Great Mogul was little more than an empty sound. 

It was daring this period of anarchy that the East India Com¬ 
pany took those first steps which have resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of tho English supremacy in Hindustan, and the foundation 
of an empire, under the rule of Queen Victoria, mightier than 
that upon whose ruins it has arisen. 
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LESSON IV. 

EAB.LT EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN 

INDIA. 

Previous to tho du»cov<rv, by Vasco di Gama, m 1498, of 
the passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, inrsfc of 
tho European trade with tho East had been conducted by the 
Venetians by way of Lgypt and the Bed Sea, Numerous expedi 
turns were sent out by the Portuguese uudor able, if not very 
scrupulous, commanders, m t m a very short time the tuprunai y 
of this nation was thtibii«btd throughout all the Easttrn seas 
Tho greatest of tlu.se naval commanders was perhaps Alphonse 
d'Albuqunqnc , and upon his death, in 1515, the PortugeehO ern 
piro jn tho Eust had r< allied its utmost limits,—their dominion, 
according to the hoist of their own contemporary historians, 
extending fiom the Cape of Good llopo to Cluni, and compie 
heading a coast line 12,000 miles m length This sovereignty 
must, howevci, lit ro^irded us only a nominal one, an l to a Id 
only hav c boi u oxi rused in the mimidi ito nt lghbourlioo 1 of the 
hmitod number of factories, osliblishcd fir tridmg purposes, at 
distant mttivaU, alon r this mum mo lino of ooabt 
The Portuguese retained thar buprcmacy, tog ther with the 
exclusive trado between Europe and In ha, for more than a cm 
tuiy, and tho history, during this period, ib occupied chiefly with 
the relation of their lonflicts with the natives, whom their bigotry 
and intolerance soon inspired with tho bittmst enmity. 

Towards tho close of tho sixteenth century, the Portuguese met 
with formidable male in the Dutch, who, m 1596, and again in 
1599, fitted out squ idrons, and despatched them round tho Capt, 
to open up trade with the East So successful were they that, 
by the year 1600, they had, by their dihgenco and punctuality, 
entirely supplanted the Poitnguese m the spice trade, and, by 
the year 1605, they had deprived the latter of almost all then* 
possessions in the Moluccas, Philippines, aud other Eastern islands, 
anil established their supremacy in tho East. 

In the same year they effected a settlement in Ceylon, but 
it was not till 1656, after a long and bloody struggle, th it, with 
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the sm.render of Colombo, the Portuguese were finally diivon 
from that inland. Malacca, the capital of the Poilugnese posses¬ 
sions in that part of the Eastern M’lia, had boon wi t wtod from 
them iu 1010. But though now tho dominant pow< r m the East, 
tho Dutch lemained content with their insular ronqucsU, and uittdo 
little or no attempt upon the coutmcut of India itself. 

While the Dutch were thus in conflict with tho Poituguose in 
tho eastern part of tho Indian empire, tho English were as suc¬ 
cessfully opposed to them in the western pi evinces. They were 
supplanted at Surat and other settlement!) on tho western coast 
of India by tbeir new i lvalg; they wore deprived of Ormuz by tho 
Sliah of Persia, assisted by the English ; and tbuy^wpio expelled 
fiom most of their possessions on the coast of Africa by tho Imam, 
of Muscat, bo that “they were stripped of their vast dominions 
almost as rapidly as they had acquired thorn ; and now Goa and 
Mozambique, in a vety docayed comtition, form neatly tho sole 
remnant of that proud empire which formurly extended over so 
great a part of the Eastern woild.” 

Reference has already been made to tho presence of the English 
m India. It only remains now to describe bnofly tho steps by 
which tho British pmur in Hindustan has gradually become 
supVcrae. 

The success of the Portuguese and Dutch was not without its 
influence upon the adventurous spirits of (he time iu England, 
Attempt? were made m the xeign of Edward VI., and again in that 
of Queen Elizabeth, to open up a communication with India by 
some new path, as yot undiscovered by former adventurers, but 
all of these failed in their object. Sir Francis Drake, in hit* voyage 
round the world (1577-80), and Cavendish, who mode the same 
voyage (1566-8), both visited the islands of tho Eastern stag, and 
opened up those commercial relations which have smee been deve¬ 
loped to so immense an extent. 

Another attempt was also made m I MS, by a body of English 
adventurers, to establish a trade with India, by way of tho Medi¬ 
terranean, Syria, and the Persian Golf j hat though the expedi¬ 
tion was creditably -conducted, and much useful information ret 
garding the trade and productions of the country was collected, 
the opposition of the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and Hie 
difficult and circuitous nature of the route rendered tJie 
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an impracticable one. An expedition rotmd the Cape, which 
started from Plymouth in 1591* appears to have been disastrous 
to all concerned. 


LESSON V. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

An association was formed in 1599, and a subscription raised, for 
fitting out another trading expedition to India,—Queen Elizabeth 
giving it her sanction, and despatching an embassy to the court 
of the Great Mogul to obtain the necessary privileges. This as¬ 
sociation was merged, in the year following, into one on a larger 
scale, constituting what was termed the “ Governor and Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies.” To thi3 body a charter 
was granted by Elizabeth, which was renewed by her successor 
James I., in 1009, giving to tho company the privilege of exclusive 
trade with the East Indies. 

Tho first settlement of tho English in Hindustan was made at 
Surat, by permission of tho Mogul, in 1013. In 1653 the English 
settlement at Fort St. George, on the Coromandel Coast, the .site of 
the present city of Madras, was established, and raised into a 
Presidency; and in 166S the island of Bombay, which had been 
ceded by the Portuguese upon tho marriage of Charles II. with the 
Infanta of Portugal, was transferred by tho Crown to the East 
India Company. 

A factory had been established previously to this, in 1656, on the 
river Hoogly, and a regular trade opened with Bengal. This set¬ 
tlement was for sometime regarded as a dependency of the central 
government at Madras. It was here that the English first at¬ 
tempted to found a political and military ascendency; an armed 
force being sent out in 1686 for tine purpose of levying war against 
the Great Mogul and his Viceroy^ the Nawab of Bengal, in order to 
redress the wrongs sustained by tbe company at the hands of the 
native rulers. 

. The expedition was not successful* ^The. factory nt Patna was 
taken, ’ and the Engheh compelled td evacuate Bengal. t The 
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Moleut pioeetdmga also of the Governor of Bombay so tvi • 
puakd tho Mogul, Aumngzibis that lit oiduid a r T tuunl attack 
upon all the Last India Company s faolonct Bur it, M i uhpatam 
and Vizagapatam, wore tedutod, and Bombay bivctel) pu sul 

The policy of Aurungzibo and tho Bubs* queilt bubnu i&um ot the 
Hnglisli induced him, howe\u, to nstoio then pimlogosaul to 
puixut tho trade toiesumt- ltbiomm t haunt lb NoYutluloss, fiom 
this tune the comp un may bo ugiudei as hating couimuittul 
opt iily to aim at toiatonal posbCbiiou anl independent ecu 
rtauty in India Their actnal pos tb-done were hmitt l to tho 
rliatiicts m tho immediate neighborhood of tht setthmuits of 
l> mbay tuucl Madias, but m 1008 tho ccuipany aequotd bv pui- 
ilmsi, fiom the \neioy of Bengal, the /cmiudu dnp of th town 
mi l di tact of C U< uiu which baamo, m 1707, tho «-tal of a l’ruu- 
duiey, and cvue Lilly the oijitil of tho BuUsh pojsusiou'i in 
It ha 

Vu ulhti nml ^uuit oi lull m 1 10 uuluIv ot Midi is wan 
( mud fittm ihi Mo ul I oiuko t in 1/h, k <tlur with tho 
luwlu'Oif t c lull th >i houL tin piuwn uif Btn ij in 
iui -a n m h ui > (ri intt l i i tin p n hi o ot hwi sot) s in tho 
i $id u an id if laliutti, hit th oi h tht hi uhlj of 11 o 
]N w d the cuiituM w i not ( tin It ti 1 

I mu thii j. tu Jtl tht In a btii It iiit in gi iduithy uuiia 
u , aul n tim^, if imp ituw < nil until tin lutbrcil, m 
17i t of thi w v Ut iuu I n,liu l aul 1 1 iuu win ti was \\a cd in 
lull i with even tit itfr inItuio thm iu Bun pc its* If, and ninth 
i silkd in tht complete hupitmity of the Lnglish m tho fad 

Before contlnlmg thus portion of tin history of ludii, it aunaM 
ho mentioned that ft fiesh rhartci hod Ik on gimitid to the Ea*t 
Iu lia (f mjmu by CuarltH II, m 1MJ1, m 1 th it dui ing Jus u igu, 
ql l th it f his h the r I mms II, ti'uy cutouiagf mat j, was guun 
to the u> ripiuy 1, tb f r mi 

In lh'JH a chart r iru giants l to a new Baal India Company, 
win/ h, in 1702, uflu much wi ogling, woe, by Act of Barlxainont, 
nuip< I iu to the oil company. Regulations for tho go\einmtnit 
<f th comp my wen at the a/wue tunc fiann 1, winch CoutmuH 
ui f >X( c till t ne dissoluti m of the coipm itu>n m 1828, 
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LESSON VL 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN INDIA 
BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

Before proceeding to the relation of the events nnmechaifly con 
nected with the advancement of the British cause in India, it is 
nocoMory to refer briefly to the position which the French had hy 
tins time attained m the East 

A comp my was formed at Rouen, m 1642, for the purpose of 
trading with the East, hut elm 'Jy with the view of effecting a set- 
tkment m the inland of Had igascor, 11ns enterprise pio>ed uu 
successful, and it was not tilt 1664 that the French East India 
Company leeuvcd its chattel from Lotus XIV , and endeavoured 
to found a Trench empiio m India Ihe company were, how 
over, by no means f utanato m the management ol their affairs 
they failod w their attempts npon Inncomahe, in Ceylon, and 
8t Thomas, on the Coromandel Coast, but they succeed*d at 
li ngth in establisbmg themselves at Pondicherry, where the french 
gamed the attachment of the natives, and were en tbled to open up 
a htcraliv* tiade This station, and tho smaller lactones of 
Main Carical, and Ohandcinagort, wire the only posntssions of 
the Irtnch m India at the tune of the outbreak of hostilities with 
England in 1741 

Tor some time it was hoped that tho war between the two 
nations would not extend ltsolf to then Indian settlements, but 
the jealousy wkuli already exietod there between the English and 
French rendued a collision inevitable, and a struggle commence 1 
m the Carnatic, which, under one pic text oi another, was con 
tinned for many yearn Madras, which was then the capital cf 
the English possessions in India, capitulated to the French forces 
in 1746, bnt was restored again to tho English up >n the conclusion 
of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 11 iS 

Hostilities did not however, cease m India Dupleix the 
French Governor of Pondicherry, had resolved upon the exclusion 
of the English from the Coromandel Coast, and the establishment 
of I ranch asdttdeuoy in Southern India With this view he 
Vegan t° take an active interest in the dissensions which natmally 
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arosn between the nativo princes of the Deccan and Carnatic upon 
the dibi option of the Mogul Empire. 

To describe all tbs intrigues of tbie period of Indian bistory 
would excoed the object of this sketch. It will be sufficient 'for 
our purpose to know that a struggle was going on at this time for 
the possession of the offices of Subahdar of the Deccan, and 
Nawab of the Carnatic,—both originally subordinate appoint¬ 
ments under the Mogul emperor, but which had now become 
virtually independent sovereignties. 

With the aid afforded by Dapleix, the rightful, or at least actual, 
possessors of these territories were dethroned and their rivals set 
up in tboir Stead; and by the revolution thus brought about, tho 
influence of the French was completely established in Southern 
India. 

rho Englibh appear for a time to havo regarded the aggran¬ 
dizement of the French with indifference; bat they were at length 
roaood to a sense of the danger to their own interests which they, 
incurred by allowing tho ascendency of tho French to continue 
undisturbed. Adopting tho policy of the French, they, too, began 
to iuUrfero in nativo politics, and tho contest with their ancient 
foe was soon renewed. 

With the events of this stirring period tho name of Clivo is 
ntOut intimately associated. At tho outbreak of the war he was 
only a wilier m the service of the Company at Madras, tut, 
“abandoning liis pun for the sword, he carved out for himself 
therewith tho first and foremost name in that groat muster-roll 
of British soldiers and statesmen who havo thrown such lustre on 
the English occupation .of India, and laid tho foundation of his 
country’s supremacy In tho East.” His memorable defence of 
Areot, in 1752, and his subsequent victorias over tho, French, 
entirely destroyed tho influence which that nation had acquired 
in India. 
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XIV 


. LESSON m 

PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH POWER IN 

INDIA. 

TJpofc the breaking ont of w»r between Franco and Britain, in 
1756 (The Seven. YearWar), an attempt was made by the French 
to recover their lost position in India. An expedition sailed from 
Brest, in May, 1757, which did not, however, teach Pondicbcriy 
till ApiH of the following yior. Foifc St. lU\iil was captured and 
demolisht d, and Madias w.n besieged. Tlio latter, after a gallant 
defence, was relieved by a squadron from England, ii]>on which 
thoEnehOi took the field, reconquered their possessions in the 
Carnatic, 1 educed Cariciil, and other French strongholds, and 
laid siege to Puiulicheriy, which fell into their hands m Jannaiy, 
1761. 

Important events were in the meantime) occurring in Bengal. 
Calcutta had fallen into the hands of tho Nawab Suraja Ihovla, 
and tlio horrors of the “Black Hole” had been perpetrated, m 
1756, Tho city was soon afterwards recovered by Colonel Clive, 
at tho head of an armed force, fitted out at Madras, and despatched 
to aveugo the deaths of their countrymen. 

Tho Nawab being defeated in a second attempt upon Calcutta, 
came tx> terms with tho English, and retired with his forces into 
the interior. The tiuce proved of short duration. Nows arrived 
in Jkngal of war having been declared between England and 
France. .Hostilities botwot u tho respect ho settlements of the 
two nations commenced, and the French factory at Chanderuagore 
soon fell into tho hands of tho English. 

This capture was followed by tho defeat and total ovcrthiow 
of Suraja Dowla at the battlo' of Plassy (June 23rd, 17571, an 
event which placed tho whole of Bengal in the hands oi Clive, 
and established tho British rule in that pait of India. Med 
Jntftr, the vizier of Snraja Bowla, was placed on the throne of his 
master, hut the real sovereignty over the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa remained with Chve. The Ciroars w» re shortly 
aft envoi ds reduced to nominal submission to the English. 

Chve resigned the government in 1760, and proceeded to Eng 
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land, where he was rewardod for his amices with an Irish 
peerage, as Lord Clivo and Baron Plafcsy, and obtained a Boat in 
Parliament, 

After Clive’s departure tho greatest disorder prevailed in India: 
the native princes could no longer be kept in subjection; the 
servants of the Company began to amass wealth by bnbeiy and 
extoi tion; while the affairs of the Company itself were reduced to 
tho vergo of bankruptcy. 

This state of affairs lasted till 1705, when Lord Clive tnw 
dt sspatched, with full powers, as governor and co mm an dor* in- 
chief in Bengal, ton form the mol-adminiatration into which tho 
country had fallen. He landed at Calcutta m May, and in a voiy 
fthuit timo succeeded in ptnging the Indian government of op¬ 
pression, extortion, and couuption. Having placed the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tho Company upon a satibfactory footing, and procured 
fit‘in the Emperor Slmli Alum a deed confming on them tho Bole 
administration of tho provinces ot Bengal, Oiibsa, and Behur, 
he returned Anally to England in tho early part of 1707. 

From this time the history of India is little more than a rocord 
of that subs of conquosts and annexations which have given to 
tho English tho possession of more than throo-fomths of tho 
whole country, and tho virtual sovereignly over ell tho rest. Tu 
the succeeding lev>una a brief chronological outlino of these 
events will bo gnen. 


LESSON VXIL 

PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH POWER IN 

INDIA {continued). * 

After tho final departure of Lord Clivo, affairs again went wrong 
in India. Ryder Ali, the founder of the kingdom of Mysore, allied 
himself with the Mabratta chieftains, threatened Madras itself, 
and Mieoecded in extorting an advantageous peace from the 
English; while a famine in Bengal, in 1770, w said to hard 
earned off one third of the inhabitants. 

These di'listers, and the attendant misrule in India, attracted 
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the attention of the English government, mid occasioned the 
appointment, in 1772, of a committee of inquiry into the shite of 
the Company’s affairs. In the year following (1773) tho cele¬ 
brated Regulating Act was passed, by which very important 
reforms were made in the constitution of the Company, both with 
regard to the Cotut of Directors in England, and the adminis¬ 
tration in India, By this Act the Governor of Bengal was 
invested with authority over all the other presidencies, with the 
title of Governor-General of Iudia. 

Warren Hastings, who had been appointed: Governor of Bengal 
in 1772, was the first to inherit the new dignity. This able ad¬ 
ministrator held the reins of government from 1773 till 1785, 
during which period, although his measures for replenishing tho 
Company’s treasury were not always of the moit scrupulous 
nature, and though he was greatly impedod and embarrassed by 
his Council, he yet succeeded m averting tho dangers which 
threatened at one time to annihilate the British supromaoy m 
India. By his oxcrtions the powerful confederacy of tho Mahome¬ 
tan sovereigns of Mysore and the Deccan with the Mahratta 
chieftains, assisted by the French, was completely broken up,— 
Ilydcr Ali bomg totally defeated by the English, under Sir Ejre 
Coote, at Porto Novo (July 1,1781), and again at Polliloro (Aug. 
1781), and Arnee, in 1782. 

Upon the death of Hydcr Ali, in December, 1782, tho struggle in 
Southern India was continued with his son and successor Tippu, 
with whom Hastings concluded a peace m the autumn of 1783. 

Benares and the surrounding district had boen annexed in 1775, 
having boon ceded by the Vizier of Oude, in return for services 
rendered by Hastings to his father, Suja Dowla, m his war with 
the llohillas. In the same year also the island of Salsette, near 
Bombay, had been taken from the Mahrattas. 

In J78i Mr. Pitt created the Board of Control to servo os a 
check upon the East India Company. Towards tne close of this 
year, Warren Hastings announced liis intention of retiring, and 
when he left for England, in the spring of 1785, peace prevailed 
throughout India. 

Lord Cornwallis was appointed to the Governor-Generalship, in 
February, 178C; affairs in India having been administered in tho 
iutofval by tlic senior member of tho Council. His chief measures 
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were the reform of the judicial system and the settlement of the 
laud-revenue throughout Bengal, upon what is known as the 
Zomindory System of lond-tonnxo. 

In 1790 on alliance was made with the Mahrattas, the Nizam, 
and the Baja of Coorg, for the purpose of making war upon 
Tippu Saltan, who had invaded Travonooro, a province under 
British protection. On this occasion Tippu was compelled to 
purchase peace by the cossion of half his kingdom. The dis¬ 
tricts of Malabar, Dindigul, and Salem, thus fell into the hands 
of the British (1792). The island of Penang was obtained by 
purchase, in 1786, from the Baja of tho adjoining territory of 
Queda. 

Lord Cornwallis was succeeded in the government of India by 
Sir John Shore (1793-1798). There is, however, little of any 
importance to be related of this period. 


LESSON IX. 

HISTOBY OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

Marquis Wellesley (1798-1806).—Under this administration the 
war was renewed with Tippu Sultan, who had broken faith by 
intriguing with tho French as well as with other native ftnnooti* 
The war terminated in 1798 with the capture of Sormgap&taui, 
the death of Tippu, and the partition of his dominions. 

The English obtained the sovereignty over Canara and Coimba¬ 
tore, and the command of ah the ponses of the Ghntt; to the Nizam 
was consigned a large tract of country adjoining his dominions in 
tho Deccan; while the extensive district in the interior of Mysore 
was erected by the Marquis of Wellesley into a native kingdom 
under British protection,—the old Hindu dynasty, which had 
been displaced by Hyder Ali, being restored in the person of a 
young prince only five years of age; and the Administration 
being must successfully carried on during his minority by Colonel 
Wellesley (afterwards the celebrated Duke of Wellington), the 
brother of the Oovemor-Q« aertd. 
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In the same year (1700) tho provinco of Tanjore was ceded to 
tin English by its Raja in consideration of an antraai pension; 
and m 1801 the tv hole of the Carnatic was annexed on similar 
terms. 

Towards tho dose of this year also a considerable addition 
was rnado to the English territory by the cession of a large 
district between the Gugra and tho Go ft gw t including Allahabad, 
Goraokpur, Jonnpur, and Bareilly. This territory was acquired 
from tho Vizier of Oade in commutation of the annual tribute 
due from him to the Company. 

Shoitly afterwards the three Mahratti chieftains, viz., tho 
Golkar, Biiuba, and tho Raja of Borar, encouraged bv Piench 
intrigues, revolted against their sovcri ign tho Pciahwa, who ruled 
at Poona. The Govern or-Geueral despatched two armies against 
the confederates, — ono commanded by his brother, and tho other 
by Lord Lake. 

Wolhsloy invaded Bexar, took Ahraednuggnr, and totally 
routed the Raja and Sindia in tho gieat battlo of Assaye (Soptembi r 
2d, 1803), a virtory which “established the famo of tho greatest 
commander of tho ago," and secured tho British dominion m 
India. The Maluattas were again defeated at Argaum, and com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace. 

Lord Lake was equally successful in Nmthem IndS.i, ITe 
stormed and took Alligur, defeated a largo foico under the French 
general Poirou, and advanced agsmst Ddhi, whore the canso 
of the Sindia was being supported by another French eora- 
mnnder. After defeating him ou tho banks of tho Jumna t Delhi, 
the capital of Hindustan and tho residence of Shull Alum, tho 
last of tho Mogul emperors, foil an easy prty to the forces of 
Lako. Agra was next taken, and the power of the Sindia com¬ 
pletely deslrnjed m that part of India. 

By these victories tho influence of the French in India was 
abolished, and a vast accession of territory accrued to the English, 
including the abide of the l>oab, with the cities of Delhi and Agra, 
Iho fortunes of Ahmednnggur and Broach with their dcp<nd<ut 
tunloiies. portions of Guzeiafc, and other districts. The Cuttack, 
on tho Orissa Coast, wns also annexed. 

Tho English poMesumu m India wero thus almost doubled in 
value and exfcont during the admini^hation of the Marquis 
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Wellesley His pokey was, howcvci, rvgwdi d as too vHro<wi\ o 
by tho East India Company, and bo was therefore r< called m 
1S05, and Bopenoded by Lord Cornwallis, who diod shmll> afhr 
his unvttl in India, and vu succeeded by Loid Mhito, who 
administered the goururaent of India from 1806 till 1811, dining 
which time nothing worthy of note oeounnd. 


LESSON X. 

HISTORY Off THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 

(continued)* 

Matqms Hastings (1813 1821) —Loid Mmto was suoecoded m 
181 > by the Marquis of Hastings, under whoso admmistr itiou tho 
Mihiattas and thoir allu s, the Fiudaus, were rt timed to obadu m i. 
1 ho munition* of tho Grot jhas of Nop il into the Bntish temtoin s 
tf h ithtm India vvtro also quppif f«u d, and compmsatTon oh 
ti it I Tho jiouuco of Krnnwn and ctlui districts btn g 
aunt (1 m 1810 

At the ch o of tlio Pindan war (just a’ludel to), and tho do 
ft at of tho Pash* a, a grt at extent of torntnrv m WeBtirn India 
w i* formally taken possession pf and annexed ,—hh Ind ng thu 
fiiiy r Tcrutory, I)arwa, Poom, Noith Concuu, Caudal a, and 
Alimcdabad, bebngrop to the Ptifliwa, the Nwbndbi Timtorj, 
c hd by tho BajiBtrnr, and Apnir, whith waa suireuderod by 
tor Smdia 

L nd IMings diluted hi* attention to tho amelioration of the 
moral coalition of the people of Hmdnstin us rnujb as to tho 
cons diJifioti of the English powtr, whiih, at tho dose of lus 
brilliant administration in 1828, had botomo supreme throughout 
In hv 

Ti >m 1823 to 1835 two Governor Generals ruled oyer In ha, vi/ , 
Hail Amherst and Lord William Bentmck. J ho adimni tratu n 
of the former wis chiefly signalled by the outbreak of thefts*! 
Burmese var at the dose of which, m 1826, Ask cm, Arioftn, and 
the Touassc rim Provinces were added to the Biitisb dominions 
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Singapore, which had been takes from the Dutch m 1818, and 
M ilaeea, which had formerly been m the possession of the English, 
acre both cl lod about this time by a convention with Holland, in 
exchange for certain possessions in Sumatra 
Lord Auckland (1815 1812) —Tho name of this Governor General 
is chiefly associated with the policy which was so discredit tile and 
illia«drous to the English government in India, and which terrain 
at< d in the horrible massacre of tho Bnti&h troops in the Kybir 
Pom Lord Auckland resigned in 1842, and was succecdod by 
Lord Ellenborough (1812 1814), who adopted a more vigorous 
hno of pohov Beliefs were rent under General Pollock to the as 
sntanco of Gi ni ral Hale, wh > after the almost total destruction of 
his array, was still holding c ut at Jelslabad The city of Cabal was 
captured anl the prestige of the British arms restored in tint 
quart* r of tho Indian Empire 

Thu Affgan war wan f >llowel by the ocenpation and annotation 
of Sind after the battle of Moam, near Ilydiabad, m 18Id Ibis 
campaign was sure* as fully conducted by Sir Oharl* s Napior against 
a confederation of the Amoers or pi races of tho district who had 
Ixunc nc imaged by tho Engl wh reverses iu Aflgamstan to tiko 
up Arras a owust the British powi r 
In thosime \oar (1818) Gwalior was reduetd by tho English 
gun rale Gough and Giey. 


LESSON XL 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 

(tontinued) 

Lord Hardrage (1814 <*1847)-—Lord Ellenborough having been 
recalled by tho directors of tho Company, through alarm at hi^ 
wailiko policy, Lord Hording© was sent out to snooted him ai 
Gov c mor General At the end of the second year of lus admimstra 
tiun, the Sikhs pf tho Punjab—a dustnet which had long been m i 
disorgnnved condition- declared war upon the English, cross* X 
th*» Sutlej and advancod upon Fwo/epur 
The Sikhs wire the most warlike enemies the British had yet 
encountered in Hindustan, and ft was only after a senes of most 
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obstinately contested engagements that tho campaign tgarast 
them was bi ought to a successful issue The >iOtoues of Ahwal 
and Sobraon, ra 1840, brought the first Sikh war to a < ontlusu ul 
and seonred the possession of the temtory between the Sutlej and 
Beas, known as the Julmdur Doab. 

Lord Balhousie (1848-1856).—The administration of this noble¬ 
man is memorable for the commonri ruent of gieat public works; 
tho introduction of cheap uniform postage, railway s and telegraphs, 
for lmpiovoments m the mode of government, and for great social 
progress generally. 

If is government was disturbed at the oommcncenif nt by a revolt 
of tho Sikhs at Multan, in 1818 This city hold out foi some time 
a must the English forces, and gave euoouiagemont to other Sikh 
pi luces to join m the rebolhon A second Sikh w ir followed, 
winch was terminated by tho crowning victoij at Gu/uat (Fdb. 
21, lb ID) and the formal annuxalion of tho Punjab 

The sceon 1 Burmese war, m 1852, added the piovines of Pegu, 
it the mouth of the Irawadi, to the British possebhious in Iudia. 
Thu territory known as the Assigned Bistnots of Hyderabad 
also lapsid to tho English m 1831 m pajnnnt of a rh bt, uirrnu d 
b} the hiraxn Ah for military assistance during his wins with 
Uj dt r an 1 Tippu 

T h*c last gr<. it acquisiti >n of temton was tho annexation of 
Ou to m 18o0, owing to the mist uk of if-* mine tuhutuy sovo 
rugns and thur refusal to accept the din el mtufeunoe of the 
British government in tho man i 'crncnt of affcus 


LESSON XU 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 

(continued). 

Lord Canning (1856 1862) —When ViscontitCanning lagan Ins 
administration, everything gav<» promise of arugn of pear* and 
prospi nty, but this treacboious calm* was soon to be foil rwed by 
a terrible tempest. Early in 1857 symptoms of disaffection began 
to appear among the native Sepoy roginunts of the Bengal arm 1 }; 
and m May, many were ra open revolt In the same mouth, Delhi 
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iUo anen ut capital of Hindustan, and still the rebideuce of tlio re¬ 
presentative of the Moguls, was seized by the instugoats with all 
its accumulation of military stores,—there being no Euiopeau 
troops at hand for its protection. 

The cap bare of Delhi was followed by a general revolt of all the 
Bengal lepuntnts; the Bombay and Madras troops., with few ex¬ 
ceptions, remain*il loyal. All Bengal was for a time h«tto the 
English. Cawtipru was tak< 11 , and its inhabitants cruelly mas- 
h wre d. Lucknow was invested, but was relieved, fir >b by the 
gallant Havelock, and finally by Sir Culm Campbell (aftua.tuU 
Lord <’i\del 

Fiom this time tho <auso of the rebels deohued. C< utial In hi 
was itdu<cd by Gen*ills Hoso, lioboits, and Whitlock, tho bin 
rendu of Ciwalioi followed, Jluoilly in Bohilmnd wi? taken in 
May; and m Jrnie, 1858, no pU*o of any lmpoitanco ioniumd 
m the baud'! of tho mutuums. Delhi had botn if taken by 
Control Wilson, m beptomber of the previous year. 

Much valuabl* assistance wa* ieadu*-d to tho British Govi la¬ 
ment by tho native puuoes who remained loyal. Among th* sc 
who fchmha, tho Mahoiapi of Gwahoi, llolkar, tho Ni/aui, tail 
many othirs, upon whom lcwai(K anl honouis who, m cuiw.- 
queneo, bestow* d 

Tho king of Delhi was tned as a traitor to the 1 iitdi Gu<« i n 
nicnt, aud the last ^.roat Mogul and hurof the liousu of Tnnui, w ia 
souttuced to bo transposed aciois the sea as i f< Ion ITe was ac¬ 
cordingly banished to Tougn, m Pout, wbiro ho did m 1802, 

Tlio mutiny of the Bengal atmypiovtd the doathblow to the 
Eaf>t India Company. A bill was intioduoed into tho Euglihh 
parliament abolishing tho Company and transfenm*» tLo govt in 
went of Tudia to tho Crown; and on St pi ember lbt, 1858, by royal 
plot tarnation, the groat East India Company ota-e d to <? ust. 

Lord Canning was succeeded in 1862 by the Earl of Elgin, who 
con turned the reforms which had been commenced uudo tho pio- 
cct thug administration. 

Upon hu* death, at tho close of 18G3, Sir John Lawrence, a man 
of great ability And of tpuehjHid long tried cvpencuco in Indian 
wa-s appointed Viceroy,*ftnd administered the government 
of ibis gunt territory with singular prudimo and z^al, until bn> 
lottreuiunt hum Inlia iu l8od* 


0 
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The work of reform, so ably oomnaemed by tlu?se emu if at 
fctatevmen, was & vigorously continued by lord Kayo who su<« 
couled Su J LawrtmcA, but whoso career wa& cut short by his 
assassination at Poit Blair, in tho Andaman Islands (Feb 8th, 
187J), -svliile on a visit of inspection to that emmet bettloment 
Hu was succeeded by Lord Northbrook, whose rule will long bb 
remembered for its absence of display and for its business like 
(haiactrr India was tmJy m ncul of the sen iocs of so able a 
financier, llis peisouil entity (foitific 1 bv tho fmesightof bn 
thin Licuten mt* Governor, bn George Cauipboll) rose utd tbo 
country from tho horroia of famine in H71 
Dmmgthf Chiifetum of 187?, and the earlier mouths of 1876, 
His Royal Highness tho Piinco of Wales male an eUeiihivci tour 
thnmyhout the count! v, and Ins vr*it was at- welcome at it may 
pi on , m many wa\x auspwiouc 
f Ilu follow in is the text of a lottei oddi<s-><d to hold N« ith* 
llook by the limcc of Wale on Jus dcpntiuc limn In ha 

II M s &< q t Bowuu, Wi h lith, 1 -*70 

Mr 1 TAB 1 OJU) NoBrnUHOOB, 

] < it t It nc In lia v tlinnt exprtflKfl f to x u iir lhr Qmoa mu| rs- 
h iiitnf it tins \a i I»ipj tit himrto pltu^up mill iht deep iuuhm 
\ l whiLh 1 heo \jh I Ml tin* great an l woudi lfuI -count !) As you me 
tin in, it l ns l ten my lu jx» and intention f >r h m o yearn past to m o India, 
nitl ft view tibitiim* m re intimately mipntintc I with theQtiwina aub- 
jt i ts m tl i It taut part < t her I iu| ut a 1 11 1 t \ in ir« ft r nucclC tliora 
ji»<i tl utucht witch hw«* alwiua had w lied rut ttimti u lor 
D tuli i i inav <andi Hi *t that iny < ictali hr liau bn u tn i thAn 
u i hi Hi whit I have witi <need, ro that I lotum to im tuiivi tnuitiy 
ir si l if ly mi^tt hhi d with nil I base sw l and bt i? I 1 hi i if uimiti u f 
1 uc gdudiul I un onfl it it, 1 1 i f/he guutCsf aim. time ml mil 
1 nun i ilul f u u n J ir much that l hope hmaflu t> at juuc 1 no 
i r< a < n 1 bait, mi t w t i horn the Minus u»d i Hu in and ft xh the nativo 

i ij uhvti in at Imgt is in «it giatdymg to me, u» ih< evidence of Icy llty 
h is mu I wfct i draw s an atuuhmentto the Queen aili 1 1 the 1 hit no, w> eli, 
1 taut, wuL bt minis citry veai moio and inuo lading It mtn\ ocu rat 
L pe that the many millions of tho Queeu’s Indian subjects mo v daily be 
li mo molt ooiu tin < ii of the advantugcR of li itish rule, and that tl cy niay 
icalise me ic Tally that the Sovereign and tho txovemmr nt ut } n»J uni have 
thoiuUufis and ncUbtnn. if India vnj wnc*»i ely at he ait I have lad 
fipcpu ut opp ntuuUic ^ < t rating native t v oopa of all btancht» < f thr s'vin, 
and i camel withho'd my opinion tint they conRtjtutcan army rf wlub 
\u mar foci juhily pro id TUo ** maich paat" at DoUuof so many dm* 
t n„u Hhctl nfr^iR and )f micli highly dweijoJuud tit ope aoft * m at mi 
]n estjivo Right, an t out w Inch X shall not eofcuy forget l meh also to stain 
m> 1 i/h QniaMUtB ot tho Civil Service, and 1 ft cl &f*uml that tho 
m it in r m whit h thou arduoaS datu -» are performed tanJs m tally to the 
prosptiitj and tne contentment of all cIqsbco of tho maniumty I cannot 
(onciu lu without thauhuuf yon, umi all those in authority, fur the la<ltitiee 
m hi li 1 avt enabled me to travel st so npi lly so luge un oxtf nt f c< mdr> , 
uiid rot assured 3 fthall over it tain a giatefnl mciuor> uf tin InnpitaUty 
tu lured hv yourself and by others who has c so kindly received me 
Believe me, my deal Lord ftoftljbi J< k, yours very emooielc, 

ALBLUt Hl>»V'4RD 

I ojxl Nurthbrook ba«; Veu httcct'odtd by Lord Lvltou. Tbo 
(^df*ui of Engknd i& now tuniciHy dodar t^htftprm oi India 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NBAS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

The chronology of India is very confused, but sul j< cl to many Ijc il 
variations lb f II >wing are the principal modes of r fXornng — 

I The Kali Yungam* or pic sent ago of the wc rid 1 bia t )mim need 
BiO 3101, and pro ettU in *'jtlea of W >cnra, each yeai hiving a 
porUcular name (aeo I alio bciiw) Ihe cuumc ration of tii ivih 
is now Used only by u&tre n ratrs and learue I Hindus The t \ eh s re 
still in l tnmon iw but the r cl luiflg w not unit rrn tint ot 11 in 
dufetin, le mg about 1«1U ytaia ui idi into of tin D uau 

II bamvatj or J ra of Yiciamaditya, c iiuwencuig n c p >7, me in 
m n tier in Ihodust m 

]fL Sacain, irkiof Sainaliaua, coniwcmcmg a © 77* m common 
use in the lb cum 

I\ Kollam (h m Qculon) or bra of Pnnuu < imrt ruing AO 
bit c ufintd to the west coast t lulu It 1 2 * 4 5 * ) cycle is ltH)0> irs 

V Tho P win En ef YeaiigirdHI (Ann Ibrs) rimtnMi mg 
A l) 612 used by tin couits ini polite lituifcm A Ohuzm an 11> llu 
and tho Parana ot tho pr ru nt dav 11 l irnc linio 307 i 1 i Suit in 
1 hiludui Malik blnb Srljuki it is now 020 (1) jcim behind tbo 
Cbnrttuoi rod mirg 'Ibit is is lirycir 

\ r f lho Hegira (A H ) c mmonoug a r> 622 use 1 1 \ ill 
Moleimmedans thrraghout India Hits is purely lunai aid lift is 
ii rt thes l«r r<< 1 emng 1 y ibout 11 diys ( n the iicrigc) e uh yi it 

\ IT Fasli An id ipt ihui ot ill i lain srlu ye ir f tin Hitt 1 is to 
th M hunmedanr e killing Tt was wgimt cl t^rrevenue pui^ ns 
by Akbar in a h 002 and m Hindustan is r < It ned tiorn tl t m 
i nc mint of hn reign vu %1 11 w is i t mti lu \ it l tie 

lb nan till tlu renm <t Sltih Jthan and is tb re reek n 1 tr tho 
c mine me hi lit f hia i ign \ it 10IS e nscqucntly t i it is a hlu 
tut it tw> jeus 1 tu u tbo icck r im.s 

V 111 Sen, the lii ngill year, and tlu \ ilntl or Oinli Sen tf On sea, 
are local varntir ns of IVli 

Mm—The Hindus lock w hv 1 mat ns, wmch art so irruged is t 
atjuftL themscliPB t> the « lar reek tin m abjit 19 > it X c Hindu 
y u» there! 10 to in (act k liar, au X equivalent to the C h nti in year 

Table of Naves in tub W) if vus Cur* 


1 Piabhava 

2 VilUita 

i Hail* 

4 Im wlnto, 

6 T nj itputU 

0 Aug ra«a 

7 sutnrnka 

8 Uliftva 

fl Yura 

10 bhali 

H lawara 

12 Kihult&eua 
n Pinna ii 
li. "V lemma 
It Yishu 


10 (hitrabtuuu 
l* 7 8 * 10 * 12 swalihanu 
is lar ana 
1H lnrthua 

20 \>ayi 

21 "Mil ijik. 

22 bun tia i 
-s Vir Hi 

2 t \icnu 
25 Klmo. 

20 Nandano. 

27 tija>& 

-8 Ja^a 

29 Maximatha 

30 Dcinuukhi 

(F om tJ e 


31 JTrulimot 

12 A^la^il i 

32 Vioan 
31 Sarvari 
3 Plai a 

30 Snbhi nt 
37 il t arnt 
3S Krilli 
it Visvai la 

40 laiathaia 

41 Patango. 
43 Ktlaca 

13 Smmia 
41 b'uiliAr ir A 
4^ Virodhtcnt 


It Pinit an 
17 Imnulcba 
4S 4ninti 
D Itax isa 
o> \ da 

01 I ngala 

5*. K ilaiucti 
r 1 ^id il u tht 
54 Hau Ir 
r o I In Ha'll 
ft> Dundol Xu 
37 HttJiroigan 
r 1 Pataxi 
HO Kroltuna 
W AesUvH 
” Al tH A to ) 
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